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OLIN  HOWARD  BURRITT 

By  Edward  E.  Allen,  D.Sc. 


While  on  his  vacation  last  August,  Dr. 
Olin  H.  Burritt  became  suddenly  very  ill, 
necessitating  his  return  to  Philadelphia  im¬ 
mediately.  It  was  considered  best  that  he 
enter  one  of  the  Philadelphia  hospitals  where 
he  is  still  a  patient.  He  has  improved  amaz¬ 
ingly,  but  in  order  to  attain  complete  re¬ 
covery,  his  physicians  have  advised  absolute 
freedom  from  his  duties.  This  made  it  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  Board  of  Managers  to  find 
a  successor  for  Dr.  Burritt  as  Principal  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind.  They  have  chosen  his 
former  assistant,  Albert  G.  Cowgill,  for  the 
position.  (January  19,  1937.) 

LET  us  briefly  review  Dr.  Burritt’s  life 
and  career  of  head  and  heart  service 
to  his  chosen  people.  He  was  born  in  1867 
in  a  village  of  western  New  York,  where 
his  father  was  a  minister.  Being  the  first  of 
six  children,  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  an  oldest  son  fell  to  him,  especially  after 
the  family  had  settled  on  a  farm.  A  brother 
writes :  “Olin  was  in  a  very  real  sense  the 
guiding  star  that  helped  pull  me  over  many 
difficulties”;  adding  that  Olin  had  had  to 


help  himself  through  college,  doing  neigh¬ 
borhood  chores  in  addition  to  tutoring  and 
earning  scholarships.  Not  for  him  were  there 
vacations.  As  a  student  he  excelled  in  mathe¬ 
matics  and  the  languages,  even  studying 
Hebrew  while  expecting  to  enter  the 
ministry.  But  enjoying  teaching,  as  he  came 
to  do,  he  followed  it,  rising  to  head  an 
academy.  He  had  meanwhile  married  and 
had  a  son  who,  at  the  age  of  five,  rose  from 
a  bed  of  sickness  blind.  Naturally  enough, 
therefore,  when  in  1901  the  New  York  State 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia  needed  a 
new  superintendent,  this  father  further 
qualified  himself  for  such  a  position,  passed 
the  required  examination,  was  appointed,  be¬ 
gan  making  his  mark,  and  presently  found 
himself  a  member  and  the  secretary  of  the 
just-appointed  New  York  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind.  His  added  duties  were  to 
gather  from  far  and  near  all  sorts  of  sta¬ 
tistics  on  blindness  and  the  blind,  to  visit 
every  not-too-remote  agency  in  behalf  of 
these  people,  and  finally  to  prepare  the  Com- 
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mission’s  report  to  the  Governor.  This,  when 
printed,  made  a  thick  book  of  data,  selected 
pictures,  and  recommendations.  So  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  our  young  superintendent  early 
became  more  conversant  with  his  whole  field 
of  work  than  most  others  ever  become.  Such 
broadness  of  knowledge  foretold  the  edu¬ 
cator  in  him. 

He  and  I,  having  exchanged  visits,  found 
that  we  agreed  in  so  many  respects  that  I 
wanted  him  to  succeed  me  at  Overbrook, 
which  he  did  in  1907.  He  and  Mrs.  Burritt 
had  been  very  happy  at  Batavia;  but  the 
prospect  which  an  endowed  school  offered 
for  experiment  and  growth,  not  to  mention 
the  complete  new  plant,  won  them  over. 

Right  away  began  the  series  of  annual 
reports  which  Dr.  French,  in  From  Homer 
to  Helen  Keller ,  commends.  These  show  not 
alone  enthusiasm  but  also  sympathetic  in¬ 
sight,  vision,  and  a  completeness  seldom  put 
into  such  publications.  Dr.  Burritt,  always 
a  student,  made  them  the  vehicle  of  the 
results  of  his  research.  His  carefully  chosen 
illustrations  showed  how  bright  and  cheerful 
an  institution  for  the  blind  can  be.  The  local 
public  visited,  and  left  it  proud  of  their 
school  and  convinced  of  the  educability  of 
blind  youth.  But  he  wrote  also  to  attract  and 
influence  his  colleagues.  They,  too,  came  and 
could  not  but  carry  home  new  ideas  and  new 
enthusiasms. 

Presently,  therefore,  and  because  he  was 
active  at  all  conventions,  Dr.  Burritt  found 
himself  a  leader  in  our  progressive  camp, 
which  position  he  has  continued  to  hold.  The 
following  list  of  a  few  of  his  representative 
studies  indicates  their  range:  “Overbrook’s 
Inquiry  into  the  Condition  of  the  Blind  of 
Three  States”  (1909)  ;  “Recreation  in  a 
School  for  the  Blind”  (1911);  “Co-educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind  and  the  Seeing”  (1911)  ; 
“What  the  National  Government  is  Doing 
for  the  Blind  and  What  More  It  Ought  to 
Do”  (1914)  ;  “Continuation  Scholarships  for 
Selected  Pupils”  (1919)  ;  “Training  Courses 


for  Prospective  Home  Teachers”  (1925)  ; 
“The  Blind  Feeble-Minded”  (1930);  “Vol¬ 
unteer  Reading”  (1930)  ;  “Vocations  Open 
to  Blind  People”  (1934)  ;  “A  Program  of 
Vocational  Guidance  for  Blind  Youth” 

(1936). 

“Believing  that  the  assumption  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  indispensable  for  character 
development,  Dr.  Burritt  has  encouraged 
every  school  enterprise  that  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  students  to  assume  responsibility. 
This  is  a  major  reason  for  the  poultry  de¬ 
partment  that  was  opened  in  1921.”  Now 
Overbrook,  as  everybody  knows,  is  a  resi¬ 
dential  school.  While  he,  as  Principal,  pre¬ 
ferred  such  a  place  for  the  proper  starting  of 
his  handicapped  children,  he  was  not  blind 
to  the  shortcomings  of  an  institution,  and 
soon  came  to  send  out  daily  to  nearby  public 
high  schools  those  of  his  advanced  students 
who  could  be  expected  to  hold  their  own 
there;  and  finally  to  induce  any  who  might 
be  able  to  attend  their  home  high  school,  to 
leave  Overbrook  and  do  so.  This  experience, 
he  contended,  gave  them  not  only  independ¬ 
ence  but  also  the  chance  to  know,  and  be 
known  and  properly  appraised  by,  their 
home  communities — a  beginning  socialization 
of  the  most  practical  sort. 

Of  course  he  buttressed  the  enterprise  by 
brailling  the  special  text-books  needed  or  by 
arranging  to  have  these  read  aloud.  The 
paper,  “Volunteer  Reading,”  listed  above, 
describes  what  some  consider  his  most  unique 
achievement.  Having  started  a  group  of 
war-service-minded  women  in  the  hand- 
transcription  of  stories  into  braille  and  dis¬ 
covered  an  almost  inexhaustible  zeal  for  any 
such  service — this  fervor  he  cleverly  con¬ 
served  by  diverting  it  into  reading  aloud, 
first  at  Overbrook  evenings  to  his  individual 
extra-mural  students,  then  to  those  at  college, 
university,  or  professional  school,  between 
recitations  or  lectures.  In  this  way,  and  with¬ 
out  cost  to  the  institution,  he  made  practical 
his  scheme  for  giving  every  fit  boy  or  girl 
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the  chance  to  study  outside  and  so  to  measure 
himself  early  alongside  the  seeing.  Multi¬ 
plied  and  systematized  into  a  department  as 
this  reading  came  to  be,  it  worked  with 
business-like  regularity,  the  last  account  re¬ 
porting  the  total  of  weekly  hours  furnished 
to  be  190.  I  doubt  if  any  similar  school  ever 
approached  Overbrook  in  seizing  upon  such 
outside  urge  to  co-operate  and  in  impressing, 
year  after  year,  upon  hundreds  of  the  general 
public  collaborating  in  person,  the  fact  that 
blind  students  are  of  the  same  clay  as  them¬ 
selves  except  that  they  cannot  see. 

Dr.  Burritt  also  furthered  the  higher  edu¬ 
cation  of  his  selected  people  through  state 
scholarships  and,  after  their  graduation, 
placed  one  after  another  in  gainful  occupa¬ 
tions  and  in  salaried  positions.  What  a  satis¬ 
faction  it  must  have  been  to  have  his  son 
one  of  these!  But  he  did  not  neglect,  nor 
forget  to  give  all  possible  aid  to,  those  of  his 
pupils  who  were  backward — holding  for 
them  a  “make-up”  summer  school  in  his 
then  otherwise  vacated  kindergarten  build¬ 
ing;  and,  during  the  whole  academic  year, 
conducting  for  the  unpromising  blind  chil¬ 
dren  of  Philadelphia  a  day-class  in  the  city. 

A  mere  catalog  of  his  efforts  to  raise  the 
status  of  blind  people  would  be  a  long  one. 
Here  are  a  few : — Creating  a  city  office  and 
salesroom  under  his  indefatigable  field  of¬ 
ficer  who,  as  employment  and  placement 
agent,  long  made  unnecessary  a  special  public 
Commission;  helping  transfer  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  schools  for  the  blind  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Charity  to  that  of  Public 
Instruction ;  installing  an  original  depart¬ 
ment  of  pupil  mental  measurement  and  re¬ 
search;  carrying  on  our  first  and  only  sys¬ 
tematic  course  in  the  training  of  home 
teachers  in  connection  with  a  recognized 
school  of  social  work,  and  so  aiming  to  lift 
ours  to  the  level  of  other  field  work ;  being  the 
driving  force  on  the  Governor’s  Committee 
to  report  on  the  reorganization  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  work  for  the  blind ;  making  his 


school  staff  eligible  to  the  State  Employees’ 
Retirement  Fund;  housing  his  college  boys 
term-times  with  a  devoted  couple  on  the 
grounds  where  all  could  be  free  from  the 
restrictions  of  the  school  and  could  enjoy 
the  cultural  advantages  of  family  life;  and 
housing  there,  during  summer  vacations, 
small  groups  of  ambitious  boys  (the  needy 
or  homeless  ones  preferred),  that  they  might 
carry  on  the  school  poultry  plant  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  for  themselves,  conbining  this  with  the 
re-caning  of  neighborhood  chairs.  The  boys 
were  eager  for  the  experience  as  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  their  commercial  course. 

Not  only  did  Dr.  Burritt  belong  to  each 
and  every  agency  for  the  blind  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  but  he  was  so  co-operative  with  other 
social  agencies  of  both  city  and  state  as  to 
be  looked  up  to  by  them  as  authority  in  all 
matters  within  his  field.  Likewise  he  was 
chosen  to  represent  our  special  schools  of 
the  whole  country  on  the  board  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  which 
has  its  offices  in  New  York  City;  also  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Surgeon-General  of  the 
United  States  on  a  committee  to  draw  the 
new  building  plans  for  the  rehabilitation  and 
training  of  our  war-blinded  at  Baltimore 
where,  for  some  months,  he  was  on  part- 
time  service  as  Director  of  Education. 

In  1926  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
made  him  a  Doctor  of  Science.  In  1931 
Canada  called  him  to  undertake  a  survey  in 
behalf  of  its  Royal  Commission  to  inquire 
into  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare 
of  blind  persons  within  the  Provinces  of 
Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan. 

While  Dr.  Burritt’s  professional  service 
to  our  cause  as  a  whole  is  conspicuous 
enough,  it  is  as  modest  helper  to  individuals 
at  psychological  moments  that  those  who 
lived  at  his  two  institutions  will  remember 
him  most.  Many  a  pupil  in  trouble  sought 
him,  knowing  that  he  would  be  listened  to 
and  given  impartial  and  wise  advice.  Twenty- 
one  of  his  girls  went  on  to  college.  A  Batavia 
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graduate,  now  a  fellow  superintendent  says, 
“Every  step  in  my  onward  progress  I  owe 
to  him.”  So,  too,  he  befriended  deserving 
members  of  his  staff — being  always  alert 
to  reward  such  and  yet  not  to  rob  our  general 
cause,  but  rather  to  aid  and  strengthen  it  by 
recommending  them  to  greater  opportunities 
within  it  elsewhere.  For  example,  when  the 
day-school  movement  for  blind  children  was 
beginning  in  New  York  and  adjacent  cities, 
he  released  several  of  his  best  teachers  to 
promote  that  novel  and  somewhat  unwelcome 
venture.  In  how  many  ways  he  showed  the 
spirit  of  neighborly  service!  Yes,  and  what 
fillips  his  after-chapel  talks  to  sister  institu¬ 


tions  were!  “He  always  had  a  message  of 
cheer  and  encouragement  that  made  every 
one  feel  better.” 

Our  friend’s  school  work  may  be  over, 
but  his  vivifying  influence  remains.  Believ¬ 
ing  in  blind  people  as  he  did,  and  splendidly 
as  he  championed  them  and  their  cause,  we 
can  but  congratulate  him  upon  having  been 
able  to  turn  to  the  benefit  of  others  the 
sorrow  that  early  befell  his  own  family. 
Naturally  the  thoughts  of  those  of  us  who 
knew  him  well  have  been  with  him  often  of 
late;  and  we  affectionately  wish  him  life’s 
evening  brightened  through  contemplation 
of  the  things  he  achieved. 


WPA  PROJECT  AT  PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

By  Edward  J.  Waterhouse 


IN  SEPTEMBER,  1935,  the  local  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  WPA  invited  Dr.  Gabriel 
Farrell,  Director  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  to 
co-operate  in  a  project  for  making  maps  for 
blind  students.  Dr.  Farrell  accepted  the  in¬ 
vitation  and  instructed  the  writer  to  plan 
and  supervise  a  project  for  making  geo¬ 
graphical  and  historical  maps  for  distribution 
among  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States,  and  a  number  of  street  maps  of 
Boston  and  suburban  districts  for  the  use 
of  blind  persons  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
project  was  also  to  include  the  designing 
and  manufacture  of  a  machine  for  emboss¬ 
ing  maps  and  diagrams.  As  Perkins  is  not 
a  public  institution,  the  Massachusetts 
Division  of  the  Blind  agreed  to  act  as  spon¬ 
sors,  and  we  are  much  indebted  to  the  help¬ 
ful  co-operation  of  Mr.  William  H.  Mc¬ 
Carthy  in  this  respect. 

Work  commenced  in  March,  1936,  in  the 
school  buildings  in  Watertown  and  in  the 
machine  shops  of  the  Howe  Memorial  Press 
in  South  Boston  where  it  was  supervised  by 


Mr.  Frank  C.  Bryan,  whose  long  experience 
with  embossed  maps  has  been  invaluable  at 
all  stages  of  the  project.  The  finished  prod¬ 
ucts  are  now  being  distributed  through  the 
mails.  The  maps  are  22"  x  28"  in  size,  and  as 
they  have  been  planned  for  classroom  use, 
they  are  not  bound  together,  but  are  placed 
loose  in  seven  folders  containing  fifty  maps 
each.  A  single  copy  of  a  map  is  insufficient 
for  a  whole  class  of  students,  but  the  map 
plates  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press,  and  any  number  of  addi¬ 
tional  copies  may  be  obtained  for  the  cost 
of  the  paper  and  printing.  The  heavy  cost 
of  embossing  the  plates  has  been  borne  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Each  folder  con¬ 
tains  a  braille  and  mimeographed  list  of 
contents,  and  a  complete  catalog  is  being 
prepared  which  will  be  available  shortly. 
To  provide  these  single  copies  free  of  charge 
to  each  school  for  the  blind  in  America  has 
involved  an  expenditure  of  thirty  thousand 
dollars  of  WPA  funds,  to  which  Perkins 
had  added  about  four  thousand  dollars. 

The  folders  contain  237  geographical 
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maps,  108  historical  maps,  and  5  maps  show¬ 
ing  the  chief  air  routes  of  the  world.  They 
are  brailled  in  grade  one  and  a  half.  The 
geographical  maps  cover  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  are  for  the  most  part  in  groups 
of  three — outline,  physical,  and  political. 
They  will  probably  be  of  value  from  the 
fourth  grade  upwards,  though  an  even  lower 
grade  at  Perkins  has  used  some  of  them 
to  good  advantage.  The  decision  to  make 
many  of  the  maps  in  series  of  three  was  the 
result  of  several  months  of  experimenting. 

Planning  of  this  project  was  by  no  means 
simple.  There  were  already  in  existence 
many  excellent  maps,  and  naturally  we 
wished  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication. 
The  idea  of  constructing  a  bound  atlas  suit¬ 
able  for  reference  was  abandoned  because 
the  chief  need  seemed  to  be  a  set  of  maps 
for  desk  use,  larger  and  of  wider  scope  than 
those  already  obtainable.  Investigation 
showed  that  the  chief  criticism  made  of 
many  existing  maps  was  that  they  were  over¬ 
crowded  and  consequently  confused  the 
mind. 

I  had  learned  from  a  number  of  years  of 
experience  with  embossed  mathematical 
diagrams  that  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty  for  the  average  student  to  build 
up  a  complete  and  accurate  mental  picture 
through  the  finger  tips.  The  student  usually 
fails  to  see  the  wood  for  the  trees,  for,  while 
normally  deft  fingers  can  pick  out  masses 
of  complicated  detail  piece-meal,  I  have 
found  few  pupils  who  can  visualize  a  com¬ 
plicated  pattern,  and  the  primary  purpose  of 
a  map  is  to  provide  a  pattern  of  shapes  and 
relative  positions. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Holmes,  who  served 
many  years  as  Director  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  as 
Chairman  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee 
has  assisted  us  with  the  maps  as  editor-in- 
chief.  He  has  described  the  problem  of 
visualizing  patterns  through  the  fingers 
clearly.  He  says :  “The  eye  cannot  help  see¬ 


ing  much  that  it  is  not  looking  for,  but  the 
finger  finds  only  what  it  actually  touches.” 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  particularly  true 
with  maps.  Whatever  items  of  information 
the  eye  may  seek,  it  receives  willy-nilly  the 
complete  setting,  without  which  the  par¬ 
ticular  item  is  usually  meaningless.  The  eye 
moves  from  the  whole  to  the  part,  but  the 
finger  can  only  achieve  the  whole  through 
a  synthesis  of  the  parts.  Consequently  we 
have  endeavored  to  provide  maps  which 
will  help  pupils  to  acquire  geographical  pic¬ 
tures,  the  sort  of  patterns  which  spontane¬ 
ously  come  to  the  mind  of  sighted  persons 
whenever  they  think  of  Florida,  or  Italy, 
or  any  other  familiar  outline.  With  this  in 
mind  we  have  made  a  series  of  outline  maps 
which  contain  very  little  but  the  shape  of 
each  country.  Whenever  the  boundary  was 
not  too  tortuous  we  have  used  large  dots, 
which  should  enable  even  clumsy  fingers  to 
convey  an  accurate  picture  to  the  brain.  In 
addition,  we  hope  these  outline  maps  will 
provide  a  useful  basis  for  teachers  who  wish 
to  add  material  of  their  own  choosing. 

Compared  with  many  maps  in  circulation, 
the  physical  and  political  ones  which  com¬ 
plete  the  groups  of  three  look  very  bare.  It 
has  been  a  constant  temptation  to  add  just 
this  city  or  that  river,  and  it  has  been  difficult 
to  decide  which  items  to  remove  when  our 
proof-readers  have  given  a  verdict  of  “over¬ 
crowded.”  But  we  have  insisted  on  making 
simplicity  our  goal.  Occasionally  we  have 
omitted  material  because  there  was  not  room 
to  include  it  in  the  keys.  The  maps  are  a 
large  size,  and  it  would  not  be  handy  to  refer 
to  a  supplementary  index  sheet. 

Most  of  the  historical  maps  are  based  on 
Shepherd’s  Historical  Atlas  (Henry  Holt  & 
Company,  New  York)  and  teachers  may 
find  this  book  of  value  in  conjunction  with 
them.  They  are  planned  for  high-school  and 
college  students,  and  presuppose  a  geo¬ 
graphical  knowledge  of  the  territory  covered. 
So  far  as  we  know,  they  are  the  first  his- 
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torical  maps  to  be  embossed  for  blind  people, 
and  judging  by  the  number  of  requests  for 
them  received  from  college  students,  they  are 
greatly  needed. 

We  have  endeavored  to  make  the  maps 
up-to-date,  and  have  sought  the  latest  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  boundaries,  capital  cities, 
and  so  forth,  but  a  few  subsequent  changes 
have  already  taken  place.  Variations  in 
spelling  have  caused  countless  difficulties. 
We  have  used  anglicized  forms  whenever 
possible,  preferring  Algiers,  for  example, 
to  Alger.  We  have  found  little  to  guide  us 
with  such  multi-spelled  names  as  Roamania, 
and  when  faced  with  variations  in  non- 
European  names,  such  as  the  capital  city  of 
Italian  Somaliland,  we  have  usually  chosen 
the  simplest  form  we  could  find. 

Employed  on  the  project  were  twelve 
blind  men  and  women,  former  students  of 
Perkins  Institution,  who  assisted  Mr. 
Holmes  as  proof-readers  and  editors.  Four 
things  were  required  of  them :  to  discover 
braille  errors,  to  co-operate  with  a  sighted 
worker  in  checking  the  accuracy  of  each 
map,  to  condemn  anything  which  might  be 
misleading,  and  to  suggest  improvements.  Al¬ 
though  every  effort  has  been  made  to  detect 
mistakes,  it  is  perhaps  too  much  to  hope  that 
none  have  escaped.  In  countless  details  the 
maps  have  been  improved  through  sugges¬ 
tions  made  by  these  workers.  In  addition, 
some  of  the  pupils  at  Perkins  Institution 
and  a  number  of  other  braille  readers  have 
studied  sample  maps  and  offered  valuable 
criticism.  As  far  as  possible,  the  maps  are 
the  product  of  blind  people. 

Most  of  the  symbols  selected  had  been 
widely  used  on  previous  maps.  The  conven¬ 
tional  use  of  an  arrangement  of  arcs  to  de¬ 
note  mountains  was  abandoned  because  a 
range  running  north  and  south  felt  quite 
different  from  one  running  east  to  west. 
Masses  of  low-domed  dots  have  been  sub¬ 
stituted  which  feel  the  same  to  all  move¬ 
ments  of  the  finger.  After  considerable 


discussion  the  editing  group  decided  to  “spot 
over”  lakes  and  portions  of  the  ocean  which 
adjoin  the  land.  We  have  aimed  to  make 
the  water  dots  lower  than  those  used  for 
coast  lines,  and  have  used  shallower  dies, 
but  as  the  plates  have  been  embossed  by 
hand,  it  has  been  difficult  to  accomplish  this 
uniformly.  The  braille  dots  on  the  maps  are 
higher  than  those  found  in  the  books  on  our 
library  shelves.  Perhaps  because  maps  are 
examined  more  carefully  than  books,  or 
perhaps  because  other  symbols  interfere  with 
the  sweep  of  the  fingers,  a  higher  dot  was 
the  editors’  unanimous  choice.  There  are 
very  few  easily  distinguishable  symbols  and 
to  use  them  to  convey  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  information,  especially  on  the 
historical  maps,  has  been  an  interesting  prob¬ 
lem.  Only  a  fraction  of  the  material  appear¬ 
ing  on  print  maps  could  be  used,  for  most 
of  the  devices  found,  in  print  have  no  coun¬ 
terpart  in  embossing.  Some  of  these  devices 
appear  on  a  map  lying  before  me,  which  is 
printed  in  at  least  twelve  different  colors 
and  shadings,  and  innumerable  sizes  and 
shapes  of  type.  Limits  of  jurisdiction  are 
defined  variously.  The  words  “Saracenic 
Possessions”  in  a  distinctive  type,  printed 
across  continent,  ocean,  and  islands  identi¬ 
fies  one  political  group,  while  “Holy  Roman 
Empire,”  running  vertically  from  the  Baltic 
to  Naples,  and  cutting  across  boundaries  and 
rivers  and  even  running  across  the  names 
of  cities  and  states,  identifies  a  second.  There 
is  only  one  style  and  size  of  braille.  Because 
the  finger  more  frequently  contacts  a  word 
in  the  middle  than  at  the  beginning,  italics 
and  double  capitals  are  liable  to  be  over¬ 
looked.  Experiments  showed  us  that  braille 
cannot  be  tilted  more  than  150  up  or  down 
without  causing  confusion.  It  is,  of  course, 
desirable  that  different  symbols  should  not 
cross  each  other,  or  even  come  too  close,  and 
braille  cannot  be  superimposed  on  other 
embossings. 

While  it  is  necessary  to  omit  much  that  a 
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print  map  contains,  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  include  material  that  a  print  map  leaves  to 
the  imagination.  As  an  example,  provinces 
may  be  named  in  print,  but  their  boundaries 
omitted,  and  while  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
objectionable  to  the  eye,  the  finger  is  more 
analytical  and  requires  every  boundary  to  be 
included. 

The  maps  have  been  made  almost  entirely 
by  hand  by  men  who  were  doing  an  un¬ 
familiar  task.  Most  of  the  sighted  workers 
had  to  learn  to  read  and  write  braille  accu¬ 
rately.  Each  map  was  drawn  the  correct  size 
with  a  pantograph  and  then  traced  in  re¬ 
verse.  The  code  and  keys  were  written  out 
in  braille,  and  space  allotted  to  them  on  the 
map.  The  reversed  map  was  then  pasted  on  a 
brass  plate  and  the  whole  laid  on  a  specially 
treated  asphalt  bed  which  offered  the  correct 
amount  of  resistence.  Practically  all  the  em¬ 
bossing  was  done  by  hand,  a  symbol  at  a 
time,  requiring  great  patience  to  obtain  uni¬ 
form  depth  and  spacing.  The  braille  was 
added  with  slates  twenty-four  inches  long 
which  fitted  over  the  plate.  Most  of  these 
slates  and  the  dies  were  made  by  WPA 
machinists  in  the  machine  shop  in  South 
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Boston,  and  WPA  printers  worked  on  the 
presses  of  the  Howe  Memorial  Press. 

In  view  of  widespread  accounts  of  ineffi¬ 
ciency  and  loafing  on  WPA  projects,  it  is 
only  fair  to  state  that  the  workers  as  a  whole 
learned  and  performed  difficult  technical 
tasks  with  marked  success,  showing  keen 
interest  in  the  work.  The  local  WPA  officials 
gave  helpful  co-operation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  series  of 
maps  completes  a  hundred  years  of  map¬ 
making  at  Perkins  Institution.  In  the  foyer 
of  the  school  administration  building  at 
Watertown  stands  a  large  globe,  believed 
to  be  the  first  to  be  made  anywhere  for 
blind  pupils,  which  bears  the  date  of  1837. 
The  embossing  machine  which  was  com¬ 
pleted  as  the  project  ended  should  enable  us 
to  attain  a  higher  standard  of  workmanship 
in  the  future.  It  can  operate  on  plates  as 
large  as  thirty  inches  square  and  is  adapted 
to  braille  as  well  as  to  emboss.  With  this 
machine,  and  the  supply  of  plates  just  com¬ 
pleted,  the  Howe  Memorial  Press  is  well 
equipped  to  start  a  second  century  of  map¬ 
making  for  blind  students. 


ARTICLE  XIII,  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  BLIND 

By  Peter  J.  Salmon 


NOW  that  Social  Security  is  moving 
into  New  York  in  a  big  way,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  review  some  of  the  main 
points  involved,  and  see  what  it  means  to 
work  for  the  blind,  particularly  as  far  as  the 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  is  concerned. 

As  you  will  doubtless  recall,  New  York 
has  a  habit  of  dividing  itself  in  two  on  many 
legislative  matters,  and  this  has  been  true 
with  respect  to  blind  relief.  The  five  counties 
of  New  York  City  have  been  operating  for 
a  great  many  years  under  a  provision  in  the 
charter  of  the  City  of  New  York  which 
states  that  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare  shall  insert  in  his  annual  budget  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  be  used 
for  relief  of  the  needy  adult  blind.  The 
provision,  of  course,  is  wholly  inadequate 
and  has  been  ineffective  as  a  good  relief  meas¬ 
ure.  In  the  old  days  it  was  looked  on,  frankly, 
as  a  dole.  There  was  little  or  no  investiga¬ 
tion.  During  the  past  few  years,  however,  a 
real  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Welfare  to  do  a  fairly  good 
investigating  job,  as  far  as  the  limited  funds 
would  permit,  basing  the  amounts  on  the 
number  of  dependents  and  other  factors  of 
need,  but  of  course  this  could  only  be  done 
in  an  inadequate  way  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  Department  has  had  from  twelve 
hundred  to  fourteen  hundred  eligible  appli¬ 
cants  among  whom  it  had  to  divide  up  the 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 
The  grant  has  been  made  on  a  semi-annual 
basis  which  in  itself  has  been  a  harmful  prac¬ 
tice  since  many  of  the  blind  persons  had 
their  checks  mortgaged  long  before  they  were 
received.  The  investigators  have  had  to  be 


made  by  persons  who,  for  the  balance  of  the 
year,  had  other  jobs  from  which  they  were 
taken  twice  a  year  in  order  to  make  a  check-up 
on  the  needy  blind  of  the  community.  The 
Department  has  been  fully  conscious  of  the 
need  for  trained  personnel  to  handle  the 
situation  regarding  the  blind  and  has  evi¬ 
denced  a  willingness  to  co-operate  by  work¬ 
ing  with  the  agencies  for  a  better  relief  set-up. 

The  result  of  the  closer  co-operation  of 
the  past  few  years  is  evidenced  by  the  addi¬ 
tional  allotment  of  up  to  nine  dollars  per 
month  which  has  been  allowed  to  blind  per¬ 
sons  having  special  needs,  such  as  guide 
service,  extra  carfares,  electricity  for  talking- 
book  machines,  radios,  etc.  This  additional 
allowance  has  been  worked  out  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  Home  Relief  Bureau. 

No  one  questions  the  friendly,  co-opera¬ 
tive  attitude  of  those  in  charge  of  dispensing 
the  relief  in  the  Department  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare,  but  as  indicated,  the  whole  provision 
and  set-up  are  totally  inadequate  and  have 
been  so  recognized  by  practically  all  con¬ 
cerned. 

In  the  fifty-seven  counties  outside  of  New 
York  City  there  has  been  a  dififerent  situa¬ 
tion.  In  1922,  the  Legislature  passed  a  law 
(Chapter  185  of  the  Laws  of  New  York) 
which  provided  relief  up  to  three  hundred 
dollars  a  year  for  blind  persons.  This  relief 
was  based  on  need.  The  act  is  voluntary  in¬ 
sofar  as  the  counties  are  concerned.  In  other 
words,  the  counties  have  paid  the  bill  wher¬ 
ever  they  have  elected  to  give  relief  to  the 
blind.  New  York  State  has  had  no  share  in 
the  actual  cost  of  relief  with  the  exception 
of  such  appropriation  as  had  been  made  to 
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the  State  Commission  for  limited  personnel. 
The  New  York  State  Blind  Relief  Law  was 
amended  in  1935  (under  Chapter  531)  which, 
among  other  things,  removed  the  maximum 
limit  of  three  hundred  dollars  a  year.  The 
State  Commission  has  done  a  good  job  in 
administering  its  blind  relief  law,  especially 
when  one  remembers  how  limited  is  its  per¬ 
sonnel,  there  being  only  one  full  time  worker 
in  addition  to  secretarial  assistance.  The 
Commission  has  had  to  do  an  educational 
job  in  getting  the  counties  to  accept  the  idea 
of  relief  and  to  pay  for  it,  and  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  getting  nearly  all  counties  to  do 
so.  Insofar  as  possible,  the  Commission  has 
used  relief  as  a  means  of  aiding  in  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  blind.  Certain  provisions 
in  the  law  assisted  the  Commission  in  doing 
this.  While  the  grants  on  the  whole  have 
probably  not  exceeded  an  average  of  twenty 
dollars  per  month,  they  have  been  so  much 
more  than  those  allowed  in  New  York  City 
that  one  is  left  to  wonder  why  it  was  that  in 
1923  the  blind  people  of  New  York  City 
themselves  elected  to  keep  their  own  set-up 
under  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
instead  of  taking  the  more  advantageous 
and  better  set-up  provided  through  the  bill 
to  be  administered  through  the  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind.  That,  how¬ 
ever,  is  past  history,  and  it  is  only  of  interest 
now  in  view  of  the  working  out  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  And  so  we  pass  on  without  even  a  wave 
of  the  hand  to  our  next  consideration. 

Several  years  ago  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  through 
a  general  committee  working  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Welfare  and  later  with 
the  Intersection  Committee  on  Charter  Re¬ 
vision  of  the  Welfare  Council,  worked  out  a 
suggested  change  in  the  charter  of  the  City 
of  New  York  so  as  to  provide  adequate  re¬ 
lief  for  the  needy  blind.  These  suggestions 
are  being  considered  at  the  present  time  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  Committee 
on  Statutory  Consolidation.  In  the  meantime, 


however,  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act 
had  been  passed  on  August  14,  1935,  and  in 
March  of  1936  the  Dunnigan-Steingut  bill 
was  introduced  in  the  New  York  legislature. 
This  bill  included  a  provision  known  as 
Article  XIII,  Assistance  to  the  Blind,  along 
with  other  Social  Security  provisions.  The 
bill  passed  the  Senate  unanimously  three 
times,  and  as  many  times  was  rejected  by 
the  Assembly.  Finally,  one  of  the  provisions 
— that  for  old  age  assistance — was  passed  in 
3:935  as  a  separate  bill. 

Knowing  the  whole  question  would  be 
re-opened  by  the  1936  legislature,  the  Greater 
New  York  Council  of  Agencies  for  the 
Blind,  on  December  8,  1936,  appointed  a 
Legislative  Committee  to  draft  a  substitute 
article  for  Article  XIII,  providing  assistance 
to  the  blind.  On  January  6,  1937,  the  Gover¬ 
nor  introduced  the  Social  Security  bill  as 
the  Number  One  measure.  This  bill  was  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  that  presented  last 
year  and  bears  the  name  of  the  same  spon¬ 
sors,  Senator  Dunnigan  and  Assemblyman 
Steingut.  Again  the  bill  passed  the  Senate 
unanimously,  but,  at  the  request  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  although  the  Republican  Assembly 
had  practically  agreed  not  to  oppose  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  measure,  a  special  public  hear¬ 
ing  was  obtained  in  order  to  hear  arguments 
on  Article  XIII,  Assistance  to  the  Blind. 
There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  misunder¬ 
standing  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Social  Security  Act  and  a  lack  of  the 
full  realization  of  the  implications  involved 
in  the  supervisory  set-up  of  relief  contem¬ 
plated  under  the  Dunnigan-Steingut  bill. 
This  set-up  was  the  more  complicated  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  reor¬ 
ganization  going  on  in  the  State  Department 
of  Social  Welfare. 

The  Council  bill  was  concerned  with  a 
number  of  fundamental  principles,  the  chief 
of  which  was  that  the  supervision  of  relief 
should  remain  under  the  direction  of  the  New 
York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind.  The 
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Commissioner  of  Social  Welfare  disap¬ 
proved  the  plan  of  the  Council.  His  plan  was 
and  is  to  have  blind  relief  administered 
through  a  division  of  assistance  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Social  Welfare  in  which  old 
age  assistance,  aid  for  dependent  children, 
and  other  forms  of  relief  are  centralized. 
The  Dunnigan-Steingut  bill  made  applicable 
to  blind  assistance  all  provisions  in  the  old 
age  assistance  act  which  were  not  inconsis¬ 
tent.  The  Council  bill,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  based  on  strong  objection  to  tying  the 
blind  assistance  up  with  that  of  old  age. 

The  Council  bill  included  the  following 
definition  of  blindness: 

A  person  shall  be  considered  as  blind  for 
the  purpose  of  this  article  who,  upon  exami¬ 
nation  by  an  eye  physician,  has  visual  acuity 
of  not  more  than  20/200  in  the  better  eye 
with  correcting  lenses  or  has  seriously  im¬ 
paired  vision  due  to  limited  fields  of  vision 
which  will  be  based  on  the  degree  of  con¬ 
striction  of  fields  or  due  to  other  factors 
affecting  usefulness  of  vision.  Eligibility  as 
related  to  the  eye  condition  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  according  to  the  standards  adopted  by 
the  division  for  the  blind. 

The  Dunnigan-Steingut  bill,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  New  York  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  contained  the  following  defini¬ 
tion  of  blindness: 

A  person  shall  be  considered  as  blind  who 
has  not  more  than  20/200  visual  acuity  in 
the  better  eye  with  correction  and  for  whom 
a  diagnosis  and  medical  findings  show  the 
condition  to  be  permanent  and  that  vision 
cannot  be  improved  to  better  than  20/200; 
or  where  there  is  loss  of  vision  due  to  other 
factors  which  affect  the  usefulness  of  vision 
to  a  like  degree,  and  for  whom  a  diagnosis 
and  medical  findings  show  the  condition  to 
be  permanent.  Classification  of  the  eye  con¬ 
dition  within  the  provisions  of  this  definition 
shall  be  determined  according  to  standards 
adopted  by  the  state  board  of  social  welfare. 

As  this  is  being  written  and  as  a  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  the  work  of  the  Council,  the  follow¬ 


ing  is  substantially  the  definition  of  blind¬ 
ness  which  is  likely  to  be  inserted  in  the  bill 
which  now  seems  certain  to  be  passed 
shortly1 : 

A  person  shall  be  considered  as  blind  who 
has  not  more  than  20/200  visual  acuity  in  the 
better  eye  and  for  whom  the  diagnosis  and 
medical  findings  show  that  vision  cannot  be 
improved  to  better  than  20/200  and  where 
there  is  loss  of  vision  due  wholly  or  in  part 
to  impairment  of  field  vision  or  to  other 
factors  which  affect  the  usefulness  of  vision 
to  a  like  degree.  Classification  of  the  eye  con¬ 
dition  under  the  provisions  of  this  definition 
shall  be  determined  according  to  standards 
adopted  by  the  state  department  of  social 
welfare  in  consultation  with  the  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

In  the  Council  bill  it  was  recommended 
that  the  additional  needs  of  the  blind  be 
recognized  by  an  allowance  of  at  least  25 
per  cent  more  than  for  a  person  with  sight. 
The  members  of  the  committee  were  frank 
to  admit  that  they  did  not  expect  to  get  a 
definite  percentage,  but  they  wanted  to  bring 
out  forcibly  the  extra  needs  a  blind  person 
has,  such  as  guide  service,  extra  carfares, 
etc.,  which  a  sighted  person  in  need  does  not 
have.  This  subject  received  a  good  deal  of 
consideration  and  publicity. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  ways  in 
which  the  Council  bill  differed  with  the  Dun¬ 
nigan-Steingut  bill,  but,  over  and  above  all, 
it  stressed  the  need  of  tying  up  relief  defi¬ 
nitely  to  the  organized  state  work  for  the 
blind,  namely,  the  New  York  State  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind.  Members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee  of  the  Council  made  repre¬ 
sentations  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  New 
York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  and 
the  Commission  went  on  record  with  the 
following  statement,  with  respect  solely  to 
the  supervision  of  relief.  The  Commission 
did  not  take  any  other  definite  stand  on  any 
other  provisions  of  the  Council’s  bill.  The 

1  The  bill  was  finally  passed  on  February  10,  1937. 
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Commissioners’  Resolution  is  contained  in  a 
letter  to  Governor  Lehman,  as  follows : 

Resolved ,  that  the  Board  of  Commission¬ 
ers  of  the  Blind  of  this  state  believe  that 
the  care  of  the  blind  is  of  such  a  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  nature  that  the  relief  for  the  blind 
and  its  administration  should  continue  to  be 
under  the  supervision  of  this  Commission 
or  of  a  commission  similarly  acquainted  with 
the  needs  of  the  blind.  The  administration 
of  relief,  although  it  will  add  to  the  work  of 
the  Commission,  is  considered  of  such  im¬ 
portance  that  the  board  nevertheless  gladly 
embraces  the  continuation  of  this  responsi¬ 
bility.  Through  legislative  enactments  the 
blind  now  enjoy  special  consideration,  and 
as  this  Board  is  charged  directly  with  the 
protection  of  the  interests  of  the  blind,  it 
feels  it  is  not  only  a  matter  of  good  public 
policy  but  for  the  best  interests  of  the  blind 
that  the  relief  to  be  extended  to  the  blind 
under  this  bill  should  be  administered  by  this 
commission. 

Strong  endorsements  were  received  by  the 
Committee  from  the  following:  L.  L.  Watts, 
President  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind;  Stetson  K.  Ryan, 
Secretary  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind;  John  L.  Bledsoe, 
Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  for 
the  Blind;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind;  Walter  G.  Holmes,  Manager  of  the 
Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind ;  the 
Greater  New  York  Council  of  Agencies  for 
the  Blind,  comprising  the  organized  work 
for  the  blind  in  Greater  New  York  City; 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Federation  for  the  Blind ;  and  the  up¬ 
state  agencies  for  the  blind.  In  fact,  no  one 
of  the  established  organized  agencies  for  the 
blind  of  the  state  appeared  in  opposition  to 
the  fundamental  principle  of  continuing  the 
supervision  of  relief  under  the  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind.  It  was  an 
outstanding  demonstration  of  support  of  a 
state  agency. 


Notwithstanding  this  fact,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  overwhelming  support  for  the 
continuance  of  relief  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Commission,  the  bill  is  being  passed 
without  making  such  provision.  As  indicated 
by  Mr.  Bledsoe  in  a  telegram,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  New  York  State  will  not  live 
to  regret  its  action  in  this  regard.  Mr.  Bled¬ 
soe’s  telegram  is  so  strong  and  worth  while 
that  we  quote  it  in  its  entirety : 

BY  ALL  MEANS  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RELIEF 
SHOULD  GO  HAND  IN  HAND  WITH  SERVICE 
AID  AS  REPRESENTED  BY  EXISTING  ORGANIZA¬ 
TIONS  WHOSE  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE  FIT 
THEM  FOR  THIS  SERVICE:  MARYLAND  IS  A 
TERRIBLE  EXAMPLE  OF  HOW  NOT  TO  DO  IT: 
DISTRIBUTION  IS  NOW  IN  THE  HANDS  OF  IN¬ 
EXPERIENCED  PERSONS  WHO  IGNORE  EVERY¬ 
THING  EXCEPT  MONEY  PAYMENTS:  THE  RE¬ 
SULT  IS  SELF-RESPECTING  BLIND  PEOPLE 
STULTIFY  THEMSELVES  IN  ORDER  TO  GET  ANY 

benefits:  it  takes  all  ambition  out  of 

THEM  AND  PLACES  THEM  IN  THE  PAUPER 
CLASS. 

There  was  only  one  minority  group  which 
actually  opposed  the  Council’s  provisions. 
This  was  the  Joint  Action  Committee  rep¬ 
resenting  five  associations  of  the  so-called 
“rank  and  file”  of  the  blind  of  Greater  New 
York.  On  their  own  admission,  this  group 
represented  four  hundred  blind  people  in 
Greater  New  York.  There  are  in  the  state  of 
New  York  approximately  thirteen  thousand 
blind  people.  This  minority  group,  however, 
has  been  quite  articulate  and  insistent  on 
having  a  sliding  pension  system  which  would 
give  to  a  blind  person  whose  income  was 
less  than  forty  dollars  a  month,  a  monthly 
grant  of  sixty  dollars,  and  to  a  person  whose 
income  was  more  than  forty  dollars  a  month 
a  grant  sufficient  to  bring  the  total  income 
up  to  one  hundred  dollars  a  month.  This 
group  objected  to  the  idea  of  a  definition  of 
“soliciting  alms”  as  contained  in  the  Council 
bill.  They  also  desired  to  be  allowed  to  pos¬ 
sess  real  estate  assessed  up  to  five  thousand 
dollars,  insurance  of  five  hundred  dollars. 
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and  an  additional  five  hundred  dollars  in 
savings  without  being  disqualified  for  relief. 
This  is  the  type  of  demand  which  is  most 
likely  to  win  support  in  the  days  to  come 
under  a  set-up  of  relief  in  a  department  of 
assistance  which  will  depend  only  on  co¬ 
operation  for  its  tie-up  with  the  Commission 
for  the  Blind. 

Co-operation  on  an  inter-department  basis 
in  the  state  is  not  the  best  way  to  insure  good, 
sound  administration  of  assistance  to  the 
blind.  It  is  practically  the  unanimous  feel¬ 
ing  of  work  for  the  blind  in  the  State  of 
New  York  and  our  national  organizations  as 
well  that  a  great  mistake  is  being  made  in 
the  undermining  of  the  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind  by  taking  away  from  it  the  re¬ 
lief  set-up.  Without  going  into  prophecy,  we 
may  anticipate  that  this  will  not  be  the  only 
way  in  which  the  work  of  the  Commission 
will  be  encroached  upon.  At  the  public  hear¬ 
ing  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Welfare  of 
the  State  of  New  York  made  the  statement 
that  it  was  his  hope  and  belief  that  in  from 


five  to  ten  years  there  would  be  no  special  so¬ 
cial  workers  for  the  blind,  for  dependent  chil¬ 
dren,  and  for  the  aged,  but  one  group  of  gen¬ 
eral  social  workers  who  would  take  care 
of  the  whole  problem.  If  those  of  us  who 
have  lived  with  work  for  the  blind,  have 
learned  one  thing,  it  has  been  this :  that  such 
progress  as  has  been  made  has  come  only 
through  specialized  work  for  the  blind, 
whether  in  the  field  of  private  philanthropy 
or  in  that  of  legislation.  Granting  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  relief -giving,  there  is  still  nothing 
more  dangerous  than  the  administration  of 
relief  or  assistance  to  the  blind  by  those  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  whole  problem  involved. 
The  giving  of  assistance  to  the  blind  is  as 
different  as  day  and  night  from  that  of  aid 
,to  dependent  children  or  to  the  aged.  It 
should  have  a  different  approach  and  a  dif¬ 
ferent  ultimate  goal.  The  price  of  social 
security  is  too  great  if  it  entails  the  loss  of 
initiative  and  self-respect  which,  up  to  date, 
have  been  so  interwoven  in  the  lives  of  the 
blind. 


THE  TALKING  BOOK 

i 

By  Lucy  A.  Goldthwaite1 


TO  MY  mind  there  is  no  group  of 
workers  in  the  field  of  work  with  the 
blind  which  has  an  opportunity  to  equal  that 
of  the  home  teachers  in  regard  to  introducing 
and  popularizing  library  service.  Therefore 
no  group  of  workers  is  as  important  in  the 
eyes  of  librarians. 

Unfortunately  for  us,  the  very  nature  of 
our  work  keeps  us  at  home,  busy  with  the 
necessity  of  routine  duties;  while  the  work 
of  the  home  teacher  takes  you  out  into  the 
field,  and  you  become,  or  you  should  become, 
itinerant  preachers  of  the  gospel  of  reading. 
It  is  for  you  to  find,  in  fact  to  create,  readers 
and  for  the  librarian  to  hold  their  interest, 
to  encourage  their  reading  habits,  by  provid¬ 
ing  good  service. 

So  it  is  evident  that  our  work  is  closely 
related,  and,  if  reading  is  to  become  the 
great  asset  it  should  be  to  the  public  we  both 
serve,  we  must  maintain  effective  co-opera¬ 
tion. 

I  am  not  altogether  sure  that  in  the  past 
our  co-operation  has  been  all  that  it  might 
have  been.  Are  we  somewhat  to  blame  that, 
after  one  hundred  years  of  effort  and  the 
expenditure  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
money,  it  can  be  said  today  that  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  blind  read?  What  about 
the  enthusiasm  of  home  teachers  for  read¬ 
ing?  Have  you  preached  the  blessings  of 
books  as  zealously  as  you  should  ?  Have  you 
made  it  your  business  to  keep  up  with  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  library  in  your  territory?  Have 
you  been  alert  to  new  publications  bearing 
on  your  own  special  problems  ? 

1 A  paper  read  at  the  Eastern  Conference  of 
Home  Teachers,  New  York,  September  3,  1936. 


You  may  be  thinking  (and  quite  correctly) 
that  librarians  are  not  without  blame  in  the 
matter.  Perhaps  we  have  not  done  all  that 
we  should  in  keeping  in  touch  with  you.  We 
welcome  suggestions  on  this  point. 

The  Braille  Book  Review ,  edited  in  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  came  into  ex¬ 
istence  largely  because  we  felt  the  need  of 
a  regular  channel  of  communication  between 
the  library  and  the  home  teachers  in  our 
vicinity. 

But  are  the  blind  so  far  behind  the  seeing 
in  this  matter  of  reading?  There  is  a  note 
of  discouragement  in  regard  to  the  reading 
habits  of  the  seeing  in  the  reports  of  many 
educators.  Last  winter  I  heard  a  lecture  by 
a  teacher  of  high  standing  and  long  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  matter,  and  her  conclusion  was 
that  the  teaching  of  reading  in  this  country 
has  been  a  failure.  She  was  sympathetic 
with  the  difficulties  of  the  teacher  but  firm 
in  her  belief  that,  if  reading  were  taught 
properly,  it  could  be  made  a  much  more  ef¬ 
fective  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  student  seek¬ 
ing  knowledge  than  it  is  today.  She  believes 
that  teachers  fail  to  bring  this  significant  fact 
home  to  their  pupils. 

If  the  blind  are  behind  in  this  respect, 
please  consider  for  a  moment  the  difficulties 
to  be  overcome.  First  and  foremost  is  the 
fact  that  reading  by  means  of  the  sense  of 
touch,  especially  for  those  blinded  in  later 
life,  must  remain  always  a  slow  process. 
Then  there  is  the  obstacle  presented  by  the 
limited  amount  of  available  literature.  Only 
a  librarian  can  realize  the  number  of  poten¬ 
tial  readers  lost  forever  because  beginners 
cannot  be  given  the  books  they  consider  in- 
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teresting.  Another  hindrance  has  been  the 
hardship  created  in  the  United  States  by 
the  various  changes  in  types.  A  mature  blind 
person  of  today  who  was  a  reader  in  child¬ 
hood  must  by  this  time  either  have  abandoned 
touch  reading  altogether  or  be  hopelessly 
confused  as  to  word  form.  On  this  account 
alone  the  percentage  of  readers  among  the 
English  blind  may  well  be  higher  than  with 
us. 

But  now  we  find  these  unfavorable  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  past  giving  way  to  more  pro¬ 
pitious  ones.  A  new  era  is  beginning.  Those 
of  us  who  have  been  long  in  the  work  may 
well  rejoice  that  we  are  here  to  share  in  the 
benefits  that  have  come  and  will  come  to 
the  blind  in  this  marvelous  age  of  sound. 

Home  teachers  as  well  as  librarians  should 
be  swift  to  sense  the  fact  that  this  change 
in  the  reading  medium  means  a  broader  field 
of  usefulness  for  them.  Home  teachers  have 
an  important  part  to  play  in  this  new  ad¬ 
venture.  In  the  unusual  situation  in  which 
we  now  find  ourselves  they  will  place  over 
ten  thousand  Talking  Book  machines  through 
the  Government  appropriation  alone.  This 
is  a  big  responsibility.  The  best  results  will 
rest  obviously  upon  the  judgment  of  those 
who  are  placing  these  machines — and  also, 
I  might  add  here,  upon  the  judgment  of 
those  who  are  selecting  the  books  to  be 
recorded.  You  cannot  make  a  reader  listen 
to  a  dull  book  any  more  than  you  can  influ¬ 
ence  the  reluctant  horse. 

A  great  deal  of  money  has  been  spent  in 
this  country  in  providing  books  for  the  blind, 
and  much  of  it  spent  unwisely.  There  are  the 
books  which  have  been  put  into  braille  be¬ 
cause  some  wanted  to  increase  the  literature 
of  a  special  subject,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  the  subject  made  only  a  very  limited 
appeal.  Dull  titles  have  materialized  because 
donors  refused  to  give  any  others.  Many 
outdated  volumes  now  standing  idle  on  the 
shelves  were  selected  by  those  who  did  not 
realize  that  such  tomes  would  rarely  if  ever 


be  read.  A  notable  exception  to  such  prac¬ 
tices  was  the  additions  made  to  the  New 
York  Point  collection  through  the  appro¬ 
priation  granted  annually  for  many  years 
by  the  State  of  New  York  and  spent  under 
the  supervision  of  the  New  York  State 
Library.  These  titles  were  chosen  by  experts 
who  were  in  a  position  to  know  the  tastes 
of  the  reading  public,  and  they  formed,  in 
their  time,  an  excellent  example  of  good 
book  selection. 

In  the  development  of  the  Talking  Book 
library  is  there  nothing  to  be  gained  from 
past  experience,  or  shall  readers  suffer  from 
a  repetition  of  our  mistakes?  In  acquiring 
books  in  the  new  medium,  it  is  not  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  world’s  best  literature  that  is 
needed,  but  some  good  current  literature 
for  the  use  of  adults  who  are  already  mod¬ 
erately  well  read. 

In  distributing  machines,  let  me  plead  with 
you  to  place  them  where  they  will  be  most 
appreciated.  Do  not  be  content  to  leave  them 
where  they  will  be  merely  tolerated.  There 
may  be  those  who  are  willing  to  accept  them 
as  a  gesture  of  good-will  toward  you  or  your 
organization.  Get  radios  for  those  who  want 
radios  and  books  for  those  who  want  books. 
The  Talking  Book  will  best  fulfil  its  func¬ 
tion  and  you  will  be  saved  much  trouble  if 
your  selection  in  distributing  the  machines 
is  based  on  an  appreciation  of  reading  rather 
than  solely  on  economic  considerations.  The 
world  is  full  of  people  with  educated  tastes 
and  restricted  pocket-books.  Many  cannot 
afford  a  fifty-dollar  machine  and  yet  are  far 
from  destitute.  It  is  your  job  and  the  li¬ 
brarian’s  job  to  find  these  people. 

Among  candidates  for  the  machines  will 
be  probably  many  graduates  of  schools  for 
the  blind  who  have  given  up  reading  entirely 
since  leaving  school;  also  the  Moon  readers 
who  will  deserve  special  consideration  from 
you ;  and  those  who,  depressed  by  illness  and 
hospitalization,  will  welcome  the  Talking 
Book  as  a  godsend.  Already  those  who  are 
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in  the  eye  pavilions  of  our  great  hospitals 
for  only  a  short  time  and  who  hitherto  would 
have  gone  without  books  are  borrowing 
records  for  temporary  use. 

Perhaps  the  largest  number  of  readers  will 
be  recruited  from  people  whose  sight  is  de¬ 
fective  but  who  are  far  from  ever  being 
classified  as  blind  and  who  will  never  come 
in  contact  with  any  welfare  organization. 
To  reach  this  potential  public  is  work  for 
the  librarian.  An  adequate  amount  of  litera¬ 
ture  will  be  the  only  means  of  winning  them. 
A  number  of  visitors  come  in  even  now  to 
consult  the  list  of  Talking  Book  records  and 
decide  to  wait  awhile  before  registering  as 
borrowers. 

It  is  a  commentary  on  the  need  of  the 
spoken  book  to  find  that,  with  only  the  pres¬ 
ent  limited  selection,  we  have  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library  about  eight  hundred 
Talking  Book  borrowers. 

The  Talking  Book  in  time  will  be  an  in¬ 
dispensable  tool  in  the  schoolroom.  Already 
many  teachers  are  giving  testimony  on  this 
point.  Mr.  Longsdorf,  head  of  the  English 
department  in  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  finds  it  valuable 
in  training  his  students  and  has  reported  on 
his  work  in  some  detail  in  the  columns  of 
The  Teachers'  Forum.  Blind  children  will 
soon  be  leaving  school  with  a  definite  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Talking  Book,  and  such 
children  will  continue  its  use  as  one  means 
of  following  literature  and  perhaps  current 
events  (as  it  seems  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  magazines  will  be  recorded). 

In  a  paper  presented  before  a  recent  In¬ 
ternational  Congress  of  Publishers  held  in 
London,  the  head  of  an  English  publishing 
concern  made  some  interesting  comments 
on  sound  as  a  reading  medium.  He  believes 
that  the  human  imagination,  however  un¬ 
sophisticated,  needs,  and  will  continue  to 
need,  a  field  in  which  it  is  stimulated  to  ex¬ 
ercise  itself.  That  neither  the  cinema,  how¬ 
ever  glamorous,  nor  the  theater,  nor  music, 


nor  any  variety  of  broadcasting,  can  meet 
this  need.  That  nothing,  indeed,  can  meet 
this  universal  human  need  as  well  as  books. 
For  it  is  the  peculiar  virtue  of  a  book  that 
it  cannot  be  read  at  all  unless  it  compels  the 
reader  to  exercise  such  imagination  as  he 
has.  He  points  out  that  this  unique  pleasure 
obtained  through  reading  can  also  be  had  by 
listening.  That  the  art  of  listening  has  un¬ 
dergone,  through  the  invention  of  broadcast¬ 
ing,  a  gigantic  renascence.  To  listen  is,  in 
fact,  to  many  easier  than  to  read. 

He  reasons  that  the  Talking  Book  shares 
many  of  the  advantages  of  silent  reading. 
Passages  can  be  re-read.  The  reader  can 
pause  to  reflect.  He  can  begin  when  he  likes, 
go  on  as  long  as  he  likes,  and  leave  off  when 
he  likes.  And  for  many  not  unintelligent 
readers  the  spoken  book  has  this  peculiar 
advantage,  that  it  compels  the  attention  to 
move.  The  conscientious  reader  is  apt  to 
get  stuck  over  a  particular  passage  when  it 
would  be  better  for  him  to  be  moving  on 
with  the  main  argument;  the  spoken  book 
will  not  allow  him  to  fall  too  easily  into  this 
trap.  Moreover,  the  really  intelligent  enun¬ 
ciation  of  a  difficult  argument  may  be  an 
enormous  assistance  to  the  understanding  of 
it;  to  hear  an  obscure  passage,  for  example 
in  one  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistles,  read  by  a 
man  who  really  understands  what  he  is 
reading,  is  a  revelation  of  the  aid  which  in¬ 
telligent  reading  aloud  can  give. 

How  far  sound  may  eventually  replace 
touch  as  a  medium  of  reading,  we  cannot 
predict  at  this  moment.  Only  time  can  tell. 
Certainly  as  the  basis  of  the  education  of 
the  young  blind  and  for  the  deaf-blind  there 
would  seem  no  substitute  for  touch.  For 
all  those  who  prefer  silent  reading,  braille 
collections  must  be  maintained.  Also  it  may 
be  possible  that  adults  who  begin  by  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  spoken  books  may  become  inter¬ 
ested  in  taking  up  braille.  Such  adults  will 
prove  apt  pupils  for  they  will  be  volunteers, 
not  conscripted  through  grim  necessity. 
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The  Moon  type  will  probably  be  replaced 
by  the  Talking  Book  in  time,  and  there  need 
be  no  regret  if  this  proves  true.  Moon  is  the 
slowest  of  all  mediums.  It  is  exceedingly 
expensive  to  emboss,  and,  even  today,  it  can 
offer  only  an  extremely  limited  range  of 
titles.  Home  teachers  should  bear  the  Moon 
readers  in  mind  when  placing  machines,  as  I 
have  said  before. 

In  preparation  for  a  shift  from  touch  to 
sound  reading  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
deaf-blind  should  be  urged  to  adopt  when¬ 
ever  possible  the  newer  devices  enabling  the 
deaf  to  hear  through  bone  conduction.  The 
best  of  these  devices  are  expensive  and  need 
to  be  adjusted  carefully  to  the  individual 
case,  but  such  a  problem  is  eminently  fitted 
to  the  patience  and  training  of  the  experi¬ 


enced  home  teacher  in  co-operation  with 
competent  physicians.  In  this  connection  the 
work  at  Perkins  with  the  deaf-blind  to  con¬ 
serve  and  improve  their  hearing  is  of  in¬ 
terest. 

The  advent  of  sound  will  influence  the 
work  of  the  librarian  and  the  home  teacher 
to  a  greater  extent  than  that  of  any  other 
groups.  It  introduces  a  profoundly  interest¬ 
ing  element  and  presents  many  fresh  prob¬ 
lems.  We  have  the  benefit  of  considerable 
experience  behind  us  and,  if  we  have  wis¬ 
dom,  we  will  take  advantage  of  both  sound 
and  touch  as  mediums,  adjusting  them  to 
the  needs  of  the  individual  as  our  best  judg¬ 
ment  dictates.  Our  concern  is  with  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  reading  habit  among 
those  who  are  visually  handicapped  and  we 
welcome  any  medium  which  is  an  aid  in  this. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  BLIND  PEOPLE1 

By  Walter  G.  Holmes 


FOR  a  long  time  I  have  had  vaguely  in 
mind  a  plan  that  I  have  wanted  to  work 
out,  and  now  I  mean  to  give  it  a  trial.  You 
can  help  me  with  it. 

There  are  blind  people  who  are  born 
with  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  life,  and 
there  are  others  who  have  such  will  power 
that  they  cannot  be  kept  down,  or  who  have 
influential  friends  to  give  them  help  and 
advice  toward  success.  Still  others  in  this 
group,  beginning  at  small  things  and  with¬ 
out  means  or  influence,  have  worked  them¬ 
selves  up.  All  honor  to  these. 

But  there  are  many,  very  many,  in  the 
world  of  the  blind — just  as  there  are  in  the 
sighted  world — who  do  not  have  such  gifts, 
or  influence,  or  luck,  if  you  wish  to  call  it 
that;  and  there  are  many  whose  health  does 

1  Reprinted  from  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine 
for  the  blind ,  February,  1937. 


not  permit  them  to  attempt  things  they 
might  otherwise  do. 

I  have  long  felt  that  this  second  group 
could  be  greatly  helped  in  every  way  if  each 
of  them  had  a  good  friend  or  friends,  blind 
or  sighted,  who  would  act  as  big  brothers  or 
sisters  to  them — real  friends,  who  loved  them 
and  would  give  them  the  help  they  needed, 
or  find  someone  else  to  do  so.  It  is  not  al¬ 
ways  financial  help  that  these  blind  need : 
they  need  a  friend  or  friends  who  would 
advise  them  on  all  matters  and  help  them  in 
every  way,  especially  to  help  them  to  help 
themselves. 

Now,  my  plan  is  to  try  to  find  such  a  friend 
or  friends  for  those  of  you  who  would  like 
me  to  do  so.  These  friends  could  visit  with 
you,  walk  with  you,  read  to  you,  take  you  to 
church  or  to  places  of  entertainment,  etc. 
They  would  soon  learn  to  love  you  and  to 
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do  little  things  for  you  for  the  pleasure  of 
doing  them ;  and  all  this  would  do  much  to 
give  sighted  people  a  better  understanding 
of  the  blind  and  their  problems.  If  you  did 
not  like  your  new  friend  or  friends,  or  they 
did  not  like  you,  then  you  could  easily  dis¬ 
continue  your  relations. 

Friends  of  the  right  kind  are  needed  by 
everyone,  and  those  who  do  not  have  friends 
to  whom  they  can  turn  for  advice,  comfort, 
and  cheer,  miss  one  of  the  great  joys  of  life. 
I  am  willing  to  try  to  organize  this  move¬ 
ment.  I  would  ask  first  the  co-operation  of 
all  the  blind;  of  all  schools  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations  for  the  blind ;  of  all  home  teach¬ 
ers  and  workers  for  the  blind ;  of  the  Lions 
Clubs,  Women’s  Clubs,  Junior  League  Clubs, 
and  other  welfare  workers ;  and  of  churches 
and  other  organizations. 

I  do  believe  that  such  a  plan,  if  it  could  be 
worked  out,  would  do  much  to  solve  the 
problems  of  a  large  group  of  the  blind. 

These  friends  could  advise  you  as  to  many 
things  you  could  do  in  your  own  home,  and 
could  convince  members  of  your  family  that 
you  can  do  this  and  that,  and  get  them  to 
give  you  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  In  case  of 
illness,  if  you  needed  suggestions  as  to  the 
right  physician  to  see,  they  could  advise  you 
along  this  line.  They  could  find  someone  to 
look  after  your  radio,  typewriter,  etc.,  and 
keep  them  in  repair.  In  other  words,  they 
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would  just  be  big  brothers  and  big  sisters  to 
you. 

I  am  communicating  with  some  organiza¬ 
tions  to  get  their  suggestions  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  this  matter.  It  is  a  big  thing  to  get 
generally  organized,  and  it  may  be  just  a  sort 
of  dream,  but,  you  know,  dreams  often  come 
true.  What  shall  we  call  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion?  There  is  already  a  Big  Brothers’  or¬ 
ganization.  We  might  call  it  “Friends  of  the 
Blind,”  or  the  “Friendship  League  of  the 
Blind.” 

Persons  wanting  such  friends  could  notify 
us,  telling  us  the  types  and  ages  of  people 
they  would  like  to  know.  If  you  are  church 
people,  it  would  be  well  to  get  friends  in 
your  own  church.  The  thing  could  not  be 
worked  up  in  any  short  time,  but  could  be 
started  here  and  there,  and  would  grow  and 
grow  until  all  who  wanted  such  sighted 
friends  had  secured  them. 

The  success  of  such  a  plan  would  require 
the  aid  and  co-operation  of  all  organizations 
for  the  blind.  We  would  in  no  way  interfere 
with  their  work,  and  would  like  to  leave  the 
details  of  the  plan  in  each  locality  in  the 
hands  of  such  local  or  State  organizations, 
all  of  us  working  together  for  the  common 
good. 

Let’s  give  the  plan  a  trial.  We  will  let  you 
know  next  month  how  our  readers  and  the 
workers  for  the  blind  regard  the  idea. 


FEDERAL  STAND  ADMINISTRATION 


AS  OF  January  21,  1937,  only  seventeen 
states  had  state  agencies  authorized 
to  issue  licenses  to  blind  persons  to  operate 
vending  stands  in  Federal  buildings  under 
the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act.  Two  other 
states  had  applications  pending,  and  a  third 
was  making  up  its  application. 

But  what  of  the  other  twenty-eight  states  ? 
Agitation  for  the  opening  of  Federal  build¬ 
ings  to  blind  stand  operators  was  continued 
for  a  number  of  years,  during  which  numer¬ 
ous  bills  were  drafted  and  several  actually 
introduced  in  Congress.  These  efforts  at 
last  met  with  success  in  the  passage  of  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  law  (H.R.  4688)  on 
June  20,  1936.  The  United  States  Office  of 
Education,  in  which  the  administration  of 
the  law  was  placed,  began  preliminary  op¬ 
erations  to  put  the  new  law  into  effect  in 
September,  1936.  Yet,  five  months  later, 
more  than  half  of  the  states  had  failed  to 
take  advantage  of  its  provisions.  And,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  blind  people  in  each  of  those 
states  will  be  cut  off  from  the  opportunities 
opened  up  through  this  legislation  until  a 
state  agency  in  their  state  has  been  authorized 
to  issue  licenses. 


By  the  provisions  of  the  new  law,  in  a  state 
which  has  a  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
such  Commission  is  to  be  designated  as  the 
licensing  agency ;  in  other  states,  some  other 
appropriate  state  agency  will  be  authorized. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  an  agency  which 
wishes  to  be  designated  as  a  licensing  agency 
must  give  certain  assurances  that  funds  and 
personnel  will  be  available  to  carry  out  the 
licensing  and  supervisory  procedures  ade¬ 
quately.  But  if  these  assurances  constitute 
a  difficulty  because  of  limited  appropriations, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  at  this  season  most 
State  legislatures  are  in  session  and  can  be 
applied  to  for  the  necessary  funds.  When 
so  many  states  have  demonstrated  their  wil¬ 
lingness  to  appropriate  many  thousands  of 
dollars  for  direct  financial  relief  to  the 
needy  blind  under  the  Social  Security  Act, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  will  fail  to 
grant  the  few  additional  thousands  necessary 
for  administration  of  a  project  which  will 
help  to  make  a  number  of  sightless  men  and 
women  self-supporting  and  prevent  them 
from  becoming  unwilling  burdens  on  the 
community. 


STATE  AGENCIES  DESIGNATED  AS  LICENSING  AGENCIES 

AS  OF  JANUARY  21,  1937 


Alabama 

State  Board  of  Education 
Montgomery,  Alabama 


California 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation 
State  Department  of  Education 
Sacramento,  California 


Colorado 

Colorado  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
State  Capitol 
Denver,  Colorado 

Connecticut 

Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 
State  Office  Building 
Hartford,  Connecticut 
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Indiana 

Board  of  Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind 
536  West  30th  Street 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Kentucky 

State  Board  of  Education 
Department  of  Education 
Frankfort,  Kentucky 

Maryland 

Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind 
601  North  Fulton  Avenue 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Division  of  the  Blind 
Department  of  Education 
no  Tremont  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind 
Saginaw,  Michigan 

Missouri 

Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind 
4342  McPherson  Avenue 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

New  York 

Division  for  the  Blind 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
80  Centre  Street 
New  York,  New  York 


North  Carolina 

State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
405  State  Agricultural  Building 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Ohio 

State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
Oak  Street  at  Ninth 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

State  Council  for  the  Blind 
Department  of  Welfare 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

T  ennessee 

Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
State  Department  of  Education 
Nashville,  Tennessee 

Texas 

State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
Land  Office  Building 
Corner  nth  &  Brazos  Streets 

Austin,  Texas 

► 

Virginia 

Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind 
3003  Parkwood  Avenue 
Richmond,  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

State  Board  of  Control 
State  Capitol 
Madison,  Wisconsin 


FEDERAL  AID  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF 
HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 


ON  JANUARY  13  Mr.  J.  W.  Stude- 
baker,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  called  a  conference  of  representatives 
of  work  for  the  handicapped  to  discuss  legis¬ 
lation  for  Federal  aid  to  the  states  in  their 
programs  of  education  of  physically  handi¬ 
capped  children. 


The  following  memorandum,  prepared  by 
Dr.  L.  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness,  for  discussion  by  the  Conference, 
proved  to  be  of  such  value  that  we  have 
requested  the  privilege  of  publishing  it 
here. 


Memorandum  Concerning  Federal,  State,  and  Local  Relationships  and  Other 
Problems  in  the  Education  of  Physically  Handicapped  Children 


1.  The  National  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness  recognizes  that,  as  time 
goes  on  and  social  consciousness  for  pre¬ 
ventive  programs  develops,  national  and  state 
official  agencies  will  take  over  many  of  the 
activities  now  carried  on  by  national  and  lo¬ 
cal  private  agencies. 

2.  The  National  Society  believes  that  the 
problem  of  the  education  of  the  physically 
handicapped  child  should  be  approached  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  educational  needs  of 
all  such  children.  It  is  assumed  that  only 
such  physical  handicaps  as  constitute  a  real 
educational  handicap  will  be  included,  and 
that,  whenever  possible,  children  with  minor 
physical  handicaps  will  be  educated  with  nor¬ 
mal  children. 

3.  Any  program  for  the  education  of  the 
physically  handicapped  should  be  based  upon, 
or  operated  in  co-operation  with,  a  plan  for 
physical  restoration.  In  other  words,  before 
education  for  the  physically  handicapped  is 
organized  (except  on  a  temporary  basis), 
every  possible  attempt  should  have  been 
made  to  remove  or  alleviate  the  physical 
handicap.  For  example,  it  would  indeed  be 
unjustifiable  to  expend  funds  for  the  special 
education  of  the  visually  handicapped  child 


when  the  provision  of  glasses,  treatment,  or 
operation  might  so  improve  the  vision  as  to 
enable  the  child  to  take  the  work  in  regular 
classes.  It  is  also  desirable  that  a  preventive 
program  be  developed  concurrently  and  that 
such  program  include  scientific  research  and 
education  of  the  public. 

4.  It  is  assumed  that  plans  for  education 
of  the  physically  handicapped  will  provide 
for  the  closest  possible  relationship  between 
these  children  and  those  in  regular  classes. 
That  is  to  say,  classes  for  the  physically 
handicapped  should  be  run  whenever  possible 
on  the  co-operative,  rather  than  the  segrega- 
tional,  plan. 

5.  It  is  essential  that  special  classes  for  the 
physically  handicapped  should  be  confined  to 
children  with  normal  mental  capacities. 
Where  there  is  a  double  handicap  of  subnor¬ 
mal  mentality  and  a  physical  disability,  the 
mental  handicap  should  be  the  controlling 
factor  as  far  as  placement  for  educational 
opportunity  is  concerned. 

6.  For  the  most  part,  teachers  for  physi¬ 
cally  handicapped  children — particularly  as 
far  as  sight-saving  class  teachers  are  con¬ 
cerned — should  be  drawn  from  the  ranks  of 
successful  teachers  of  elementary  grades,  or 
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junior  or  senior  high  schools,  according  to 
which  group  is  to  be  served.  They  should  be 
instructed  in  the  special  problems  of  this  new 
work  through  intensive  courses,  preferably 
given  in  the  summer. 

7.  It  is  believed  that  the  training  of  teach¬ 
ers  of  physically  handicapped  children  could 
well  be  fostered  by  the  Federal  government 
in  co-operation  with  the  various  states.  It  is 
taken  for  granted  that  such  preparation 
should  be  chiefly  for  the  teaching  of  a  group 
with  a  particular  handicap — vision,  hearing, 
or  other  crippling  conditions. 

8.  The  success  of  classes  for  the  physically 
handicapped,  particularly  in  the  field  of  sight¬ 
saving,  is  largely  dependent  upon  adequate 
supervision.  Funds  should  be  appropriated 
for  this  purpose. 

9.  Although  the  number  of  physically 
handicapped  children  who  will  need  educa¬ 
tion  in  special  classes  is  relatively  small,  the 
burden  of  supporting  such  classes  is  usually 
too  great  for  the  individual  community. 
Therefore,  the  expense  should  be  apportioned 
among  Federal,  state,  and  local  agencies 
charged  with  this  responsibility.  In  general, 
the  local  community  should  be  expected  to 
bear  at  least  that  percentage  of  the  cost  of 
the  education  of  the  physically  handicapped 
which  would  be  represented  by  the  average 
per  capita  cost  of  educating  the  normal  child 
in  the  locality ;  that  the  differential  between 
this  per  capita  cost  and  the  actual  cost  should 
be  divided  between  the  state  and  Federal 


governments  according  to  a  plan  which 
would  leave  as  much  authority  as  possible 
with  the  local  community. 

10.  It  should  be  stressed  that,  particularly 
as  far  as  children  with  defective  vision  and 
hearing  are  concerned,  the  program  of  edu¬ 
cation  has  two  distinct  phases :  first,  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  classes  for  those  with  definite 
physical  handicaps ;  and,  second,  an  appre¬ 
ciation  on  the  part  of  educational  authorities 
generally  of  the  importance  of  sight  and 
hearing  in  the  education  of  every  child.  For 
this  reason,  all  teachers  prepared  for  service 
in  the  public  schools  should  have  adequate 
training  in  eye  hygiene,  especially  as  it  is 
related  to  educational  processes,  and  an  un¬ 
derstanding  and  appreciation  of  how  the 
conditions  of  the  classroom  affect  the  child 
— physically,  psychologically,  and  emotion¬ 
ally.  Such  important  subjects  as  lighting  the 
classroom,  furnishing  well-printed  textbooks, 
and  providing  adequate  medical  inspection 
and  follow-up  service,  should  be  a  part  of 
the  curriculum  of  every  teacher-training  in¬ 
stitution. 

In  general,  the  points  that  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  above  would  seem  to  be  covered  by 
the  provisions  of  the  proposed  bill  sponsored 
by  the  International  Society  for  Crippled 
Children,  with  such  amendments  as  perhaps 
may  be  considered  at  this  present  gathering. 
An  obvious  amendment  would  seem  to  be 
extension  of  the  provisions  to  include  special 
education  of  the  pre-school  child  with  a 
physical  handicap. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 

The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  "be  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell  has  contributed  an 
article,  “Pensions  for  the  Blind :  Is  It  Secur¬ 
ity  at  the  Cost  of  Self-respect?”  to  the  Janu¬ 
ary,  1937,  issue  of  Current  History.  The 
writer  raises  the  question  whether  blindness 
is  a  sufficient  reason  for  pensions  from  public 
funds,  and  indicates  how  the  answer  to  this 
question  may  influence  the  attitude  of  edu¬ 
cators  of  the  young  blind. 

In  The  Forum  for  December,  1936,  we 
find  an  article  called  “Sight  by  Faith”  by 
Terence  Harrington,  dealing  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  hysterical  blindness,  and  describing 
some  of  the  methods  physicians  have  em¬ 
ployed  to  cure  it.  The  author  states  that  in 
hysterical  blindness  the  diagnosis  is  often 
more  difficult  than  its  cure.  The  article  was 
reprinted  in  abbreviated  form  in  the  Reader's 
Digest  for  January,  1937. 

The  English  magazine  The  Teacher  of  the 
Deaf  for  December,  1936  contains  a  tribute 
to  Anne  Sullivan  Macy  written  by  Dr.  J. 
Kerr  Love.  Dr.  Love  says :  “I  have  said  little 
of  her  work.  As  an  achievement  I  think  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  its  parallel.  Her 
methods  have  been  criticized,  but  that  was 
because  she  was  apt  to  generalize  from  the 
specific  case,  always  a  dangerous  line  of  ar¬ 
gument.  Both  teachers  of  the  blind  and  deaf 
have  criticized  her,  but  no  teacher  of  the 
blind-deaf  will  ever  be  able  to  ignore  her 
work.” 

“The  Promotion  of  Blindness:  A  Con¬ 
sideration  of  Some  Contributing  Factors”  in 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  August  8,  1936  is  a  paper  read 
before  the  section  on  ophthalmology  at  the 
Eighty-seventh  Annual  Session  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Medical  Association,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  May  13,  1936,  by  its  chairman, 


Dr.  John  Green.  A  review  is  given  of  some 
of  the  more  widespread  causes  of  blindness. 
In  conclusion  the  writer  says:  “If  we  oph¬ 
thalmologists  do  not  take  cognizance  of  and 
valiantly  strive  to  combat  all  factors  which, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  tend  to  promote 
blindness,  we  are  not  doing  our  share  in  the 
world-wide  effort  to  reduce  this  affliction  to 
an  absolute  minimum.” 

The  Spoken  Language  of  the  Blind  Pre¬ 
school  Child:  A  Study  of  Methods  is  the 
title  of  Dr.  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield’s  disser¬ 
tation  as  printed  in  the  Archives  of  Psy¬ 
chology.  The  thesis,  which  numbers  one 
hundred  pages,  is  liberally  interspersed  with 
tables  and  charts.  Most  of  the  material  for 
the  study  has  been  gathered  at  the  Arthur 
Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery  School  for  the 
Blind. 

The  French  magazine,  Le  Travail  Humain 
(Volume  4,  1936,  pages  71-80),  contains 
the  article  “L’adaptation  Professionnelle  des 
Aveugles”  (Vocational  Adjustment  of  the 
Blind)  by  E.  Schreider.  It  includes  a  survey 
of  the  so-called  conventional  occupations  for 
the  blind  and  of  the  occupations  which  have 
been  introduced  in  most  recent  times.  Tests 
of  intelligence  and  of  special  abilities  are 
recommended,  as  well  as  facilities  for  voca¬ 
tional  guidance. 

Collier's  Magazine  for  December  5,  1936 
and  for  January  23,  1937,  contains  short 
stories  in  which  the  hero  in  each  case  is  blind. 
The  title  of  the  first  one  is  “Whirlpool”  by 
Jacland  Marmur ;  the  second  is  “The  Ghosts 
of  Spring”  by  Sydney  Herschel  Small.  The 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine  for  December,  1936, 
also  had  a  story  with  a  blind  character,  “The 
Belled  Palm”  by  Allan  Vaughan  Elston. 

Helga  Lende 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Foundation  once  more  calls  attention 
to  the  Foundation  scholarships  available  each 
year  for  blind  students  in  professional  schools 
or  institutions  of  higher  learning.  These 
scholarships  are  awarded  in  June  for  use 
during  the  next  academic  year,  and  applica¬ 
tions  should  reach  the  Foundation  not  later 
than  April  i.  Grants  are  usually  for  $250. 

Among  the  factors  considered  in  making 
the  awards  are:  Academic  record,  financial 
need,  character,  personality,  and  practicability 
of  vocational  objective.  Preference  is  given 
to  students  whose  visual  acuity  in  the  better 
eye  with  properly  fitted  glasses  does  not 
exceed  20/200. 

Application  forms  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Address :  Secretary,  Scholarship  Committee, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West 
1 6th  Street,  New  York. 

COLORADO  SOCIAL  WORK 
CONFERENCE 

The  Foundation  was  invited  to  participate 
in  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Colorado  State 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  December  2  to 
5,  1936,  by  leading  an  Institute  on  Work 
with  the  Blind.  Four  two-hour  sessions  were 
held,  and  over  thirty  members  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  were  in  attendance,  including  both 
workers  for  the  blind  and  relief  investigators. 

ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Foundation  was  held  on  Decem¬ 
ber  14,  1936.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  M.  C.  Migel,  New  York,  President; 
Miss  Prudence  Sherwin,  Cleveland,  Vice- 
president;  William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  New  York, 
Secretary-Treasurer ;  Members  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  M.  C.  Migel,  G.  A. 


Pfeiffer,  William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  Otis  W.  Cald¬ 
well,  H.  R.  Latimer,  Richard  L.  Morris. 

DISCOUNT  ON  PHONOGRAPH 
RECORDS 

Music  phonograph  records  can  now  be 
purchased  through  the  Foundation  at  a  sub¬ 
stantial  discount,  provided  the  order  amounts 
to  fifteen  dollars  or  more.  For  further  de¬ 
tails  address:  Discount  Service,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th 
Street,  New  York. 

WPA  TALKING  BOOK  PROJECT 

The  WPA  Project  in  New  York  City, 
which  manufactures  the  electric  reading- 
machines  to  play  the  Talking  Books,  now 
employs  40  blind  workers  si,de  by  side  with 
its  sighted  personnel  of  160.  Their  jobs 
range  all  the  way  from  assembly  work, 
which  calls  for  a  highly  developed  sense  of 
touch,  to  the  soldering  of  wire. 

For  simple  jobs  like  the  cutting  of  electric 
cords  to  required  lengths,  the  supervisor  in 
charge  of  the  project,  has  devised  “gadgets” 
(such  as  guiding  boards,  on  which  the  cord 
can  be  unrolled,  measured,  and  snipped), 
which  will  help  his  blind  workmen  overcome 
their  handicap. 

With  the  new  appropriation  of  $145,000 
for  labor  and  materials,  this  project  has  be¬ 
gun  its  second  season  with  5,000  additional 
electric  reading-machines  as  its  goal.  Last 
year,  under  the  first  appropriation,  10,000 
machines  left  the  WPA  workshop  in  ship¬ 
ments  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

R.  B.  Irwin,  the  Foundation’s  Executive 
Director,  also  acts  as  State  Supervisor  of  the 
electric  reading-machine  project  for  the 
WPA. 
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One  of  the  chief  problems  in  administering 
financial  assistance  to  the  blind  has  been  that 
of  adequately  relieving  need  without  dis¬ 
couraging  industry.  When  the  administration 
of  financial  aid  is  in  the  hands  of  the  agency 
which  is  also  responsible  for  helping  the 
blind  to  find  employment,  it  is  possible  to 
adjust  matters  so  that  the  blind  individual  is 
encouraged  to  make  the  greatest  possible 
effort  toward  supporting  himself,  but  the 
recent  tendency  to  handle  aid  to  the  blind 
in  a  “division  of  public  assistance,”  along 
with  aid  to  the  aged  and  to  dependent  chil¬ 
dren,  has  made  such  adjustments  almost  im¬ 
possible.  In  some  states  it  is  the  practice  to 
deduct  the  full  amount  of  the  blind  person’s 
earnings  from  his  budgeted  relief  allowance. 
Then  the  question  arises,  “Why  earn?” 

It  has  recently  been  suggested  as  a  partial 
solution  of  the  problem  that,  in  computing 
income  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
amount  of  the  relief  grant,  only  50  per  cent 
of  the  blind  person’s  earnings  should  be 
included.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  are 
that  (1)  it  is  simple  to  administer  and  may 
be  embodied  in  a  “regulation”  of  the  state 
agency,  (2)  it  permits  the  blind  worker  to 
enjoy  at  least  part  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor, 
and  (3)  since  it  may  equally  well  be  applied 
to  the  earnings  of  the  needy  aged,  it  is  free 
from  the  criticism  that  it  favors  the  blind  as 
a  “special  class.” 

Workers  for  the  blind  will  be  pleased  to 
find  that  the  new  “draft  bills”  for  state  legis¬ 
lation,  published  by  the  American  Public 
Welfare  Association  and  approved  by  the 
Social  Security  Board,  are  more  constructive 
in  their  provisions'  for  the  blind  than  the 
first  draft  bills  similarly  issued  in  1935. 


Among  the  differences  may  be  noted  the 
following : 

1.  The  state  department  of  welfare  is 
definitely  charged  with  responsibility 
for  inaugurating  or  co-operating  in 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness,  the  restoration  of  sight,  and  the 
vocational  adjustment  of  blind  persons. 

2.  The  definition  of  blindness  is  now 
“vision  with  correcting  glasses  so  de¬ 
fective  as  to  prevent  the  performance 
of  ordinary  activities  for  which  eye¬ 
sight  is  essential.”  The  definition 
formerly  recommended  was  “vision  in 
the  better  eye  with  correcting  glasses 
or  20/200  or  less  or  a  disqualifying 
visual  field  defect.” 

3.  The  clause  providing  that  financial  as¬ 
sistance  given  should  constitute  a  lien 
against  the  blind  person’s  estate  has 
been  omitted. 

Unfortunately,  many  states  have  already 
enacted  into  law  the  draft  bills  of  1935,  un¬ 
der  the  erroneous  impression  that  only  by 
so  doing  could  they  qualify  for  Federal 
funds.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  undesirable 
features  of  these  laws  will  be  removed  by 
the  legislatures  now  in  session — otherwise 
in  a  number  of  states  the  blind  people  will 
have  to  wait  for  two  years  for  relief  from 
the  strictures  which  they  have  always  op¬ 
posed,  and  which  no  one  now  recommends. 

From  Toledo  comes  the  following  report: 
“Several  of  the  aged  blind,  past  sixty-five 
years  of  age,  who  have  been  drawing  the 
Blind  Relief  for  years,  are  disturbed  over 
the  fact  that  they  now  have  to  make  their 
property  over  to  the  state  in  order  to  draw 
the  Aid  for  the  Aged  pension.  If  their  prop- 
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erty  is  sold  at  any  time,  they  have  to  re¬ 
imburse  the  state  for  the  amount  that  has 
been  advanced  to  them.  In  case  of  death  the 
amount  that  has  been  advanced  by  the  state 
is  deducted,  before  the  legal  heirs  inherit 
their  part.” 

One  earnest  worker  for  the  blind,  com¬ 
menting  on  the  practice  of  deducting  the 
full  amount  of  the  blind  person’s  earnings 
from  his  relief  allowance,  said :  “They’re 
just  teaching  our  people  to  sit  home  and  wait 
for  the  pension.” 


FEDERAL  LEGISLATION 

Readers  of  Talking  Books  will  be  pleased 
to  know  that  a  bill  is  now  pending  in  Con¬ 
gress  to  authorize  the  increase  of  the  appro¬ 
priation  for  Talking  Book  records  for  the 
Library  of  Congress  from  $75,000  to  $175,- 
000  per  year.  As  this  is  written,  news  comes 
that  the  bill  has  passed  the  lower  House, 
and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  it  will 
shortly  receive  favorable  attention  in  the 
Senate.  Blind  people  and  workers  for  the 
blind  have  been  most  co-operative  in  securing 
support  for  this  measure  through  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  their  representatives  in 
Washington  the  value  of  the  Talking  Book 
and  the  need  for  larger  libraries  of  records. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK 

The  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
will  meet  this  year  in  Indianapolis,  May  23 
to  30  inclusive.  Workers  for  the  blind,  and 
particularly  those  who  are  interested  in  So¬ 
cial  Security  legislation  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  aid  to  the  needy  blind,  are  urged  to 
attend.  Further  information  may  be  secured 
from  the  Conference  Office,  82  North  High 
Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


RESIGN  A  TIONS 


DR.  POTTS  LEAVES  IDAHO 

Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  who  has  been  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Idaho  State  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind  for  the  past  four  years, 
has  resigned  his  position  and  returned  to  the 
East.  Mr.  John  W.  Condie,  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  acting  as 
superintendent  of  the  School. 


SUCCESS  NOTES 


Miss  Bobbie  Lott,  a  former  scholarship 
student  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  winner  of  the  Captain  Charles 
Brown  Memorial  Award  Medal,  has  been 
recently  appointed  County  Supervisor  of  the 
Housekeeping  Aid  Project  in  Covington 
County,  Mississippi.  Miss  Lott  was  not  ap¬ 
pointed  to  this  project  because  she  was  a 
blind  woman  who  needed  a  job,  but  because 
she  was  the  best  equipped  person  available 
for  the  job. 

Miss  Lott  keeps  in  close  personal  touch 
with  all  phases  of  the  Project.  Each  week  all 
those  working  under  her  supervision  meet 
and  report  on  the  work  that  has  been  done, 
discuss  problems,  and  receive  instructions. 
She  instructs  her  workers  to  do  actual  work 
in  the  homes  where  it  is  needed,  to  teach 
home  improvement,  to  try  to  inspire  the 
clients  to  take  new  interest  in  life,  and  to 
organize  clubs  for  the  people  with  whom  they 
work.  Care  of  children,  cooking,  sewing, 
beautifying  the  home,  etc.,  are  taught  in  the 
clubs  that  have  been  organized.  All  problems, 
such  as  arranging  financial  aid  for  those  who 
need  it,  medical  treatment  and  hospitaliza¬ 
tion,  placing  children  and  adults  in  various 
institutions,  and  many  others,  are  brought 
to  Miss  Lott  to  be  solved. 
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Detroit  Day  School  Classes  for  the  Blind — 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Detroit  Special 
Education  Department  on  January  23,  it  was 
announced  that  Mrs.  Gladys  Dunlop  Matlock 
was  resigning  her  position  as  Supervisor  of 
Braille  and  Sight-Saving  classes.  Mrs.  Mat- 
lock  held  this  position  for  the  past  ten  years. 
Miss  Margaret  M.  Soares,  formerly  the  direct¬ 
ing  Teacher  for  Braille  Classes  in  Detroit,  has 
been  named  as  her  successor. 

Colorado  Commission  for  the  Blind — Under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Colorado  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  a  Seeing  Eye  class  was  organized 
in  Denver,  November  22,  1936.  The  Seeing 
Eye,  Inc.,  of  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  sent 
their  senior  trainer,  Mr.  William  Debetaz,  and 
dogs  for  training  with  six  sightless  men.  Re¬ 
ports  from  the  graduates  of  this  class  have  been 
very  satisfactory.  The  nine  blind  men  in  Col¬ 
orado  possessing  Seeing  Eye  guide  dogs  are 
engaged  in  the  following  occupations:  Insur¬ 
ance  salesman  and  state  senator ;  superintendent 
of  schools;  home  teacher  of  the  blind;  stand 
operator;  farmer;  four  salesmen. 

Omaha  Public  Library — Lack  of  space  made 
it  impossible  for  the  Omaha  Public  Library  to 
add  new  titles  to  the  braille  books  so  a  request 
was  sent  to  the  Library  of  Congress  asking 
that  this  service  be  transferred  to  a  Library 
where  up-to-date  material  for  the  blind  readers 
may  be  had.  .  .  .  The  Denver  Public  Library 
was  elected  to  include  the  area  that  had  been 
formerly  served  by  the  Omaha  Public  Library, 
in  the  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  division.  Now 
all  requests  for  braille,  as  well  as  Talking 
Books,  are  sent  to  Miss  Charlotte  Washer, 
Denver  Public  Library,  who  has  charge  of  this 
division. 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind — Consider¬ 
able  interest  has  been  aroused  at  the  Minnesota 
School  for  the  Blind  over  its  new  students  ad¬ 


mitted  at  the  opening  of  the  present  school 
year.  Out  of  a  total  of  twenty  new  admissions, 
sixteen  have  been  given  mental  tests  by  a  rep¬ 
resentative  from  the  Division  of  Research, 
State  Administration  Building,  St.  Paul.  The 
average  intelligence  quotient  of  the  sixteen 
boys  and  girls  tested  is  102.  Only  five  children 
scored  less  than  100.  The  lowest  was  84;  the 
highest,  120.  Two  of  the  children,  who  scored 
less  than  100,  have  returned  to  their  homes. 
One  was  sent  back  because  of  his  physical 
condition ;  the  other,  an  older  boy  who  had  not 
attended  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind 
before,  stayed  only  about  two  weeks. 

Shreveport  Association  for  the  Blind — On 
December  17,  the  Shreveport  Association  for 
the  Blind  sponsored  a  Christmas  tree  given  to 
the  white  blind  of  Shreveport,  and  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  December  18,  the  organization  spon¬ 
sored  a  Christmas  tree  given  to  the  colored 
blind.  .  .  .  An  election  of  officers  was  held  in 
the  office  of  the  organization  on  January  21. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Ahearn  was  elected  president  to 
succeed  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Amiss. 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind — On  February  1,  Miss  H.  Katherine 
Smith  of  Buffalo  addressed  the  students.  Miss 
Smith  is  blind,  a  graduate  of  Vassar  in  1927,  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and,  since  leaving  college,  she 
has  been  holding  a  position  as  reporter  on  the 
Buffalo  Courier  Express.  She  was  recently 
awarded  the  Kate  Smith  award  of  five  hundred 
dollars  in  recognition  of  having  taught  a  blind, 
deaf,  and  dumb  man  to  read  braille. 

Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery  School 
for  the  Blind — Christmas  was  a  very  busy  and 
a  very  happy  time  for  the  children  at  the  Home. 
The  festivities  began  with  “Open  House”  on 
Sunday,  December  20,  when  more  than  150 
friends  came  to  the  Home.  The  following  days 
brought  many  other  visitors.  Of  the  numerous 
useful  and  educational  presents,  one  of  the  most 
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important  was  a  “Baby  Gym”  for  the  smallest 
children.  On  Christmas  morning1,  the  Elizabeth 
Lions  Club  played  Santa  Claus,  a  fitting  wind¬ 
up  of  the  parties  and  celebration.  .  .  .  Early 
in  January,  a  mother  arrived  from  California, 
bringing  her  little  two-and-a-half-year-old 
daughter.  After  a  visit  of  two  weeks  the  mother 
returned  to  the  West,  leaving  the  little  girl  at 
the  Home.  ...  A  Texas  child  is  returning  to 
her  home  the  end  of  January,  after  an  eight 
months’  training  period.  .  .  .  The  first  report 
on  the  use  of  the  Vineland  Social  Maturity 
Scale  at  the  Home  was  published  in  the  Jan¬ 
uary  issue  of  the  Teachers  College  Training 
School  Bulletin. 

New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind — The 
vocational  department  of  the  Community 
Workers  Auxiliary  of  the  New  York  Guild 
for  the  Jewish  Blind  moved  into  new  quarters, 
located  at  708  Broadway  and  402  Lafayette 
Street,  New  York  City,  the  first  of  the  year. 
.  .  .  A  Metal  Craft  Department,  which  until 
the  first  of  the  year  functioned  as  an  Occupa¬ 
tional  Department  for  older  men  under  the  Wel¬ 
fare  Department,  has  been  added  to  the  vo¬ 
cational  department.  The  Auxiliary  now  has 
four  major  industries,  two  for  men  and  two  for 
women.  .  .  .  The  Community  House  at  172  East 
96th  Street  is  now  being  used  only  as  an  edu¬ 
cational  and  recreational  center,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  is  filled  to  capacity  every  morning  and  af¬ 
ternoon  with  students  doing  their  school  as¬ 
signments.  In  the  evenings,  the  halls  and 
auditoriums  are  filled  with  groups  of  young 
men  and  women  who  go  to  the  Community 
Center  to  take  part  in  programs  of  varied  ac¬ 
tivities  arranged  to  suit  the  interests  of  all 
groups.  The  activities  include  tap  and  social 
dancing,  entertainments,  and  concerts;  music 
appreciation;  bowling  for  men  and  women; 
bridge  games  and  instruction;  dramatics  and 
current  events  discussions.  .  .  .  The  library, 
which  is  open  from  9  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M., 
contains  well  over  a  thousand  volumes  of  fic¬ 
tion,  non-fiction,  and  text  books.  A  corps  of 
volunteer  braillists  are  available  for  transcrib¬ 
ing  books.  The  Community  Workers  maintains 
its  own  bindery  and  duplicating  departments. 
All  services  and  activities  are  offered  free  to 


those  who  apply,  and  requests  from  students 
will  be  welcome.  Library  catalogs  will  be  sent 
to  anyone  upon  request,  and  books  will  be  mailed 
to  any  interested  reader  in  any  part  of  the 
country.  .  .  .  The  public  is  cordially  invited  to 
visit  the  new  vocational  building  at  708  Broad¬ 
way  to  see  the  different  industries.  Merchan¬ 
dise  manufactured  in  the  vocational  depart¬ 
ments  can  be  purchased  at  the  retail  store, 
located  at  43  East  57th  Street. 

Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind  (Connecti¬ 
cut) — The  Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Blind  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  General 
Assembly,  the  terms  of  which  would  make 
available  Old  Age  Assistance  benefits  to  needy 
blind  people  irrespective  of  age.  The  benefits 
in  Connecticut  are  a  maximum  of  $1.00  a  day. 
The  Old  Age  Assistance  Bureau  has  been  des¬ 
ignated  in  the  bill  as  the  disbursing  agency. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  blind  people  can 
qualify  for  such  payments  irrespective  of  age 
provided  they  can  meet  the  other  stipulations 
of  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Act. 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind — The 
Christmas  season  was  extremely  busy,  since  an 
effort  was  made  to  remember  in  some  way 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  is  in  touch 
with  the  Lighthouse.  Four  hundred  and  seven¬ 
ty-five  Christmas  dinners  were  distributed  to 
those  who  were  most  needy.  Several  Christ¬ 
mas  parties  were  arranged  by  the  Light¬ 
house  for  the  various  groups  of  blind  people 
connected  with  that  organization.  .  .  .  The 
Men’s  Recreation  Department  is  steadily  build¬ 
ing  up  membership,  and  it  is  hoped  the  new 
gymnasium  equipment  will  start  additional  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  present  activities  are  carried  on 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Jerry  Wood,  Mr. 
Myron  Kesner,  and  Mr.  Carl  Stutman.  ...  A 
public  speaking  class  of  twenty-one  members 
has  been  started  on  Friday  nights  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Dowfin  Club.  Teachers  from 
the  Dale  Carnegie  Institute  instruct  this 
group.  .  .  .  The  Men’s  Club  elected  its  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  on  Monday  evening,  De¬ 
cember  14.  A.  E.  Septinelli  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent;  John  B.  Ketcham,  First  Vice-President; 
Robert  Spector,  Second  Vice-President;  Louis 
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Furman,  Treasurer;  Stanley  Wartenberg,  Re¬ 
cording  Secretary;  Concetto  Mafaraci,  Corre¬ 
sponding  Secretary;  Raymond  Cehlemann, 
Sergeant-at-Arms.  .  .  .  The  New  York  Pro¬ 
tective  Association  of  Blind  Newsdealers  also 
elected  officers,  as  follows:  President,  Frank 
Wisokir;  First  Vice-President,  Irving  Selis; 
Second  Vice-President,  Harry  Harris;  Record¬ 
ing  Secretary,  Viola  Harris;  Corresponding 
and  Financial  Secretary,  Hyman  Cohen; 
Treasurer,  Abraham  Silver;  Sergeant-at-Arms, 
May  Silber. 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind — Two  two-story 
buildings  of  Georgian  Colonial  design  have 
just  been  completed  on  the  boys’  side  of  the 
grounds  at  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind. 
Each  of  the  two  buildings  is  divided  trans¬ 
versely  into  two  sections;  each  section  houses 
twenty-four  boys,  a  house  officer,  and  an  as¬ 
sistant;  and  in  each,  there  are  bedrooms,  a 
living  room,  and  a  solarium.  ...  A  unit  of 
study  based  on  Indian  life  is  being  started  in 
the  third  grade.  There  will  be  study  of  Indian 
history,  customs,  dress,  poems,  legends,  cere¬ 
monials,  etc.  Relics  of  sand,  clay,  and  etc. 
collected  from  the  Hopi,  Cherokee  and  Sem¬ 
inole  tribes  will  comprise  the  material  used 
for  study.  The  study  will  conclude  with  an 
original  play  by  the  children,  social  hour 
around  a  tepee,  or  an  Indian  village  built  on 
the  sand  table  by  the  children. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind — The  Overbrook  wrestling  team 
continued  its  undefeated  span  of  five  years  by 
defeating  George  School  and  the  Lansdowne 
High  School.  .  .  .  The  Senior  class  has  con¬ 
ducted  two  very  successful  sales;  .  .  .  Decem¬ 
ber  was  a  busy  and  delightful  month  for  the 
students.  Several  visited  the  Christmas  display 
at  Wanamaker’s  store.  Christmas  parties  were 
held  in  the  various  cottages,  and  as  a  grand 
finale,  the  Christmas  play,  The  Legend  of  the 
Orb,  was  presented  by  a  large  cast  of  stu¬ 
dents  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Ruby  Grass. 
.  .  .  Many  interesting  and  worthwhile  trips 
have  been  made  by  the  students.  Mr.  Quimby 
and  Mr.  McKay  took  a  group  of  older  boys 
to  Girard  College.  They  visited  the  college 
in  general,  but  concentrated  on  the  Trades 


Department.  Mrs.  Arthur  took  the  eleventh 
grade  Civics  class  to  City  Hall  to  listen  to  a 
number  of  court  cases.  Mr.  McIntyre  and  his 
Biology  class  visited  the  Aquarium,  and  the 
eighth  grade  was  conducted  through  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Museum  by  Mr.  McIntyre.  Several  interest¬ 
ing  addresses  were  given  in  the  auditorium. 
.  .  .  On  January  30,  the  boys  held  a  social 
dance  with  twenty-five  girls  from  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Normal  School  as  their  guests.  The 
contributions  received  were  sent  for  flood  re¬ 
lief.  .  .  .  Preparations  for  the  annual  Week 
for  the  Blind,  which  begins  on  March  8,  are 
being  made. 

Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind — Two 
graduates  of  the  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind  are  in  college  this  year.  Dorothy 
Cutting,  specializing  in  music,  is  a  Sopho¬ 
more  at  Colorado  University,  and  Theodore 
Albrecht,  specializing  in  history,  is  a  Senior 
at  Colorado  College.  Both  are  making  very 
creditable  records.  .  .  .  Mr.  A.  L.  Brown, 
Superintendent  of  the  school  took  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  grades  of  the  Department  for  the 
Blind  and  about  twenty  older  deaf  pupils  to 
Denver  to  see  the  State  Legislature  in  action. 
Both  Houses  were  visited,  and  much  interest 
was  shown  in  the  procedures  and  discussions. 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind — A  new  in¬ 
dustrial  building  has  been  started  on  the 
grounds  of  Grasselli  House.  There  has  been 
urgent  need  for  such  expansion,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  as  planned  will  add  one-third  more  space 
to  the  present  broom  shop,  and  also  accommo¬ 
date  the  Women’s  Industries  Department.  It 
will  give  space  for  growth  along  other  lines. 
The  building  is  to  be  of  brick,  and  will  be 
connected  with  the  main  house  by  a  covered 
passageway.  .  .  .  The  size  of  the  staff  has  been 
restored  to  what  it  was  in  pre-depression  days, 
the  latest  addition  being  Miss  Elsie  Roeser, 
who  has  come  as  Case  Work  Assistant.  Miss 
Roeser  took  her  A’.B.  at  Ohio  State  University, 
where  she  also  had  a  post-graduate  course  in 
business  administration.  She  later  took  social 
work  training  in  the  Columbus  Associated 
Charities.  For  five  years  she  was  assistant  head 
resident  of  Godman  Guild,  a  Columbus  settle¬ 
ment. 
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The  Education  of  the  Blind — A  Report 
of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  Edward  Arnold 
and  Company,  London.  1936.  344  pp. 

In  reviewing  a  book  of  this  character  for 
readers  with  a  professional  interest  it  would 
seem  best  (1)  to  state  its  source,  (2)  to 
summarize  its  contents,  (3)  to  analyze  its 
findings  and  finally  to  discuss  principles  set 
forth  and  their  relationship  to  the  program 
in  this  country. 

The  Source 

This  volume  is  the  report  of  the  joint 
committee  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of 
the  Blind  and  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  England.  Building  on  work  pre¬ 
viously  done,  the  committee  has  had  the 
report  in  preparation  for  four  and  one-half 
years.  Assisting  the  representatives  of  the 
two  bodies  named  were  appointees  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  Ministry  of  Health 
and  the  Westminster  Training  College.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  know,  it  may 
be  added  that  the  College  of  Teachers  in 
England  is  not  a  corporate  body  with  build¬ 
ings,  but  rather  a  group  of  courses  offered 
to  teachers  of  the  blind.  New  teachers  in 
this  field  are  required,  during  the  two  years 
following  their  appointment,  to  take  these 
courses.  Upon  completion  a  diploma  is 
granted  which  makes  the  holder  a  qualified 
teacher  of  the  blind.  The  head  of  the  college 
is  Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie,  who  wrote  the  preface 
to  this  volume. 

The  Contents 

The  report  is  presented  in  five  parts : 

I.  Administrative,  which  considers  his¬ 
tory,  teachers,  and  ascertainment  of 
blind  children. 


II.  General  Considerations,  under  which  the 
aim  of  education  is  discussed  and  the 
worlds  of  emotion,  thought,  and  action 
considered. 

III.  Education  at  Various  Stages,  pre¬ 
school,  infant  school,  years  from  five  to 
fourteen,  and  fourteen  to  sixteen,  which 
divisions  follow  the  English  pattern  of 
schooling  for  the  blind  where  academic 
work  leaves  off  for  most  at  sixteen. 

IV.  Continuation  Courses,  vocational  and 
non-vocational,  which  are  offered  to 
those  from  sixteen  to  twenty. 

V.  Health  and  Physcal  Education,  cover¬ 
ing  everything  from  diet  to  sex  educa¬ 
tion. 

VI.  Miscellaneous,  which  includes  co-edu¬ 
cation,  the  blind  child  in  schools  for  the 
seeing,  in  secondary  schools  and  the 
university,  and  the  exceptional  child, 
retarded  and  talented. 

Appendices  include  statistics,  statutes, 
regulations,  diets,  a  report  on  physical  edu¬ 
cation,  and  finally  the  list  of  “witnesses”  who 
brought  their  experiences  to  the  committee. 
From  America  are  Dr.  E.  E.  Allen  and  Miss 
Evelyn  McKay. 

The  Findings 

To  present  adequately  the  findings  would 
call  for  the  reproduction  of  the  whole  book, 
so  pregnant  is  it  with  practical  counsel  and 
statement  of  ideals.  In  addition  to  a  forceful 
presentation  of  principles,  the  book  does 
“furnish  to  the  foreign  reader  a  conspectus 
of  the  education  of  the  blind  in  this  country 
hitherto  unobtainable  in  a  single  volume,” 
thereby  fulfilling  the  hope  expressed  by  Dr. 
Ritchie  in  his  prefatory  note. 

While  the  education  of  the  blind  goes 
back  many  years  in  England,  it  was  not  un¬ 
til  1885  that  the  state  “took  evidence  on  the 
above  subject.”  The  Royal  Commission,  ap¬ 
pointed  in  that  year  recommended  the  com¬ 
pulsory  education  of  the  blind  until  sixteen 
years  of  age.  This  duty  was  not  laid  upon 
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the  school  boards  until  1893.  Now  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  blind  is  a  function  of  the 
County  Councils,  who  either  provide  schools 
or  send  children  to  established  residential 
schools. 

The  English  system  of  education  is  clearly 
fixed.  Its  present  difficulty  is  too  many 
schools  for  effective  grading  and  organiza¬ 
tion.  Hence,  the  committee  recommends  a 
few  large  residential  schools  which  would 
include:  Infant  school,  ages  five  to  seven 
years ;  Primary  school,  ages  seven  to  eleven ; 
Post-primary  school,  ages  eleven  to  sixteen ; 
and  Continuation  schools,  ages  sixteen  to 
twenty,  offering  specialized  musical,  aca¬ 
demic,  commercial,  and  industrial  training. 

In  these  schools  the  committee  would  of¬ 
fer  education  as  “the  art  of  employing  ex¬ 
perience  to  fashion  modes  of  feeling, 
thinking,  and  action  that  conform  to  the 
highest  standards  of  human  values.”  To  at¬ 
tain  this  goal  teachers  should  draw  heavily 
upon  all  new  methods  of  teaching,  although 
the  warning  is  given  lest  “they  should  be 
distracted  from  their  deeper  concerns  by  the 
pursuit  of  the  many  novelties  that  the  edu¬ 
cational  world  offers.”  Despite  this  warning 
the  whole  tone  of  the  report  is  progressive 
and  forward-looking  showing  the  influence 
John  Dewey  has  exercised  in  England. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  examine  closely 
the  recommendations  for  Education  at  Va¬ 
rious  Stages  except  to  say  that  there  is  much 
contained  therein  which  American  teachers 
may  well  “read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly 
digest.”  Especially  should  be  noted  the  plea 
for  individual  consideration,  the  stress  on 
activity,  the  desirability  of  free-time  and 
self-government,  the  need  for  emotional  ad¬ 
justment,  and  the  importance  of  socialization. 

The  committee’s  report  on  co-education 
shows  the  consequence  of  a  mixed  member¬ 
ship,  but  to  its  credit  both  sides  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  are  fairly  presented.  While  it  states 
that  the  argument  regarding  inter-marriage 
“is  often  greatly  exaggerated,”  it  does  feel 


that  schools  “should  take  care  that  their 
pupils  fully  realize  the  implications  of  inter¬ 
marriage.”  The  chapter  on  the  exceptional 
child  and  the  arguments  regarding  secondary 
education  are  worthy  of  full  reading  even 
though  they  go  counter  to  our  American 
theory.  The  reading  of  the  chapter  on  braille 
books  should  make  every  teacher  in  this 
country  rejoice  and  be  glad. 

Contrasting  Principles 

In  discussing  principles  let  us  begin  with 
the  difference  implied  in  the  last  paragraph 
even  though  it  reverses  the  logical  order  of 
consideration.  The  English  educators  look 
realistically  at  the  fact  that  most  blind  boys 
and  girls  will  have  to  earn  their  living  with 
their  hands.  Hence,  why  carry  academic 
training  after  sixteen?  To  merit  secondary 
education  or  go  on  to  the  university,  a  blind 
youth  must  be  exceptional.  With  us  every 
child  must  have  a  high  school  education  even 
if  we  labor  with  him  well  into  the  twenties. 
And  if  a  boy  wants  to  go  to  college  the  way 
is  made  easy  too  frequently,  regardless  of 
intellectual  ability,  personality  or  opportun¬ 
ity  to  live  like  a  professional  man.  Certainly 
more  English  realism  in  this  field  would 
save  many  hours  of  frustration  in  America. 

Another  field  of  contrast  is  in  regard  to 
the  system  of  education.  In  England  it  is 
clear  cut — five  to  sixteen,  school ;  sixteen  to 
twenty,  training;  twenty  until  old  age  pen¬ 
sion,  a  sheltered  shop!  With  us  the  goal  is 
graduation  regardless  of  age  and  after  that 

- ?  Somewhere  else  I  pointed  out  the 

distinction  between  the  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can  systems.  In  America  we  look  upon  blind¬ 
ness  as  a  school  handicap.  In  England  it  is 
considered  a  life  handicap.  Which  is  right? 
Who  can  tell? 

A  book  like  this  will  help.  It  ought  to  be 
“prescribed  reading”  for  every  teacher  both 
in  England  and  America.  We  can  learn  a 
lot  from  it,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  English 
will  find  ample  opportunity  to  put  many  of 
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its  principles  into  practice.  While  the  report 
sets  forth  ideals  and  principles  in  a  progres¬ 
sive  way,  one  does  not  find  many  new  leads 
toward  the  Promised  Land.  In  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  new  crafts  (always  the  solution  of 
the  uninitiated),  there  is  lament  that  they  are 
so  limited,  but  there  are  few  suggestions  for 
new  ventures.  But  all  in  all  the  report  is  in¬ 
spiring  and  we  must  be  indebted  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  the  “wit¬ 
nesses”  who  contributed. 

Gabriel  Farrell 

ADDRESS  GUIDEBOOK  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

A  pamphlet  of  considerable  interest  and 
value  was  recently  edited  at  Jacksonville, 
Illinois,  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Green  Howse 
and  Mr.  L.  W.  Rodenberg,  a  joint  commit¬ 
tee  representing  respectively  the  Illinois  Di¬ 
vision  of  Visitation  of  Adult  Blind  and  the 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind.  It  is  a  forty- 
five-page  booklet  in  Grade  ij4  (it  may  be 
printed  in  ink),  containing  the  following  in¬ 
formation,  valuable  to  every  blind  person, 


every  teacher  of  the  blind,  and  every  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  for  organizations  in  work  for 
the  blind : 

(a)  The  addresses,  commodities,  and 
rates  to  the  blind  (if  any)  of  fifty-five  com¬ 
mercial  houses  selling  materials  for  hand¬ 
work  or  sale  by  the  blind. 

(b)  Thirteen  national  agencies  for  the 
blind  which  have  special  service  or  articles 
for  the  blind,  such  as  fare  concessions,  writ¬ 
ing  equipment  of  all  kinds,  braille  paper, 
special  tools,  games,  canes,  etc. — listing  these 
items,  but  without  prices. 

(c)  Eighty  magazines  for  the  blind,  ink- 
print  and  braille,  published  in  America  and 
Great  Britain. 

(d)  Twenty-seven  leading  libraries  for 
the  blind. 

(e)  Braille  music  presses  in  the  English- 
speaking  countries. 

Two  alphabetic  indexes  are  provided — 
one  at  the  front,  listing  items,  and  one  at  the 
back,  listing  firms  and  agencies.  The  price 
of  the  pamphlet  in  braille  is  fifty  cents ;  five 
dollars  per  dozen.  Orders  should  be  sent  to 
the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
15  West  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum 

of - Dollars 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


(Signature) 


(Address) 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Director  Emeritus 
of  Perkins  Institution  is,  like  Dr.  O.  H. 
Burritt,  whose  biographical  sketch  he  pre¬ 
pared,  an  outstanding  leader  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  blind  children. 

Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell  has  been  Director 
of  Perkins  Institution  since  1931. 

Lucy  A.  Goldth waite  is  Director  of  the 
Department  for  the  Blind  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  and  had  long  been  active  in 
the  work  of  the  American  Library  Associa¬ 
tion  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind. 

Walter  G.  Holmes  has  for  thirty  years 
been  Editor  and  Manager  of  the  Matilda 
Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind  and  is  prob¬ 
ably  better  known  to  the  blind  people  of  this 
country  than  any  other  person. 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  is  Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee 
of  the  Greater  New  York  Council  of  Agen¬ 
cies  for  the  Blind. 


Announcing: 

A  New  Leathercraft  Guild  Creation 

“THE  CHAMPION” 

A  braided,  genuine  calf,  ad¬ 
justable  suspender  that  is 
designed  primarily  to  meet 
the  need  of  the  homeworker 

— O— 

Moderately  priced,  it  is  ready 
for  immediate  delivery 

Write  for  literature  and  prices 

THE  LEiATHERCRAFT  GUILD 
OF  AMERICA 

Colchester,  Conn. 


Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  M.  A.  (Can- 
tab.)  is  a  member  of  the  teaching  staff  of 
Perkins  Institution,  as  well  as  supervisor  of 
the  WPA  project  for  maps  for  the  blind. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

□  Professional*  . . .  .$  2  per  annum 

□  Contributing  ....  10  per  annum 

I  wish  to  become  a  □  Associate  .  25  per  annum  member  of  the  Foundation 

□  Sustaining .  50  per  annum 

□  Patron  .  100  per  annum 

□  Life  . 1000 


paying . per  annum. 

Name  . 

Business  Address  . 

\  • 


Residence  Address 


.  Date . 

*  Must  be  actively  engaged  in  or  connected  with  work  for  the  blind. 


VOCATIONS  FOR  THE  VISUALLY 

HANDICAPPED 


By  Louise  Wilber,  Ed.D. 


The  most  comprehensive  book  on  vocational  guidance 
for  the  blind  which  has  heretofore  been  published. 

The  author,  who  is  herself  a  graduate  of  a  school  for 
the  blind,  traces  the  attitude  of  the  public  towards  the 
blind  from  pre-Christian  times  to  the  present,  cites  numer¬ 
ous  examples  of  blind  persons  successful  in  varied  voca¬ 
tional  fields,  reports  on  a  study  of  fifty  sightless  students 
and  their  vocational  aims,  and  offers  a  plan  for  effective 
vocational  guidance  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

The  volume  will  be  of  interest  to  all  workers  for  the 
blind  and  to  vocational  counsellors  in  the  public  schools. 

Price  postpaid  $2.25 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 
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A  GIFT  FOR  A  BLIND  FRIEND 


IS  YOUR  blind  friend  using  the  Talking  Book  libraries?  Has  he  one  of 
the  special  Talking  Book  machines  for  reading  these  books?  Every  blind 
person  should  possess  one.  Like  his  special  watch,  it  is  an  essential  part  of 
his  equipment. 


The  Talking  Book  permits  the  blind  to  read  independently  of  the  seeing,  effort¬ 
lessly,  rapidly,  satisfyingly,  through  a  convenient  and  durable  medium. 

The  Talking  Books,  which  may  be  borrowed  by  blind  people  free  of  charge  from 
any  of  the  leading  libraries  for  the  blind,  cannot  be  used  unless  the  blind  person  has 
an  especially  designed  Talking  Book  machine. 


Model  S-10 — Portable  spring  driven  model,  with 
headphones,  without  loudspeaker  or  radio 
— # 25 . 

Model  U-13 — Portable  electrically  driven  model 
with  headphones,  without  loudspeaker  or 
radio,  usable  on  both  direct  and  alter¬ 
nating  current;  may  be  connected  with 
radios  of  recent  manufacture  to  obtain 
amplification  of  Talking  Books — #29. 


*Model  AC- 12 — Portable  radio-phonograph  com¬ 
bination,  with  loudspeaker,  usable  on 
alternating  current  only — #47. 

>!:Model  U-10 — Portable  radio-phonograph  com¬ 
bination,  with  loudspeaker,  usable  on 
both  direct  and  alternating  current — #50. 

^Headphones  #2  extra. 


These  prices  do  not  include  express  charges. 

These  machines  are  manufactured  and  sold  at  cost  by  the 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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CHARLES  A.  HAMILTON— AN  APPRECIATION 

By  Gordon  Hicks 


N  THE  New  York  State  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Batavia,  the  general  feeling  of 
elation  as  the  school  year  draws  to  a  close 
is  tempered  by  one  of  sadness.  Superintend¬ 
ent  Charles  A.  Hamilton  has  resigned,  after 
serving  for  almost  thirty  years.  He  came  to 
Batavia  in  1907,  succeeding  Dr.  Burritt  who 
had  been  appointed  principal  at  Overbrook. 
Mr.  Hamilton’s  appointment  was  a  source  of 
deep  satisfaction  to  Dr.  Burritt  who  felt  sure, 
as  he  told  me  more  than  once,  that  “Hamilton 
is  the  best  man  I  know  for  the  position.”  All 
who  know  of  the  progress  and  growth  of  this 
school  under  Mr.  Hamilton’s  administration 
will  heartily  second  this  opinion. 

Mr.  Hamilton  came  to  Batavia  from  New¬ 
ark,  New  York,  where  for  ten  years  he  had 
been  principal  of  the  Union  and  High  School, 
and  for  the  preceding  eight  years  he  had  held 
a  similar  position  at  Albion,  New  York.  He 
brought  to  his  new  work  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  as  a  successful  teacher 
and  administrator  in  the  public  school  system 
of  the  state.  In  those  days,  even  more  than 


today,  there  was  sore  need  of  professional 
approach  to  our  school  problems.  Too  many 
of  our  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  early 
1900’s  were  schools  only  in  name,  while  some 
lacked  even  this  claim  to  educational  recogni¬ 
tion.  There  were  of  course  some  exceptions, 
of  which  Batavia  was  one.  It  boasted  some 
recognition  by  the  state  education  system 
through  its  inclusion  in  the  state-wide  Re¬ 
gents’  Examinations.  Most  of  the  weeding 
out  of  adults  had  been  effected,  and  the  ini¬ 
tial  steps  taken,  in  the  long  fight  to  obtain 
recognition  by  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Mr.  Hamilton  carried  on  this  fight 
most  successfully,  so  that  in  1919  the  school 
was  transferred  from  the  charities  to  the 
education  department.  During  the  next  few 
years  a  certain  degree  of  supervision  was  re¬ 
tained  by  the  Department  of  Welfare,  but  in 
1925,  under  state  reorganization,  even  this 
nominal  control  was  relinquished.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  brought  unqualified  acceptance 
by  the  State  Board  of  Regents ;  since  then 
the  school  has  been  accredited  as  giving  a  full 
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four-year  high-school  course.  It  also  receives 
credit  for  the  work  done  in  industrial,  music, 
tuning  and  home  economics  courses.  Few 
schools  for  the  blind  in  our  country  can  show 
a  more  thorough  acceptance  of  their  program 
of  education. 

In  1918  the  New  York  State  School  for 
the  Blind  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  its  opening.  As  a  feature  of  this  observ¬ 
ance  more  than  one  hundred  former  pupils 
were  invited  as  its  guests.  This  gathering  of 
men  and  women  from  all  parts  of  the  state 
led  to  the  formation  the  following  year  of  the 
Alumni  Association.  This  organization,  since 
incorporated,  meets  annually,  and  has  be¬ 
come  a  potent  influence.  It  has  been  espe¬ 
cially  helpful  in  furnishing  stimuli  by  the 
awarding  of  prizes  and  in  its  maintained  in¬ 
terest  through  various  committees  which 
seek  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  problems  of 
the  undergraduates. 

During  his  incumbency  Superintendent 
Hamilton  has  seen  the  fruition  of  many  of 
his  plans  for  the  improvement  of  plant  and 
organization.  A  well-equipped  kindergarten 
building  was  completed  and  occupied  March, 
1914,  and  after  years  of  effort  and  many 
discouragements  a  swimming  pool  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  January,  1931.  In  September  of  that 
year  the  corner-stone  was  laid  for  a  girls’ 
dormitory,  housing  all  the  girls  in  the  school. 
This  building  is  known  as  Park  Lewis  Hall, 
memorializing  the  services  of  Dr.  F.  Park 
Lewis  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
school  as  a  member  and  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  since  1893.  This  modern 
structure  affords  splendid  social,  recreational, 
and  instructional  facilities.  In  addition  there 
is  a  long  list  of  changes  and  improvements, 
all  calculated  to  lift  higher  the  plane  of  excel¬ 
lence  of  instruction  and  physical  well-being 
of  staff  and  student  body. 

Mr.  Hamilton’s  professional  standing 
among  his  confreres  is  high.  This  was  shown 


in  his  election  in  1932  to  the  presidency  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind.  His  sound  judgment  has  been 
sought  by  many  committees  and  organiza¬ 
tions  having  to  do  with  special  problems  in 
our  field.  This  esteem  must  be  a  source  of 
gratification,  but  I  feel  safe  in  venturing  the 
opinion  that  he  appreciates  even  more  the 
affectionate  regard  of  the  hundreds  of  young 
people  over  whose  lives  he  has  exerted  such 
a  cogent  influence  for  good.  They  knew  that 
for  these  thirty  years  their  welfare  has  been 
his  first  concern,  his  counsel  of  the  “horse- 
sense”  variety,  his  encouragement  given  with 
both  feet  on  the  ground,  and  his  restraints 
and  deterrents,  where  necessary,  tempered 
with  absolute  justice. 

As  for  biographical  details — Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton  was  born  on  a  dairy  farm  in  Hinsdale, 
New  York,  March  19,  1866.  He  attended 
district  school  until  fifteen  years  of  age, 
graduating  from  Cuba,  New  York,  high 
school  as  valedictorian  of  his  class  in  June, 
1885.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Rochester  in  June,  1889  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  received  his  Master  of 
Arts  degree  from  the  same  institution  three 
years  later.  During  his  college  course  he  par¬ 
tially  supported  himself  by  working  at  vari¬ 
ous  jobs.  While  in  college  he  selected  the 
teaching  field  as  his  life  work,  and  went  to 
his  first  position  in  Albion,  New  York,  in 
1889.  In  June,  1897,  he  married  Gertrude 
Mabel  Hubbard  of  Albion  who  has  since 
been  his  devoted  partner  and  the  mother  of 
their  only  child,  Allegra.  They  have  two 
grandchildren. 

Charles  A.  Hamilton  leaves  his  field  of 
service  with  the  hearty  good  wishes  and  true 
friendship  of  all  who  know  him.  May  he  and 
his  good  wife  be  blessed  with  many  years  of 
happiness  in  their  new  home  on  Richmond 
Avenue,  Batavia,  where  they  are  now  com¬ 
fortably  settled. 
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Biennial  Convention — Toronto,  Canada — June  28- July  2 


THE  Seventeenth  Biennial  Convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind  will  be  held  in  Toronto, 
Canada,  June  28  to  July  2,  inclusive,  with 
Captain  E.  A.  Baker,  Managing  Director  of 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  as  convention  host.  The  convention 
hotel  will  be  the  Royal  York,  which  is  the 
largest  hotel  in  the  British  Empire.  It  is  lo¬ 
cated  across  from  the  Union  Station  in  To¬ 
ronto  and  is  connected  by  a  subway  with  the 
station  so  that  access  to  the  hotel  will  be  con¬ 
venient  for  delegates  arriving  by  train. 

Members  of  the  association  will  be  granted 
special  rates  whereby  a  single  room  with  bath 
and  three  meals  may  be  obtained  for  $5.50  a 
day;  double  room  with  bath,  twin  beds  and 
three  meals  can  be  obtained  for  $5.00  a  day 
for  each  person.  The  hotel  management  will 
place  a  private  dining-room  at  the  disposal  of 
the  convention,  and  there  will  be  many  con¬ 
veniences  to  be  enjoyed  by  convention  guests, 
including  the  ticket  office  on  the  main  floor 
of  the  hotel  where  tickets  and  reservations 
for  both  water  and  rail  transportation  can  be 
obtained.  Hotel  reservations  may  be  secured 
in  advance  by  writing  to  A.  V.  Weir,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Arrangements, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
186  Beverley  Street,  Toronto,  2,  Ontario, 
Canada. 

Captain  Baker,  assisted  by  his  official  staff, 
is  making  elaborate  plans  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  convention.  Since  this  is  Corona¬ 
tion  year  in  the  British  Empire,  the  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Institute  will  furnish  an 
attractive  badge  for  delegates  which  will 
make  a  permanent  souvenir  of  the  occasion. 
Toronto  is  located  on  the  lake  and  the  intense 


heat  which  has  been  an  unpleasant  feature  of 
more  than  one  convention  in  the  past  will 
probably  not  be  encountered  at  Toronto.  The 
Toronto  Convention  and  Tourists  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  through  its  Managing  Director, 
E.  R.  Powell,  is  co-operating  with  the  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Institute  and  the  officers  of  the 
association  to  make  the  stay  of  delegates 
pleasant  and  profitable.  Details  regarding  en¬ 
trance  requirements  at  the  border  will  be 
mailed  subsequently  to  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  but  both  Captain  Baker  and  Mr. 
Powell  have  assured  officers  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  that  delegates  will  experience  no  annoy¬ 
ances  or  delays  in  entering  or  leaving  the 
Dominion.  It  would  be  advisable,  however, 
for  members  of  the  association  to  carry  with 
them  their  official  membership  card  which 
has  been  issued  by  the  secretary. 

Special  arangements  are  being  made  for 
the  entrance  of  guide  dogs  with  members 
who  have  secured  such.  It  will  be  necessary 
for  members  who  are  accompanied  by  their 
dogs  to  have  a  temporary  admission  report 
executed  before  they  leave  their  home  town. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  equal  if 
not  excel  the  extensive  exhibit  features 
which  were  carried  out  at  the  convention  in 
Louisville  two  years  ago.  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ry¬ 
der,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Missouri 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Mis¬ 
souri,  is  Chairman  of  the  Exhibit  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  Mr.  Weir  of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  is  the  Vice-chairman. 
Information  regarding  the  extent  and  scope 
of  the  exhibits  can  be  obtained  from  Mrs. 
Ryder  or  Mr.  Weir.  No  duty  will  be  charged 
for  entrance  or  exit  of  exhibits,  but  it  will 
be  necessary  to  comply  with  certain  customs 
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regulations  which  will  be  made  known  to  ex¬ 
hibitors  by  the  chairman  or  vice-chairman  of 
this  committee.  It  is  hoped  that  state,  as  well 
as  county  and  city  agencies  for  the  blind  will 
co-operate  to  make  the  exhibit  an  outstand¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  convention. 

Because  of  the  adoption  of  uniformly  re¬ 
duced  railroad  rates  throughout  the  United 
States  it  will  not  be  possible  this  year  for 
the  association  members  to  enjoy  the  re¬ 
duced  fare  privileges  of  the  identification 
certificate  plan  which  has  been  available  for 
the  two  previous  convention  sessions.  It 


would  be  well,  however,  for  delegates  who 
expect  to  go  over  a  distance  to  consult  their 
local  passenger  agents  for  special  summer 
convention  rates  which  might  be  in  vogue 
from  certain  points  in  the  United  States. 

President  L.  L.  Watts  is  expectant  that 
membership  in  the  association  will  reach  the 
500  mark  previous  to  the  Toronto  meetings. 
Two  years  ago  at  Louisville  a  new  constitu¬ 
tion  was  adopted  which  called  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  $5.00  for  dues  for  the  biennium,  the 
payment  of  such,  however,  to  include  the 
former  registration  fee  of  $1.00. 


CONVENTION  PROGRAM 


MONDAY  EVENING 

Banquet  by  Host  organization,  The  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Addresses  of  Welcome  and  formal  opening 
of  Convention 

Response  to  the  Addresses  of  Welcome : 

L.  L.  Watts,  President,  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
Musical  numbers 

TUESDAY  MORNING 

Policies  and  Practices  of  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Board  in  Administering  Aid  to  the 
Blind 

Frank  Bane,  Executive  Director,  Social 
Security  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussion  of  Mr.  Bane’s  Paper : 

Dr.  Merle  E.  Frampton,  Principal,  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ryder,  Executive  Secretary, 
Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri 

Business  Session 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON 
Group  Meetings 

Vocational  Division,  Group  2.  Adminis¬ 
trative  Heads  of  Agencies  doing  City-Wide, 
County  and  Local  Work  for  the  Blind,  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Heads  of  Workshops  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Homes  for  the  Blind,  and  Members  of 
Technical  Staffs  of  Workshops  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Homes  for  the  Blind 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Eva  B.  Palmer,  Secretary 

What  Shall  We  Do  With  Our  College- 
Trained  Blind? 

Mrs.  Eva  B.  Palmer,  Executive  Secretary, 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio 

What  Attitude  Should  Be  Taken  Toward 
Strikes  in  Sheltered  Workshops? 

Eugene  Morgret,  Sales  Manager,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania 

Effects  of  Social  Security  on  Training  and 
Employing  the  Blind 

John  L.  Beck,  Superintendent,  Maryland 
Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Baltimore, 
Maryland 
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Summer  Camps  for  the  Blind 

W.  J.  Adickes,  Field  Officer,  New  Jersey 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Newark, 
New  Jersey 


Educational  Division,  Group  5.  Adminis¬ 
trative  Heads  of  Publishing  Houses  and 
Others  Engaged  in  Publishing  for  the  Blind 
by  any  Process 

J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Chairman 
Program  to  be  Announced 


Educational  Division,  Group  4.  Libra¬ 
rians  and  Others  Engaged  in  Libraries  for 
the  Blind,  and  Departments  for  the  Blind  in 
Libraries  for  the  Seeing 

S.  C.  Swift,  Chairman 

The  Influence  of  the  Talking  Book  on  Li¬ 
brary  Work  for  the  Blind 

Carl  Christensen,  Assistant  Librarian  for 
the  Blind,  Wayne  County  Library,  De¬ 
troit,  Michigan 

The  Place  and  Influence  of  Hand-Copied 
Books  in  Library  Work 

Miss  Adelia  M.  Hoyt,  Assistant,  Service 
for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Influence  of  the  Home  Teacher  in  Our 
Library  Activities 

Miss  Lucy  A.  Goldthwaite,  Librarian  for 
the  Blind,  New  York  Public  Library, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Educational  Division,  Group  3.  Adminis¬ 
trative  Heads  of  Public  School  Sight  Saving 
Classes,  Teachers  in  Public  School  Sight 
Saving  Classes,  and  Officers  and  Agents  of 
Organizations  engaged  in  work  for  the  Pres¬ 
ervation  or  Conservation  of  Vision. 

Miss  Audrey  M.  Hayden,  Chairman 

A  Medical  Social  Worker 

Mrs.  Margaret  Moeller,  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto, 
Canada 

How  May  We  Better  Inform  Physicians  and 
Educators  as  to  the  Importance  of  Conserva¬ 
tion  of  Vision  Classes? 

Dr.  Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director, 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Value  of  Publicity  in  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness 

Miss  Ida  E.  Ridgeway,  Massachusetts  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass. 

Vocational  Division,  Group  4.  Home 
Teachers  for  the  Blind  and  Social  Workers 
Other  than  Home  Teachers  doing  work  for 
the  Blind 

Louis  J.  Furman,  Chairman 

Social  Service  and  Home  Teaching 

Miss  Isabel  Scott,  In  Charge,  Social  and 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Services,  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
St.  John’s,  Newfoundland 

Spirituality  and  Religion  as  a  Motivating 
Force  in  Braille  Reading 

Miss  Irene  Jones,  Home  Teacher,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah 
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TUESDAY  EVENING  THURSDAY  MORNING 


Friendship  Leagues  for  the  Blind 

Walter  G.  Holmes,  President  and  Editor, 
Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing  Company, 
Monsey,  New  York 

The  Field  of  Private  Organizations  in  Work 
for  the  Blind 

Dr.  Newel  E.  Perry,  Director,  Advanced 
Studies,  California  School  for  the  Blind, 
Berkeley,  California 

Motion  Pictures 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING 
Federal  Legislation  for  the  Blind 

Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Social  Research 
Secretary,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Report  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind 

Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Report  of  Red  Cross  Activities 

Miss  Adelia  M.  Hoyt,  Assistant,  Service 
for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Committee  Reports 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON 

Open  for  Sight  Seeing,  or  visits  to  Depart¬ 
ments  and  Placement  Stands  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Special  Dinner  Program 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING 
Arrangements  to  be  announced  later. 


Public  Relations  in  Work  for  the  Blind 

English  Viewpoint :  W.  McG.  Eagar,  Sec¬ 
retary  General,  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  London,  England 

Canadian  Viewpoint :  Captain  E.  A.  Baker, 
Managing  Director,  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Canada 

American  Viewpoint :  A.  C.  Ellis,  Superin¬ 
tendent,  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

Discussion 

Business  Meeting 

Nomination  and  Election  of  Officers 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON 
Group  Meetings 

Vocational  Division,  Group  i.  Adminis¬ 
trative  Heads  of  Agencies  Doing  Nation¬ 
wide  zvork  for  the  Blind,  and  Professional 
Staff  Members  of  such  Agencies  not  other- 
zvise  for  in  any  professional  group. 

W.  H.  McCarthy,  Chairman 

W.  E.  Bartram,  Secretary 

Occupational  Welfare  for  the  Blind  as  Prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  Western  Division  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

M.  C.  Robinson,  Superintendent,  Western 
Division,  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Mental  Hygiene  and  Its  Application  to  the 
Blind 

Dr.  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield,  Director,  Ar¬ 
thur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery 
School  for  the  Blind,  Summit,  New 
Jersey 
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Leisure-Time  Activity  and  Occupational 
Therapy 

Murray  B.  Allen,  Executive  Secretary, 
Utah  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah 

Personnel  Standards 

Dr.  Roma  S.  Cheek,  Executive  Secretary, 
North  Carolina  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Educational  Division,  Group  2.  Teachers 
in  Residential  and  Public  School  Classes  for 
the  Blind 

Dr.  S.  M.  Whinery,  Chairman 

The  Value  of  the  Talking  Book  Machine 

Dr.  Eleanor  G.  Brown,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Aims  and  Objects  of  the  Ontario  School 
for  the  Blind 

H.  J.  Vallentyne,  Superintendent,  Ontario 
School  for  the  Blind,  Brantford,  On¬ 
tario,  Canada 

Vocational  Division,  Group  3.  Placement 
Agents  and  Field  Officers  for  the  Blind 

C.  L.  Broun,  Chairman 
Qualifications  of  a  Placement  Agent 

G.  E.  Wise,  Placement  Agent,  Virginia 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Richmond, 
Virginia 


Training  of  Stand  Operators 

Douglas  Strong,  Supervisor  of  Placement 
Administration,  Ontario  Division,  The 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Toronto,  Canada 

Vocational  Outlook  for  the  Blind 

John  A.  Kratz,  Chief,  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Why  Placement? 

Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Director,  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Educational  Division,  Group  i.  Adminis¬ 
trative  Heads  of  Residential  and  Day  School 
Classes  for  the  Blind 
G.  E.  Lineberry,  Chairman 
Perplexities  of  School  Superintendents 
R.  W.  Woolston,  Superintendent,  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  Illi¬ 
nois 

THURSDAY  EVENING 
Program  to  be  Announced 

FRIDAY  MORNING 

Business  Session 

Reports  from  Group  Meetings 
Invitations  and  Selection  of  the  next  Con¬ 
vention  City 
Installation  of  Officers 


PENSIONS  FOR  THE  CANADIAN  BLIND 


By  Harris  Turner 


By  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  by  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons  and  the 
Canadian  Senate  on  March  16,  1937,  a  plan 
was  established  for  the  pensioning  of  blind 
citizens  of  Canada  who  are  over  forty  years 
of  age  and  who  are  without  other  substantial 
means  of  support. 

Like  all  other  pieces  of  legislation  of  simi¬ 
lar  character,  the  Canadian  act  is,  of  course, 
surrounded  by  many  regulations  and  provi¬ 
sions,  but  the  main  features  of  the  measure 
are  simple  enough  and  may  be  summarized 
briefly. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  pension  a 
person  must  be  blind ;  must  have  reached  the 
age  of  forty  years;  must  be  a  British  sub¬ 
ject  ;  must  have  resided  in  Canada  for  twenty 
years;  must  have  resided  in  the  province  in 
which  he  now  maintains  residence  for  five 
years  prior  to  the  date  of  application  for 
pension. 

The  maximum  amount  of  pension  payable 
to  any  one  person  is  twenty  dollars  a  month. 
Married  couples  who  are  both  blind,  but  who 
were  married  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  act, 
may  both  receive  the  pension,  but  if  married 
subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  act,  the  pen¬ 
sion  of  each  one  is  reduced  to  ten  dollars  a 
month.  (The  reason  for  this  provision  is 
that  the  government  held  it  inadvisable  to 
encourage  the  marriage  of  blind  persons :  did 
not  think  it  good  policy  to  make  it  more  ad¬ 
vantageous,  from  a  monetary  standpoint,  for 
a  blind  person  to  marry  another  blind  person 
rather  than  a  sighted  person.) 

The  only  difference  in  the  treatment  of 
married  and  single  blind  people  is  in  the 
amount  of  permissible  income.  In  the  case  of 
single  persons,  the  pensioner  is  allowed  to 


earn  two  hundred  dollars  a  year  before  his 
pension  is  affected,  and  in  the  case  of  mar¬ 
ried  persons,  or  widows  or  widowers  with 
children,  the  amount  of  permissible  income 
before  deduction  is  made  from  pension  is 
four  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

Any  amount  in  excess  of  these  specified 
sums  is  deducted  from  the  pension.  Thus, 
a  single  man  earning  one  hundred  dollars  a 
year  would  receive  his  full  pension  of  two 
hundred  dollars,  but  if  he  received  three  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  in  earned  income,  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  dollars  would  be  deducted  from  his 
pension,  bringing  his  total  income  up  to  four 
hundred  dollars.  In  the  case  of  married  per¬ 
sons  four  hundred  dollars’  earning  are  per¬ 
mitted  before  pension  is  affected. 

The  definition  of  blindness  in  the  new 
Canadian  scheme  is  borrowed  from  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  of  Great  Britain.  “A  blind  per¬ 
son  is  one  who  is,  and  continues  to  be,  so 
blind  as  to  be  unable  to  perform  any  work 
for  which  eyesight  is  essential.”  This  rather 
ambiguous  phrase  has  been  found  to  work 
satisfactorily  in  Great  Britain.  In  border-line 
cases  it  obviously  leaves  considerable  discre¬ 
tion  in  the  hands  of  the  examining  boards, 
but  it  was  found  in  practice  in  Great  Britain 
that  this  was  preferable  to  laying  down  arbi¬ 
trary  rules  as  to  the  exact  percentage  of  sight 
which  could  be  considered  to  constitute  blind¬ 
ness  for  the  purposes  of  the  pension  law. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  probably  three 
thousand  of  the  blind  people  in  Canada  will 
take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the 
scheme.  Forecasts  as  to  the  number  of  pen¬ 
sioners  and  the  cost  of  the  scheme  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  exact  data  as  to 
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the  number  of  blind  and  their  financial  condi¬ 
tion.  The  registration  of  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind  records  8,684 
blind  people  in  the  Dominion  as  of  March 
31,  1937,  but  the  actual  figure  is  in  excess  of 
this  as,  in  spite  of  every  effort  that  has  been 
made  to  register  all  blind  people,  there  are 
some  who,  undoubtedly,  have  been  missed. 
All  that  is  officially  known  of  the  financial 
standing  of  the  army  of  the  blind  is  that  not 
many  of  them  pay  income  taxes. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  a  very  easy  or  speedy 
operation  to  record  all  the  applications  for 
pensions  and  to  examine  each  applicant  as  to 
his  eligibility,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  be  prepared  to  take  the  certifi¬ 
cate  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  as  sufficient  authentication  for 
those  who  are  definitely  known  to  the  officials 
of  the  Institute  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  be  totally  blind,  and  if  this  is  done,  it 
will  reduce  to  a  very  considerable  degree  the 
number  who  will  have  to  appear  before  some 
certifying  authority. 

There  is  much  machinery  to  be  set  up, 
however,  and  a  lot  of  preliminary  work  to 
be  done  before  it  can  be  set  in  motion,  and 
the  most  optimistic  of  those  interested  in  the 
speedy  payment  of  pensions  to  the  blind  in 
Canada  do  not  look  forward  to  seeing  the 
first  pension  check  in  the  mail  before  some 
time  this  autumn. 

As  in  other  countries  where  pensions  have 
been  introduced,  fear  has  been  expressed  in 
Canada  by  some  of  those  interested  in  the 
economic  welfare  of  those  blind  people  who 
are  capable  of  being  fitted  into  the  economic 
life  of  the  country,  that  the  establishment  of 
pensions  would  mean  the  discontinuance  of 
some  of  the  services  now  provided  by  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
and  similar  organizations.  There  seems  to  be 
no  ground  for  such  fear.  Experience  in  other 
lands  seems  to  indicate  that  the  payment  of 
pensions  which  provide  the  basic  living  ex¬ 
penses  for  those  of  the  blind  who  are  not 


capable  of  working,  increases  rather  than 
diminishes  interest  in  the  really  important 
work  of  the  service  institutions.  The  payment 
of  pensions  will  be  a  great  boom  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  blind  people,  especially  those  living 
in  rural  sections  of  the  Dominion :  they  will 
provide  a  small,  but  regular  income  to  many 
people  to  whom,  hitherto,  the  word  “income” 
had  no  meaning. 

Now  that  the  pensions  are,  or  soon  will 
be,  an  accomplished  fact,  there  is  probably 
little  object  in  attempting  to  outline  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  led  up  to  the  passing  of  the 
act  or  the  obstacles  which  delayed  it  so  long, 
but  there  are  one  or  two  features  which 
might  be  interesting,  particularly  to  Ameri¬ 
can  readers.  As  in  the  United  States  there  is 
a  division  of  legislative  power  as  between  the 
Dominion  or  Federal  parliament  and  the 
provincial  assemblies,  a  provincial  assembly 
being  analogous  to  a  state  legislature.  Mat¬ 
ters  of  education  and  social  legislation  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provinces,  and 
so  the  enactment  of  laws  relating  to  the  pen¬ 
sion  of  the  aged  and  the  blind  has  always  been 
considered  to  be  a  matter  of  provincial  con¬ 
cern.  It  was  largely  this  condition  that  de¬ 
layed  the  enactment  of  a  pension  law  for  the 
blind  in  Canada.  Few  of  the  provinces  were 
in  a  position  to  undertake  the  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Some  years  ago  the  Dominion 
Government  established  a  precedent  in  pass¬ 
ing  an  Old  Age  Pensions  Law.  The  constitu¬ 
tional  difficulty  as  between  the  provinces  and 
the  Dominion  was  avoided  by  giving  the 
provinces  the  administration  of  the  act  in 
their  respective  jurisdictions  and  in  arrang¬ 
ing  for  the  provinces  to  pay  a  proportion  of 
the  cost,  at  first  50  per  cent,  and  later,  25 
per  cent.  The  authority  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament  did  not  extend  to  the  point  where 
it  could  compel  the  provinces  to  adopt  the 
measure,  and  it  was  only  in  those  provinces 
which  enacted  the  supplementary  legislation 
that  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  went  into 
force.  The  second  largest  province,  Quebec, 
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and  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  did  not 
put  the  law  into  operation. 

Thus,  when  pensions  for  the  blind  were 
mooted  and  it  was  proposed  to  include  the 
blind  in  the  general  provisions  of  the  Old 
Age  Pensions  Act  by  reducing  the  “old  age” 
qualification  of  seventy  years  to  forty  years 
in  the  case  of  the  blind,  objection  arose  on  the 
grounds  that  there  would  be  discrimination 
as  between  those  living  in  the  provinces 
where  old  age  pensions  were  paid  and 
those  in  which  they  were  not.  Last  year  both 
Quebec  and  New  Brunswick  came  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  and 
that  paved  the  way  for  the  passage  of  an 
amendment  which  now  forms  the  foundation 
of  the  scheme  for  pensions  for  the  blind. 

There  were  other  difficulties,  of  course. 
Until  the  formation  of  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  which  is  not 
yet  twenty  years  old,  there  had  been  no  Do- 
minion-wide  organization  of  the  blind.  The 
activities  of  the  C.N.I.B.  made  the  blind  con¬ 
scious  of  their  numbers  and  their  power  and 
within  a  few  years  after  the  founding  of  the 


Institute,  the  blind  people,  through  the  In¬ 
stitute  and  through  other  organizations 
which  grew  up,  began  to  press  for  pensions. 
By  the  time  they  had  aroused  public  interest 
to  the  extent  that  favorable  action  could  be 
expected  from  the  Dominion  Parliament,  the 
depression  had  set  in,  and  a  succession  of 
governments  at  Ottawa  declined  to  move  in 
the  direction  of  pensions  for  the  blind  for 
financial  reasons.  Within  the  last  three  years 
there  has  been  a  constantly  growing  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  Government  to  pass  the  pensions 
law.  More  than  once  the  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  irrespective  of  the  political  parties  they 
represented,  went  on  record  as  being  in  favor 
of  the  measure,  and  this  spring,  with  Domin¬ 
ion  finances  showing  definite  signs  of  recov¬ 
ery,  Hon.  C.  A.  Dunning,  Minister  of 
Finance,  introduced  the  pensions  measure  to 
the  House.  It  carried  without  a  dissenting 
voice.  Now  Canada  is  on  a  par  with  prac¬ 
tically  every  other  part  of  the  British  Empire 
and  with  other  progressive  nations :  the  right 
of  the  blind  to  pensions  has  been  finally 
recognized. 


SOME  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  SELECTION 

OF  PERSONNEL 

By  Agnes  Van  Driel 


WE  HEAR  much  these  days  about  work 
which  needs  to  be  done,  and  we  like¬ 
wise  hear  much  about  the  employing  of  peo¬ 
ple  to  do  pieces  of  work  which  urgently  need 
to  be  done.  Job-hunting  and  job-filling  seem 
to  be  definite  factors  in  modern  society.  The 
significance  of  job-hunting  and  job-filling 
today  seems  to  be  in  vivid  contrast  with  our 
earlier  and  simpler  society  where  there  were 
relatively  few  job  opportunities.  The  coming 
of  the  machine,  the  subsequent  coming  of  big 
cities,  the  development  of  new  social  needs, 
together  with  many  other  possible  factors, 
have  tended  to  bring  this  situation  into  a  po¬ 
sition  of  importance. 

Job-hunting  and  job-filling  are  not  new 
problems,  but  they  are  problems  which  have 
become  intensified  because  of  the  quantitative 
enlargement  of  their  area.  That  is  to  say, 
not  alone  has  our  population  increased,  but 
other  influences  such  as  the  coming  of  women 
into  industry  in  large  numbers  and  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  spread  of  kinds  of  work,  have 
helped  to  make  the  problem  of  employment 
more  vivid.  Today,  there  are  hundreds  of 
positions  that  were  unheard  of  in  our  grand¬ 
father’s  day;  the  whole  field  of  aeronautics 
and  the  myriad  applications  of  chemistry, 
physics,  and  biology  to  commercial  needs  are 
only  two  illustrations  indicating  recent  de¬ 
velopments  in  employment  opportunity. 

In  regard  to  the  task  confronting  a  per¬ 
son  who  has  the  responsibility  for  choosing  a 
worker  for  a  particular  job,  it  appears  that 
there  are  various  ways  by  which  the  choice 
may  be  made.  To  suggest  a  few  of  them : 

i.  By  chance:  take  the  first  person  who 
comes  to  apply  for  the  job. 


2.  By  choosing  on  the  basis  of  the  candi¬ 
date’s  degree  of  need;  that  is,  out  of  the 
available  persons,  take  the  person  who  most 
seriously  needs  an  income. 

3.  Select  a  person  through  whose  choosing, 
a  favor  may  be  paid  to  a  special  group,  either 
political,  religious,  racial,  national,  or  other. 

4.  Choose  the  person  who  is  the  most  per¬ 
sistent  in  seeking  the  job. 

5.  Choose  the  person  who  is  the  “smartest” 
and  “brightest.”  The  mental  capabilities  of  a 
person  under  such  a  method  of  choice  may  be 
determined  by  guesswork,  or  by  finding  his 
I.Q.,  either  with  or  without  an  additional 
high  scholastic  record. 

6.  By  choosing  the  person  best  qualified  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  job. 

Each  of  the  first  five  suggestions  has  ob¬ 
vious  limitations.  Most  work  opportunities 
call  for  some  restriction  on  selection  of  per¬ 
sonnel  such  as  sex,  physical  strength,  or  age, 
so  that  choosing  a  worker  by  chance  would 
appear  to  be  a  hazardous  method.  Choosing 
a  worker  because  of  his  economic  need,  or  to 
pay  a  debt  to  a  special  group,  adds  to  the 
hazards  by  complicating  the  “chance”  ele¬ 
ments  by  the  addition  of  emotional  factors. 
Moreover,  one  wonders  if  this  method  of 
choice  may  not  prove  a  boomerang  to  the 
very  worker  one  is  trying  to  help.  For  if  one 
finds  himself  in  a  position  which  makes  de¬ 
mands  greater  than  his  capacity  to  fulfil,  is 
his  sense  of  failure  not  likely  to  be  so  devas¬ 
tating  as  to  effect  possible  lasting  harm? 
With  the  best  of  intentions  in  the  world,  are 
we  not  likely  to  find  ourselves  pursuing  a 
short-sighted  policy  by  choosing  workers  be¬ 
cause  of  their  economic  need,  or  because 
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through  their  selection  a  favor  may  be  paid 
to  some  special  group?  Instances  are  known 
where  the  most  persistent  candidate  was 
given  the  job,  which  calls  to  mind  the  case 
of  the  girl  who  said  she  married  her  husband 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  persistent  suitor ! 
The  method  of  choosing  a  person  for  a  job 
on  the  basis  of  intellectual  capacity,  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  those  who  believe  any  job  can  be 
done  best  by  the  “smartest”  person,  regard¬ 
less  of  other  factors.  Neither  a  high  intelli¬ 
gence  quotient  nor  the  possession  of  one  or 
more  college  degrees  is  an  open  sesame  to 
success  in  any  and  every  undertaking.  Even 
the  best  college  course  is  not  planned  with 
the  purpose  of  preparing  one  for  every  pos¬ 
sible  situation  in  life.  Similarly,  brilliancy  of 
intellect  is  no  assurance  of  success.  For  a 
brilliant  mind,  undisciplined,  is  like  a  rush¬ 
ing  torrent  uncontrolled  and  undirected,  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  produce  successful  re¬ 
sults  in  every  channel. 

A  consideration  of  the  method  by  which 
the  person  is  chosen  who  is  best  qualified  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  job,  implies  an  under¬ 
standing  of  what  the  job  consists.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  observe  that  for  very  many  people 
no  consideration  has  been  given  as  to  what 
the  elements  are  that  are  included  in  the  piece 
of  work  to  be  done.  Illustrations  are  to  be 
found  on  every  hand.  A  skilful  staff  member 
of  an  employment  exchange  reports  that  al¬ 
most  invariably  the  women  who  repeatedly 
have  unsatisfactory  experiences  with  maid 
service  are  found  to  be  those  who  have  no 
clear  conception  of  precisely  what  they  expect 
the  maid  to  do.  As  a  consequence,  even  with 
a  candidate  who  may  have  satisfactory  ref¬ 
erences  from  previous  employers,  there  is 
frequent  dissatisfaction  with  this  employer 
because  the  maid  has  no  specific  instructions 
either  as  to  precisely  which  responsibilities 
are  hers  or  what  the  end  result  expected  of 
her  is.  What  is  true  of  domestic  service  has 
been  found  to  be  the  case  in  many  other 
fields  both  professional  as  well  as  non-pro¬ 


fessional.  Persons  having  work  to  be  done 
often  have  been  so  concerned  about  achieving 
certain  results  that  they  have  not  taken  the 
time  to  analyze  the  components  of  the  task 
from  which  these  results  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  flow.  Furthermore,  even  in  the 
instance  of  a  simple  task  to  be  done,  concen¬ 
trated  thinking  is  needed  to  determine  exactly 
what  goes  into  the  doing  of  that  job.  It  is  as 
the  late  James  Mullenbach  used  to  say  about 
his  own  work,  that  of  labor  relations  with 
Hart,  Schaffner,  and  Marx,  when  he  spoke 
of  the  necessity  for  seeing,  not  alone  all  sides 
of  the  problem,  but  of  being  able  to  see  the 
bottom  and  the  top  of  it,  as  well.  Similarly, 
the  writer  is  reminded  of  the  observation  of 
Jane  Addams  on  the  occasion  of  planning  a 
social  work  exhibit  for  the  Century  of  Prog¬ 
ress  in  Chicago  in  1933,  that  most  people 
would  have  their  concept  of  settlement  work 
satisfied  by  an  exhibit  of  weaving  and 
pottery ! 

In  thinking  of  what  a  job  requires  of  the 
individual  who  is  to  perform  it  satisfactorily, 
there  are  certain  elements  that  come  to  mind 
in  this  consideration. 

1.  Is  the  task  merely  one  of  simple  routines ; 
the  kind  of  work  which  requires  identity  of 
performance  with  each  and  every  recurrence  ? 
An  illustration  would  be  work  with  a  simple 
machine,  requiring  perhaps  no  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  doer,  except  the  regular  and  suc¬ 
cessive  pressing  down  and  releasing  of  a 
lever. 

2.  Some  jobs  call  for  initiative  in  addition  to 
routines,  as  for  example,  if  the  machine 
breaks,  is  the  operator  expected  to  be  able  to 
shut  off  the  power,  to  repair  the  machine,  or 
to  report  it  to  another  individual  ?  Or  is  still 
another  type  of  initiative  expected  of  the 
worker?  For  instance,  if  a  worker  at  a  ma¬ 
chine  finds  a  defective  piece  of  material 
(leather,  tin,  or  whatever),  is  it  his  job  to 
allow  the  defective  piece  to  go  through  the 
machine  or  is  he  expected  to  use  his  own 
initiative  so  as  to  discriminate  in  such  cases 
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and  discard  defective  materials?  If  so,  the 
demands  of  the  job  are  more  exacting,  for  it 
calls  for  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  worker 
as  to  how  defective  a  piece  of  material  should 
be,  before  it  would  be  discarded. 

3.  The  particular  job  may  include  routines; 
it  may  or  may  not  require  initiative;  and  it 
may  require  a  third  element,  concern  for  a 
wider  area  than  the  immediate  job.  As  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  a  worker  at  a  ma¬ 
chine,  is  the  production  fast  enough  to  be  sat¬ 
isfactory?  Is  it  too  fast?  What  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  involved  ? 

4.  In  certain  jobs  specific  skills  are  needed. 
We  recognize  this  principle  daily  with  no 
difference  of  opinion  regarding  certain 
pieces  of  work.  For  example,  to  drive  a 
truck,  to  operate  a  complicated  machine,  to 
perform  a  surgical  operation,  to  audit  finan¬ 
cial  accounts,  to  conduct  an  orchestra.  In 
fact,  some  of  these  have  been  considered  so 
important,  in  terms  of  human  implications, 
that  society  has  insisted  upon  the  State’s 
stepping  into  the  situation  to  license,  register, 
or  certify  the  persons  who  will  be  allowed  to 
perform  such  tasks.  However,  there  is  not 
common  agreement  as  to  the  need  for  specific 
skill  in  the  case  of  many  kinds  of  work. 

Can  it  be  predicted  with  any  reasonable  de¬ 
gree  of  accuracy  how  adequately  an  individ¬ 
ual  will  perform  in  a  given  job  ?  Obviously,  it 
appears  to  be  certain  that  such  a  prediction 
cannot  be  made  unless  one  knows  what  the 
job  calls  for  and  also,  what  the  qualifications 
of  the  candidate  are,  in  relation  to  what  the 
job  calls  for.  For  example,  not  all  people  can 
successfully  do  even  the  job  which  calls  for 
nothing  more  than  simple  routine,  for  spe¬ 
cific  personal  qualifications  are  essential  to 
success  even  in  such  seemingly  simple  jobs. 
Two  illustrations:  a  person  performing  a 
purely  mechanical  task,  which  includes  sim¬ 
ple  routines  only,  must  be  of  a  temperament 
which  is  stable  (perhaps  even  phlegmatic), 
and  surely  he  must  possess  a  considerable 
amount  of  patience.  Jobs  which  are  compli- 
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cated  call  for  certain  other  characteristics : 
perhaps  a  high  degree  of  alertness,  highly 
developed  powers  of  observation,  and  a  com¬ 
bination  of  a  wide  range  of  qualities  in  an 
individual. 

All  of  the  foregoing  is  meant  to  indicate 
that  the  trite  old  saying,  “Things  are  not 
what  they  seem,”  may  be  true  with  reference 
to  content  of  a  job.  It  appears  impossible  to 
know  who  might  be  expected  to  most  satis¬ 
factorily  succeed  in  a  given  piece  of  work 
until  one  has  carefully  examined  the  job 
itself  to  determine  what  is  included  in  its 
doing,  and  has  then  analyzed  what  the  requi¬ 
sites  of  an  individual  must  be  in  order  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  perform  those  requirements. 

Let  us  now  take  a  look  at  the  range  of 
qualifications  which  may  enter  into  an  indi¬ 
vidual’s  fitness  for  a  particular  piece  of  work. 
A  minimum  basis  presupposes : 

1.  Personal  characteristics  which  make  an 
individual  have  competence  for  the  job. 
These  may  include  physical  and  mental  quali¬ 
fications,  as  well  as  fundamental  character 
traits.  It  is  understood  that  in  certain  pieces 
of  work  each  of  these  three  qualifications 
just  mentioned  may  have  a  varying  degree 
of  importance,  if,  in  fact,  they  have  any  im¬ 
portance  at  all.  For  example,  everything  else 
being  equal,  a  man  with  a  cardiac  condition 
can  do  a  bookkeeping  job  as  well  as  a  man 
with  a  good  heart;  a  man  who  is  not  defi¬ 
nitely  feeble-minded  can  probably  open  and 
close  a  door  for  persons  entering  an  estab¬ 
lishment  about  as  well  as  a  person  with  a 
brilliant  intellect.  But  these  personal  charac¬ 
teristics  are  usually  important  to  a  greater  or 
a  lesser  degree  in  the  case  of  every  position 
which  is  being  filled. 

2.  General  education  is  a  factor  which  plays 
a  part  in  performance  of  many  pieces  of 
work  today,  for  it  is  recognized  that  the  il¬ 
literate  man  or  woman  has  little  opportunity 
for  placement  in  a  job.  In  fact,  our  educa¬ 
tional  standards  in  this  country  have  been 
pushed  steadily  higher,  so  that  there  is  at 
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least  a  general  understanding  that  while  ex¬ 
ceptions  may  be  made  to  the  rule,  individuals 
are  not  chosen  for  certain  positions  unless 
they  have  at  least  eighth  grade  education,  for 
other  positions  at  least  high  school  gradua¬ 
tion  is  required,  and  so  on.  The  part  that  gen¬ 
eral  education  plays  or  should  play  in  quali¬ 
fying  an  individual  for  certain  work  is  open 
to  a  wide  range  of  differences  of  opinion. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  best  educational  system 
(public  or  private,  routinized  or  informal,  as 
the  tutor  system,  etc.).  Furthermore,  there 
is  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
how  much  certain  other  experiences  in  life, 
such  as  travel  (to  offer  only  one  illustra¬ 
tion),  may  compensate  for  lack  of  more  for¬ 
mal  educational  attainments.  But  in  spite  of 
these  differences  of  opinion,  there  seems  to 
be  recognition  today  that  general  education 
is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  persons  for  specific  pieces  of  work. 

3.  As  was  earlier  indicated,  special  skills  are 
needed  for  many  pieces  of  work.  And  while 
certain  skills  may  be  an  outgrowth  of  certain 
natural  talents  in  the  individual,  they  are  not 
always  so ;  and  in  the  cases  when  that  may 
be  true,  native  talent  is  not  sufficient  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  skill.  For  skill  comes  as  a  result  of 
discipline,  which  follows  special  preparation. 

4.  Experience  in  the  field  is  not  necessary 
for  the  successful  performance  of  certain 
pieces  of  work  but  there  are  few  pieces  of 
work,  the  quality  of  which  is  not  improved  if 
the  person  performing  the  task  has  had  previ¬ 
ous  experience.  However,  experience  to  be 
valuable  must  have  been  directed  and  con¬ 
trolled  experience.  That  is  to  say,  merely  be¬ 
cause  a  person  has  been  doing  a  piece  of  work 
for  twenty  years  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  work  has  been  well  done.  One  is  re¬ 


minded  of  the  woman  who  resented  the  offer 
of  counsel  which  a  public  health  nurse  gave 
her  regarding  care  of  her  home  and  her 
children  for,  said  she,  “Don’t  I  know  all  there 
is  to  know  about  babies,  for  haven’t  I  buried 
twelve  of  my  own?”  This  concept  of  a  di¬ 
rected  and  controlled  experience  is  frequently 
not  considered  in  the  choosing  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  for  a  piece  of  work,  and  recognition  is 
given  instead  merely  on  the  basis  of  years  of 
service  without  any  examination  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  service  and  the  kind  of  experience  that 
was  involved,  in  order  to  see  what  the  candi¬ 
date’s  education  and  experience  has  meant  to 
him,  himself. 

One  further  point  seems  to  need  considera¬ 
tion  regarding  selection  of  personnel.  If  we 
restrict  the  choice  of  personnel  to  haphazard 
applications,  we  may  be  limited  to  people  who 
have  not  the  highest  qualifications.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  important  that  intelligent  efforts  be  ini¬ 
tiated  towards  recruiting  personnel  of  desired 
qualifications.  This  calls  for  careful  planning 
and  careful  direction.  The  problems  which 
recruiting  presents  are  not  discussed  here  be¬ 
cause  of  limits  of  space,  but  mention  is  made 
of  the  point  because  of  its  importance  in  the 
whole  matter  of  personnel  selection. 

To  summarize,  it  would  appear  that  in  the 
employment  of  personnel  for  any  piece  of 
work,  it  is  necessary:  first,  to  consider  what 
the  content  of  the  job  is,  then  to  give  thought 
to  the  qualifications  which  a  person  must 
possess  who  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
perform  that  job  successfully,  and  lastly,  to 
examine  the  credentials  of  the  candidate  him¬ 
self  with  reference  to  any  or  all  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  personal  qualifications,  general  edu¬ 
cation,  special  education  and  experience 
which  this  particular  job  may  call  for. 


THE  ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  NEWLY  BLIND 

By  Beatrice  F.  Holtzer 


THE  Eye  Institute  of  the  Medical  Cen¬ 
ter  in  New  York  City  has  undertaken 
a  new  phase  of  work  in  its  social  service 
which  merits  attention  and  careful  analysis. 
In  conjunction  with  the  WPA,  an  experi¬ 
ment  was  tried  in  the  immediate  adjustment 
of  the  newly  blind  patient  by  a  blind  social 
worker. 

Dedicated  to  the  theory  that  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  a  blind  person  remain  as  normal 
as  possible  if  he  is  to  maintain  his  place 
in  society  and  to  live  a  full  and  rich  life 
among  his  fellowmen,  we  were  convinced 
that  no  time  should  be  lost  before  the  work 
of  adjusting  the  newly  blind  person  begins. 
We  felt  that  a  solid  bridge  must  be  built 
between  life  with  sight  and  life  without  it, 
so  that  the  patient  may  not  drop  into  the 
gaping  chasm  of  despair  and  helplessness. 
We  felt  that  the  bedside  was  the  fit  time 
and  place  to  begin,  before  paralyzing  atti¬ 
tudes  and  queer  mannerisms  have  had  time 
to  set  in.  We  felt,  too,  that  someone  without 
vision,  who  could  speak  with  authority  and 
out  of  experience,  could  best  help  the  pa¬ 
tient  to  forge  that  bridge. 

It  may  be  objected  here,  that  there  are 
organizations  for  the  blind,  equipped  for 
just  this  service — the  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind.  True.  These  organizations,  however, 
do  not  usually  begin  their  work  in  the  hos¬ 
pital,  or  even  immediately  after  the  patient 
leaves  the  hospital.  Yet,  it  is  at  the  crucial 
moment  when,  horror-stricken,  the  patient 
discovers  that  he  is  not  going  to  be  able  to 
see,  that  it  is  important  that  there  be  some¬ 
one,  sympathetic  and  understanding,  who 
has  the  ability  to  convince  him  that  blind¬ 
ness  need  not  mean  a  negation  of  life.  The 


patient  must  not  be  permitted  to  sink  into 
apathy  or  inconsolable  grief,  nor  to  become 
bewildered  and  fearful  to  face  the  world ;  in¬ 
stead  he  must  be  made  to  realize  that  blind¬ 
ness  is  only  a  handicap,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  a  handicap  which  can  be  minimized 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  largely  dependent 
upon  the  attitude  of  the  blind  person  to  him¬ 
self  and  his  blindness. 

Not  only  is  it  necessary  at  this  stage  to 
keep  up  the  patient’s  morale,  but  a  certain 
amount  of  training  should  be  started,  to 
spare  him  much  wretchedness  and  heart¬ 
break  ;  he  should  be  taught  to  do  little  things 
for  himself  so  that  the  overwhelming  feel¬ 
ing  of  helplessness  may  be  in  a  measure 
dispelled.  One  patient,  for  example,  began 
to  feel  more  like  her  “old  self”  when  she  was 
shown  that  she  could  herself  answer  the 
letters  she  had  received  at  the  hospital,  in¬ 
stead  of  dictating  them.  She  was  shown  how 
to  use  a  script  board  to  keep  the  lines 
straight,  and  used  it.  The  nurses  were  de¬ 
lighted  at  the  change  which  took  place  in 
the  patient.  She  not  only  looked  brighter 
as  she  sat  in  the  solarium  writing  to  her 
family  and  friends,  but  she  did  everything 
else  in  a  new  spirit.  She  no  longer  felt  so 
cut  off  from  her  old  world.  Was  she  not 
writing  letters  as  she  had  always  done  ?  Most 
important  of  all,  her  interest  in  adjusting 
herself  to  life  without  sight  had  been  aroused. 

The  Talking  Book,  too,  is  useful  in  this 
connection  for  it  not  only  diverts  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  attention  from  his  “misfortune”  and 
makes  the  weary  dragging  hours  easier  to 
bear,  but  by  learning  to  perform  such  simple 
motions  as  the  manipulation  of  the  Talking 
Book  machine,  inserting  the  needle,  chang- 
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ing  the  record,  the  patient  gains  confidence 
and  experiences  a  glow  of  satisfaction  at 
this  attainment. 

Not  only  must  a  wholesome  attitude  to¬ 
ward  his  blindness  be  instilled,  but  the  pa¬ 
tient  must  often  be  taught  to  walk,  feed 
himself,  to  dress  himself.  He  must  be  psycho¬ 
logically  and  physically  equipped  to  with¬ 
stand  and  combat  the  pitying  and  pampering 
assistance  of  his  family  and  friends  when 
he  leaves  the  hospital. 

The  worker  should  have  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  devote  to  the  patient  when  he  leaves 
the  hospital,  especially  during  the  first  two 
weeks,  since  the  time  when  he  leaves  the 
shelter  of  the  hospital  and  has  to  face  the 
world,  is  the  most  difficult  period  of  all. 
By  this  time  he  has  come  to  look  upon  the 
worker  as  his  friend,  perhaps  the  only  one 
who  can  understand  his  situation.  With  her 
at  his  side  he  is  strong,  for  she  is  a  challenge 
to  him,  to  his  sense  of  independence,  and  to 
his  self-respect;  without  her  constant  vigi¬ 
lance,  pampered  by  his  grief-stricken  family, 
he  may  become  apathetic  again.  Left  to  him¬ 
self  he  is  apt  to  sit  in  a  chair  and  sit,  chang¬ 
ing  his  location  only  at  bedtime.  By  the 
time  the  Home  Teacher  from  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  blind  gets  to  him  he  has  formed 
the  habit  of  “sitting,”  and  it  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ficult  task  to  snap  him  into  action.  This  is 
why  it  is  so  essential  that  the  adjustment 
start  early. 

Our  first  case  seemed  to  be  designed  to 
challenge  and  test  our  theory  and  it  proved 
good.  Mrs.  T.,  an  intelligent,  gifted  woman 
of  fifty-two,  who  had  led  a  very  active  life 
in  a  college  town,  suddenly  discovered  that 
she  had  to  have  both  of  her  eyes  removed. 
Until  last  May  she  had  never  had  the  slight¬ 
est  trouble  with  her  eyes  so  that  the  shock 
was  indeed  great.  She  came  to  Medical  Cen¬ 
ter  from  the  Middle  West  in  a  last  desperate 
hope  that  something  might  be  done  for  her, 
but  it  was  too  late.  Most  of  her  time  in 
the  hospital  was  spent  in  a  lethargy.  When 


I  first  came  to  her  bedside  she  was  saying  in 
a  feeble  whisper  that  she  realized  she  would 
have  to  change  the  whole  basis  of  her  life 
and  resign  herself  to  inactivity.  I  showed 
her  through  specific  examples  and  concrete 
suggestions  that  she  did  not  need  to  change 
the  basis  of  her  life,  but  merely  to  adjust 
herself  to  a  new  set  of  circumstances.  In¬ 
terestingly  enough,  she  had  been  a  craft 
weaver,  and  she  was  astonished  to  find  that 
she  could  continue  with  her  old  occupation. 

The  fact  that  I,  too,  could  not  see,  that 
I  had  come  to  the  hospital,  was  employed, 
was  keenly  aware  of  the  world  about  me, 
made  her  “sit  up  and  take  notice.”  I  taught 
her  to  use  the  script  board,  to  operate  the 
Talking  Book  machine,  and  most  important 
of  all,  I  was  able  to  give  her  confidence  in 
herself.  Feeling  that  it  is  important  that  she 
cultivate  her  power  of  visual  imagery,  we 
discussed  color  combinations;  I  asked  her 
for  advice  about  dyeing  some  material,  and 
she  helped  me  make  a  pattern  for  a  bed¬ 
cover.  All  of  this  was  done  in  a  friendly 
fashion,  during  conversations,  that  grew 
naturally  and  spontaneously,  not  as  if  I  were 
the  teacher  reading  her  a  lecture.  I  felt  that 
she  ought  to  learn  braille,  but,  knowing  how 
sensitive  she  was,  I  feared  that  she  might 
feel  that  learning  braille  was  a  confirmation 
of  her  blindness  and  might  resent  the  sug¬ 
gestion.  Instead,  I  read  her  some  passages 
I  copied  into  braille  out  of  a  book  in  which 
I  knew  she  was  interested.  The  reaction  was 
as  I  had  hoped — two  days  later  she  said  that 
braille  seemed  pretty  easy  to  read,  and  she 
thought  she  ought  to  learn  to  read  it.  In 
this  work  with  the  newly  blind  person  the 
utmost  tact  and  ingenuity  must  be  used. 

When  Mrs.  T.  left  the  hospital  I  visited 
her  every  day,  giving  her  as  much  time  as 
she  needed.  Three  days  after  this  patient  left 
the  hospital  she  took  a  ten-block  walk  with 
us  to  the  library  in  order  to  choose  her  own 
Talking  Book.  Several  days  later,  I  found 
her  washing  her  daughter’s  and  her  own 
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underwear.  Within  a  short  time  she  was 
going  to  lectures  and  concerts  and  was  visit¬ 
ing  friends.  She  now  reads  and  writes  braille 
and  typewrites — slowly  but  well.  She  said 
recently,  “You  know,  I  am  so  busy  with 
all  the  things  I  have  to  do  that  I  don’t  even 
have  time  to  remember  that  I  can’t  see.” 

It  is  three  months  since  Mrs.  T.  left  the 
hospital,  and  she  is  now  making  plans  to 
return  to  her  own  home,  feeling  fully 
equipped  to  cope  with  the  situation.  She  has 
by  no  means  achieved  complete  adjustment 
nor  the  degree  of  normality  desirable,  but 
she  is  well  on  her  way.  We  are  now  refer¬ 
ring  her  to  the  Commission  for  the  Blind 
in  her  own  state. 

There  is  the  case  of  Miss  L.,  a  nurse, 
fifty-six  years  old,  who  seemed  inconsolable 
when  her  bandages  were  removed  and  she 
realized  that  she  was  without  sight.  She 
would  speak  to  no  one,  and  her  spirit  was 
indeed  low.  It  was  feared,  at  first,  that  my 
going  on  the  case  at  this  point  might  prove 
disastrous,  as  it  might  serve  to  “rub  in”  her 
blindness.  I,  accordingly,  spoke  little  about 
blindness  during  my  first  visit.  She  knew 
I  could  not  see  and  that  I  worked  for  the 
hospital;  outside  of  that,  I  was  merely  a 
congenial,  chatty  visitor.  During  the  course 
of  the  conversation,  however,  we  discussed 
travelling,  the  difficulty  I  had  had  matching 
some  ribbon  for  a  hat,  a  play  I  had  seen 
the  night  before,  and  so  on  and  on — appar¬ 
ently  aimless  chatter.  She  said  later  that  she 
was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  I  could  do 
all  these  things  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I 
was  without  sight,  but,  what  impressed  her 
most,  was  the  fact  that  I  was  able  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  her  intimately  Los  Angeles,  her 
home  city,  that  I  knew  Danbury,  where  she 
had  had  her  nurse’s  training,  quite  well. 
When  I  felt  myself  on  sure  ground  at  the 
end  of  a  two-hour  conversation,  I  spoke  to 
her  of  the  Talking  Book.  She  was  delighted. 
I  thereupon  got  her  the  machine  and  taught 
her  how  to  operate  it.  She  was  amazed  that 


she  could  manage  so  easily  without  being 
able  to  see  what  she  was  doing.  Two  hours 
later  she  was  seen  sitting  up  in  bed  in  rapt 
attention,  listening  to  O.  Henry’s  Gift  of  the 
Magi. 

When  I  offered  her  the  script  board  the 
next  day,  she  gently  refused  it,  saying  that 
she  had  no  need  for  it.  I  did  not  press  the 
point,  but  when,  a  few  days  later,  she  had 
to  tell  an  orderly  she  could  not  sign  her 
name,  I  used  the  occasion  to  point  out  how 
helpful  the  script  board  would  have  been. 
Jokingly,  I  said,  ‘We  must  not  admit  our 
limitations,  must  we?”  And  her  prompt  and 
emphatic  rejoinder  was  “No,  indeed,  we 
must  not.”  This  has  been  the  keynote  of  her 
development  ever  since.  She  is  not  going  to 
admit  any  limitation  and  therefore  will  try 
anything. 

The  day  after  Miss  L.  left  the  hospital, 
when  I  called  at  her  home,  she  proudly  an¬ 
nounced  that  she  had  made  herself  a  cup 
of  tea.  Several  days  later  she  went  shopping 
with  a  friend  at  one  of  our  large  department 
stores,  as  she  needed  a  new  hat  and  would 
not  have  anyone  else  choose  her  hat  for  her. 
She  helped  her  friend  make  stuffed  roast 
chicken,  she  sewed  her  underwear,  she  tidied 
the  apartment  when  her  friend  was  away 
to  work;  she  amazed  herself  with  the  many 
things  she  could  do,  and  proudly  reported 
to  me  her  successes.  Three  weeks  after  she 
had  left  the  hospital  she  washed  and  ironed 
her  friend’s  silk  dress. 

What  was  very  thrilling  in  this  case  was 
that  it  proved  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  re¬ 
teach  a  newly  blind  person  each  simple  ac¬ 
tion,  but  that  if  you  succeed  in  instilling  in 
him  a  proper  attitude  toward  his  blindness 
and  create  in  him  a  desire  for  independence, 
he  will  go  ahead  on  his  own.  Actually,  I 
taught  Miss  L.  very  little  and  it  was  grati¬ 
fying  to  have  her  activity  spring  from  her 
own  desire  to  do  things.  We  are  now  re¬ 
ferring  her  to  the  state  agency  for  the  blind 
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in  Connecticut,  as  she  is  planning  to  stay 
with  some  friends  in  Danbury  for  a  time. 

There  are  cases,  to  be  sure,  where  one 
can  do  little,  even  if  one  starts  early.  For 
example,  one  of  our  patients  is  seventy-four 
years  old.  There  was  little  constructive  work 
we  could  do  for  him,  except  to  teach  him 
to  get  about  by  himself,  and  to  encourage 
his  desire  to  do  little  things  for  himself.  I 
did  teach  him  to  play  checkers  and  began 
his  instruction  in  reading  braille.  His  prog¬ 
ress,  naturally,  was  slow,  but  it  was  touch¬ 
ing  to  hear  from  the  other  patients  that  he 
often  awoke  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning 
to  study.  Upon  his  return  to  his  home  we 
referred  him  to  the  local  association  for  the 
blind. 

Often  a  simple  bit  of  advice  may  have 
a  great  influence  on  a  patient’s  life.  One  of 
our  partially  sighted  patients,  when  he  was 
returned  to  the  hospital  for  treatments,  com¬ 
plained  bitterly  about  the  humiliation  he  suf¬ 
fered  every  time  he  went  visiting  with  his 
wife.  He  was  unable  to  see  where  there  was 
insufficient  light,  and  his  wife,  at  such  times, 
would  push  him  ahead  of  her,  loudly  an¬ 
nouncing  directions  to  him.  He  had  deter¬ 
mined  never  to  go  out  again.  When  I  proved 
to  him  how  simple  it  was  if  he  took  the  arm 
of  the  person  with  whom  he  was  walking, 
he  was  amazed  that  he  had  not  thought  of 
it  himself.  The  next  time  he  came  to  clinic 
he  reported  success.  “It’s  true,  she  doesn’t 
need  to  give  me  any  directions  at  all ;  I  just 
follow  her  and  it’s  so  easy !’’  he  said  brightly. 

The  case  which  has  been  most  gratifying, 
however,  has  been  that  of  N.,  a  girl  of 
eighteen  whose  entire  life  has  been  revolu¬ 
tionized.  She  had  had  poor  vision  all  of  her 
life  but  had  been  so  hampered  by  the  maud¬ 
lin  sentimentality  of  her  family,  that  her 
life  was  indeed  a  burden.  Her  family  would 
let  her  do  nothing  for  herself,  so  that  after 
her  graduation  from  high  school  her  days 
were  empty.  She  did  not  rise  until  the  after¬ 
noon  and  went  to  bed  early  because  there 


was  nothing  to  do  and  she  hated  sitting 
around.  What  was  hardest  to  bear  was  that 
she  saw  no  way  out,  and  felt  that  the  rest 
of  her  life  would  be  spent  in  this  manner. 

She  was  at  the  hospital  for  eight  weeks 
and  during  that  period  I  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  with  her.  I  succeeded  in  convincing 
her  that  she  must  learn  braille — a  thought 
which  had  formerly  horrified  her.  I  showed 
her  how  to  use  cosmetics,  how  to  dress  at¬ 
tractively. 

The  change  in  N.  is  remarkable.  For  one 
thing,  she  seems  to  have  grown  stronger, 
more  positive,  to  have  more  stamina.  She  is 
determined  not  to  let  circumstances  crush 
her  any  longer.  She  has  vision  of  fingers  at 
two  feet  at  present,  as  it  will  be  some  time 
before  the  operation  will  show  any  positive 
results,  and  yet  she  is  more  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  herself  than  ever  before.  She 
has  learned  to  cut  her  own  food,  butter  her 
own  bread,  use  cosmetics,  and  is  convinced 
that  it  is  possible  to  dress  attractively,  even 
though  one  cannot  see.  Her  scepticism  was 
hard  to  overcome,  but  now  she  does  every¬ 
thing  for  herself.  She  is  very  nimble  and 
gets  about  easily.  She  said  the  other  day  that 
she  had  not  realized  her  own  power  and  that 
she  hardly  recognizes  herself. 

What  she  said  recently,  to  a  social  worker 
at  the  hospital,  indicates,  I  believe,  her  new 
attitude  toward  her  poor  vision  and  toward 
life.  She  said  that  a  year  ago  she  would 
have  been  content  to  stay  at  home  the  rest 
of  her  life  if  she  could  only  have  someone 
to  read  to  her  all  the  time ;  now  she  had  the 
Talking  Book,  which  would  seem  to  answer 
her  wish,  and  yet,  now  she  knew  she  could 
never  again  be  happy  unless  she  were  living 
a  full  and  busy  life. 

Now  it  was  necessary  to  make  plans  for 
N.  when  she  should  leave  the  hospital.  We 
felt  that  she  should  go  to  college,  to  equip 
herself  with  every  possible  asset  with  which 
to  face  life.  She  could  not  start  college  im¬ 
mediately,  however,  as  she  did  not  know  how 
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to  read  and  write  braille.  We  found  a  solu¬ 
tion  :  She  was  admitted  to  the  American 
People’s  School — a  school  for  young  adults 
who  work  during  the  day  and  wish  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  education  in  the  evening.  The 
students  live  in  the  school  and  run  it  on  a 
cooperative  basis.  Courses  are  given  in  arts 
and  crafts,  dancing,  literature,  psychology, 
etc.  This  appeared  to  us  as  an  ideal  arrange¬ 
ment  for  N.  as,  living  alone,  among  young 
people,  she  would  have  to  become  independ¬ 
ent  and  self-reliant.  Besides,  it  would  leave 
the  afternoons  open  for  instruction  in  read¬ 
ing  and  writing  braille,  in  typewriting,  and 
whatever  else  she  might  need.  We  are  now 
trying  to  get  a  scholarship  for  her  to  go  to 
college,  so  that  she  may  prepare  herself  for 
work  with  pre-school  children. 

Her  progress  at  the  school  has  been  most 
gratifying.  She  gets  about  without  difficulty, 
participates  in  all  of  the  activities  of  the 
other  students,  and  generally  has  taken  her 
place  in  the  school,  naturally  and  normally. 
The  students  are  hardly  aware  of  the  fact 
that  she  is  unable  to  see,  and  there  is  no 
constraint  whatsoever  in  their  relationship 
to  her.  Her  charm  and  her  personality  seem 
to  be  blossoming  and  the  students  are  very 
fond  of  her. 

Her  progress  in  reading  braille  too  has 
been  phenomenal.  She  went  at  it  with  a  zest 
and  within  ten  days  she  was  reading  and  en¬ 
joying  The  Old  Maid  by  Edith  Wharton. 
She  said  the  other  day  with  great  enthusi¬ 
asm,  “I  think  I  am  the  luckiest  person  in 
the  world — all  the  things  that  have  been  hap¬ 
pening  to  me !  There  is  so  much  in  life  ahead 
of  me.  As  for  braille — it’s  such  fun  being 
able  to  read  all  you  like  without  having  to 


worry  about  your  eyes.  I  really  don’t  mind 
being  able  to  see  less — I  have  so  much 
more.” 

And  so  the  work  goes  on.  And  with  every 
new  case  that  arises  there  are  new  problems 
and  a  new  set  of  circumstances  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Each  new  patient  must  be  treated 
as  an  individual,  with  his  own  particular 
background  and  his  own  particular  way  of 
reacting  to  the  situation.  Yet,  with  all  the 
individual  differences,  there  are  certain  basic 
principles  which  remain  bedrock.  The  newly 
blind  person,  whatever  his  background  or 
peculiarity  may  be,  in  order  to  become  sat- 
isfactorally  adjusted,  must  be  made  com¬ 
fortable  in  his  environment ;  he  must  be 
imbued  with  a  healthy  attitude  toward  his 
blindness;  and  he  must  be  equipped  with 
the  tools  with  which  to  overcome  his  handi¬ 
cap.  He  must  be  made  conscious  that  he  can 
be,  in  a  large  measure,  independent,  that 
he  must  not  allow  himself  to  become  a  bur¬ 
den  to  others,  and  that,  although  he  no 
longer  sees,  the  rest  of  the  world  does,  and 
so  his  appearance,  gestures,  habits  must  not 
be  allowed  to  grow  awkward  or  offensive. 
In  short,  normality  must  be  the  watchword. 

We  have  tried  to  keep  these  principles  in 
mind  while  working  with  our  newly  blind 
patients  at  Medical  Center,  and  the  work  we 
have  done  thus  far,  has  been  gratifying.  One 
fact  seems  to  stand  out  above  all  others  in 
this  experiment  and  that  is  that  one  cannot 
start  the  work  of  adjustment  too  soon,  that 
the  bedside  is  the  proper  place  to  begin. 

The  WPA  and  the  Medical  Center  are  to 
be  congratulated  for  their  pioneer  spirit  in 
undertaking  this  work. 
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By  Ruth  Rosenthal 


ON  MARCH  8,  1937,  the  first  braille  copy 
of  the  Thorndike-Century  Junior  Dic¬ 
tionary  was  added  to  the  library  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  School  for  the  Blind,  the  product  of 
the  Milwaukee  WPA  Braille  Transcribing 
Project. 

In  the  summer  of  1936  a  number  of  blind 
men  and  women  were  trained,  with  the  use 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  Manual,  to  teach 
braille  to  sighted  persons.  By  the  end  of  the 
summer  the  first  class  of  teachers  was  pre¬ 
pared  and  braille-transcribing  projects  were 
set  up  in  a  half-dozen  southern  Wisconsin 
cities.  By  the  middle  of  September  a  num¬ 
ber  of  such  projects  had  people  sufficiently 
trained  to  begin  actual  transcribing.  The 
Milwaukee  project  was  fortunate  in  having 
both  excellent  braille  teachers  (who  are  also 
proof-readers),  and  intelligent,  capable  tran¬ 
scribers;  and  to  them  was  given  the  task  of 
transcribing  what  certainly  is  one  of  the 
biggest  jobs  ever  undertaken  in  braille, 
namely  the  problem  of  hand-copying  a  regu¬ 
lar,  full-sized  school  dictionary. 

Careful  consideration  was  given  to  the 
selection  of  the  dictionary  on  which  so  much 
work  was  to  be  expended.  As  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  had  under 
consideration  a  plan  to  put  out  the  Webster 
Secondary  School  Dictionary,  we  wished  to 
be  sure  we  would  not  be  duplicating  their 
work;  so  a  Junior  or  lower-school  diction¬ 
ary  was  selected. 

As  we  have  quite  a  number  of  students 
with  sufficient  vision  to  use  a  dictionary  pro¬ 
vided  it  had  good  print,  that  also  became  a 
factor.  The  actual  problems  of  transcribing 
made  still  a  third,  as  italics,  bold  face  print, 
small  and  large  caps,  etc.,  while  of  value  in 
a  print  dictionary  to  set  off  certain  items, 


could  not  be  transferred  to  braille.  It  has 
long  been  the  policy  to  try  to  transfer  print 
material  exactly  into  braille,  with  the  result 
that  the  braille  becomes  so  involved  with 
signs  and  symbols  that  its  real  value  is  often 
lost.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  choose  a 
book,  the  print  copy  of  which  could  be  tran¬ 
scribed  directly  without  too  many  excep¬ 
tions  and  substitutions. 

The  Thorndike-Century  Junior  Dictionary 
seemed  best  to  meet  all  of  these  requirements. 
It  is  intended  primarily  for  children  in  the 
grades,  and  accordingly  its  definitions  and 
example  sentences  are  clear  and  simple;  its 
print  is  of  good  size  and  can  be  used  by  stu¬ 
dents  with  partial  vision  without  undue  eye 
strain ;  it  is  remarkably  free  from  variations 
in  types  of  print;  it  defines  some  twenty- 
three  thousand  words  of  commonest  usage ; 
and,  taken  all  in  all,  it  seemed  admirably 
suited  to  our  needs. 

A  number  of  problems  had  to  be  settled 
before  the  actual  transcribing  began.  It  was 
decided  not  to  number  the  pages,  but  to  place 
on  the  top  of  each  page  the  first  and  last 
words  defined  on  the  page ;  on  the  outside  of 
each  volume  the  first  and  last  word  included 
in  the  volume  was  embossed  for  braille  read¬ 
ers,  and  lettered  on  in  print.  To  facilitate  the 
use  of  the  book  the  actual  words  defined 
were  placed  two  cells  out  in  the  margin  and 
the  definition  proper  indented.  (This  is  the 
exact  reverse  of  what  is  done  in  all  print  dic¬ 
tionaries,  where  the  word  to  be  defined  is 
indented,  but  the  value  to  the  braille  reader 
of  having  the  word  out  in  the  margin  can 
readily  be  seen).  The  question  of  diacritical 
markings  was  considered  long  and  carefully 
but  it  was  finally  decided  to  omit  all  signs 
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but  the  accent  mark,  and  to  write  the  words 
correctly  divided  into  syllables. 

Parts  of  speech  were  abbreviated  as  they 
were  in  the  print  copy,  and  included  at  the 
beginning  of  each  volume  along  with  a  key 
giving  all  the  explanation  necessary  for  its 
facile  use. 

The  following  Key  to  the  braille  copy  is 
short  and  self-explanatory: 

1.  The  accent  sign,  dot  4,  indicates  accented 
syllables. 

2.  The  parts  of  a  compound  word  are  joined 
by  the  dash.  When  the  second  part  of  a 
compound  word  is  accented,  the  hyphen 
and  accent  signs  are  substituted  for  the 
dash. 

3.  The  hyphen  is  used  to  show  syllabication. 

4.  Two  clear  cells  are  left  between  a  word 
and  its  definition.  When  explanations  oc¬ 
cur  between  a  word  and  its  definition  the 
double  spaces  follow  the  explanation. 

5.  When  a  word  has  several  meanings  A,B, 
C,  etc.,  stand  for  the  print  equivalent  of 
sub  1,  2,  3,  etc. 

6.  Occasionally  the  italic  sign  indicates  a 
specific  syllable.  Parts  of  speech  and  word 
variations  are  preceded  by  one  italic  sign. 
Examples  illustrating  each  of  the  above 
rules  are  included  in  the  key,  but  it  was 
deemed  unnecessary  to  include  them. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Thorndike  graciously  gave  his 
personal  permission  and  the  Scott  Forsman 
Company  their  kind  co-operation  to  make 
the  transcription  possible,  and  by  the  middle 
of  October  an  average  of  ten  transcribers  and 
four  proof  readers  had  the  Herculean  task 
under  way.  The  actual  transcribing  and 
proof-reading  was  completed  by  January, 


1937,  and  the  four  thousand  pages  sent  to 
the  bindery,  another  WPA  Project,  to  be 
shellacked,  bound,  and  lettered. 

The  entire  completed  dictionary  includes 
thirty-nine  volumes,  11J2  x  12  inches  in  size, 
is  bound  in  brown  cloth  and  fabricoid,  and 
lettered  in  gold.  Each  volume  includes  an 
average  of  eighty  pages.  Arranged  on  the  li¬ 
brary  shelf  the  whole  set  occupies  nearly 
twelve  feet. 

In  the  brief  time  since  it  became  a  part  of 
our  equipment  the  dictionary  has  received 
the  enthusiastic  praise  of  faculty  and  stu¬ 
dents  alike,  and  has  been  by  and  large  the 
most  “popular”  book  in  the  library.  Stu¬ 
dents  use  it  with  an  enthusiasm  and  interest 
only  those  long  deprived  of  so  vital  and  neces¬ 
sary  a  piece  of  equipment  can  appreciate  or 
understand. 

So  successful  has  this  first  copy  been  that 
the  WPA  Project  in  Milwaukee  is  at  the 
present  time  engaged  in  transcribing  a  second 
and  third  copy — these  copies  are  being  made 
simultaneously  and  will  include  some  im¬ 
provements  as  well  as  a  set  of  diacritical 
markings  to  indicate  the  most  important  ele¬ 
ments  of  pronunciation. 

No  teacher  in  a  school  for  the  blind,  nor 
for  that  matter  anybody  engaged  in  work 
with  the  blind,  can  help  but  realize  how  in¬ 
efficient  and  inadequate  any  real  pedagogy 
must  be  without  the  facilities  of  a  dictionary. 
Just  how  proud  and  privileged  we  feel  our¬ 
selves  in  the  ownership  of  the  first  copy  of 
our  hand-transcribed  Thorndike-Century 
Junior  Dictionary  is  best  indicated  through 
the  repeated  and  enthusiastic  use  to  which  it 
is  daily  put. 
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OUTLOOK 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  City 

* 

Please  send  in  promptly  notice 
of  change  of  address ,  giving 
both  old  and  new;  always  state 
whether  the  change  is  tempo¬ 
rary  or  permanent 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  $2.00  PER  ANNUM 


EDITOR’S  PAGE 


PRIZE  CONTEST 

One  meeting  of  the  committee,  appointed 
to  determine  the  winners  of  the  two  prizes  of 
$250  each  offered  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  has  now  been  held.  These  prizes  are 
to  be  given  for  the  two  best  ideas  and  work¬ 
able  plans  for  manufacturing  and  market¬ 
ing  of  some  product  or  article  by  blind  people 
and  which  would  be  known  and  recognized 
by  the  general  public  as  a  product  of  the 
blind.  Before  the  prizes  will  be  granted  en¬ 
tries  must  be  submitted  which  are  considered 
worthy  to  be  put  into  effect. 

The  committee  consists  of  the  following 
industrial  workers  for  the  blind :  Peter  J. 
Salmon,  Secretary  and  Business  Manager, 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  (Brooklyn)  ; 
Miss  Florence  Birchard,  Superintendent  of 
Employment,  Massachusetts  Division  of  the 
Blind;  Mrs.  Eva  B.  Palmer,  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary,  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind ; 
Richard  Steimmig,  Business  Manager,  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind ;  and  Miss 
Roberta  Townsend,  Associate  Director,  De¬ 
partment  for  the  Blind  and  Crippled,  Brook¬ 
lyn  Bureau  of  Charities.  As  yet,  they  have 
not  been  able  to  determine  a  final  award.  A 
future  meeting  will  be  called  to  give  further 


consideration  to  one  or  two  suggestions 
which  have  been  entered. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  contestants,  Mr.  Migel 
wrote  as  follows : 

In  the  meantime,  the  committee  anticipates 
that  there  will  not  be  more  than  one  prize 
awarded  at  this  time.  A  large  number  of  the 
entries  dealt  with  articles  or  products  which 
are  made  by  blind  people  at  the  present  time. 
Originality  of  idea  was  one  of  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  specified  in  my  letter  concerning  the 
contest.  The  additional  prize  will  be  held 
open  for  further  suggestions.  It  is  hoped  that 
any  further  letters  which  may  be  received 
will  deal  with  some  product  or  article  which 
is  not  made  by  the  blind  at  the  present  time. 

Workers  for  the  blind  are  urged  to  give 
the  matter  serious  consideration  and  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  committee  by  sending  in 
suggestions  and  by  interesting  manufacturers 
and  others  in  the  contest  so  that  suggestions 
may  also  be  received  from  those  who  are  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  commercial  enterprises  out¬ 
side  of  work  for  the  blind. 

When  the  committee  has  made  its  final 
decision,  a  report  concerning  the  various 
suggestions  received  in  the  contest  will  be 
published  in  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 


Public  assistance  may ,  if  recklessly  or  in¬ 
efficiently  provided,  undermine  the  initiative, 
the  independence,  and  the  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  of  the  recipient.  The  avoid¬ 
ance  of  this  outcome  must  always  be  an  es¬ 
sential  object  of  sound  public  policy.  There 
is  also,  however,  the  danger  of  “pauperizing” 
the  recipients  of  public  aid  through  inade¬ 
quate  or  belated  help,  by  degrading  their 
standard  of  living,  undermining  their  health, 
and  destroying  their  hope  of  self-mainte¬ 
nance  and  their  self-respect.  The  avoidance 
of  this  result  is  an  equally  vital  object  of  con¬ 
structive  public  policy. — From  A  Modern 
Public  Assistance  Program  for  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 

The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  he  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  has  sent  out  a  reprint  from 
its  Welfare  Magazine  called  “Experimental 
Sense  Training  of  a  Deaf-Blind  Child”  by 
Louise  E.  Dean.  The  paper  is  a  report  of 
two  months’  experimental  work  with  the 
child  done  under  the  supervision  and  with 
the  co-operation  of  Dr.  Albert  H.  Gault  of 
Northwestern  University,  with  excellent  re¬ 
sults.  In  the  foreword  it  is  stated  that  “If  it 
should  develop  that  this  child  is  of  normal 
intelligence,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  with  the  aid  of  modern  methods,  she 
may  develop  to  be  even  greater  than  Helen 
Keller.” 


The  Journal  of  Exceptional  Children  for 
June,  1937,  has  an  article,  “Graphic  Mate¬ 
rials  for  Blind  Children  in  Chicago  Schools,” 
by  William  J.  Page.  The  writer  discusses 
special  appliances  used  in  the  classes  for  the 
blind  in  the  Chicago  Public  Schools.  A  spe¬ 
cial  printing  shop  is  conducted  in  one  of  the 
school  buildings  where  are  produced  the 
braille  books  required  for  the  classes,  and 
where  also  special  maps  are  printed  for  the 
teaching  of  geography.  The  map-making 
machine  is  also  used  to  make  the  plates  for 
all  diagrams  or  graphs  that  may  appear  in 
the  algebra,  geometry,  or  geography. 


The  Training  School  Bulletin  for  Decem¬ 
ber,  1936,  contains  the  article,  “Social  Matu¬ 
rity  of  the  Pre-School  Blind  Child,”  by  B. 
Elizabeth  McKay.  The  writer,  who  is  a  psy¬ 
chologist  at  the  Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and 
Nursery  School  for  the  Blind  at  Summit, 
New  Jersey,  discusses  the  work  done  at  this 
Home  towards  making  the  children  “socially 
competent.”  The  Vineland  Social  Maturity 
Scale  was  used  in  measuring  the  social 
competence  attained.  The  percentage  of  cases 


from  the  group  of  children  in  residence  is 
cited. 

Psychological  Monographs ,  Volume  46, 
Number  5,  is  entitled  “The  Nightmare 
Dreams”  by  Hulsey  Cason.  Among  the  chil¬ 
dren  used  as  research  subjects  for  this  study 
are  a  group  from  the  Wisconsin  School  for 
the  Blind.  There  were  eight  different  groups 
of  subjects:  normal  adults  with  and  without 
nightmares ;  normal  children  with  night¬ 
mares;  feeble-minded  patients  with  night¬ 
mares  ;  blind  students  with  and  without 
nightmares;  and  insane  patients  with  and 
without  nightmares. 

C.  F.  Greeves-Carpenter  in  the  article 
“One  Man’s  Adversity  Helps  Thousands”  in 
the  magazine  Outwitting  Handicaps  for  Jan¬ 
uary,  1937,  tells  the  story  of  J.  Robert  Atkin¬ 
son  and  his  contribution  to  work  for  the 
blind  in  general  and  printing  for  the  blind 
in  particular. 

Longmans  Green  and  Company  has  re¬ 
cently  published  a  book  called  Handicaps  by 
Mary  MacCarthy.  Among  the  six  personal¬ 
ities  discussed  in  this  book,  we  find  Henry 
Fawcett,  the  blind  Postmaster-General  of 
England.  A  graphic  description  is  given  of 
the  tragic  accident  which  robbed  Fawcett  of 
his  sight  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  The  writer 
points  out  that  “Fawcett  above  all  will  also 
be  remembered  as  a  magnificent  pioneer 
among  the  blind.  One  may  say  that  he  had 
a  genius  for  the  state  of  blindness.” 

The  magazine  Promenade  for  June,  1937 
contains  the  article  “Talking  Books.”  Eugene 
Austin,  the  author  of  this  article,  describes 
how  the  Talking  Book  records  are  being 
made  and  how  they  are  circulated  among  the 
blind  readers  of  the  country. 

Helga  Lende 
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New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind — A  wrestling  match  between  the  teams  of 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  and  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 
was  held  Saturday  evening,  March  6,  at  Over- 
lea,  Maryland.  The  same  teams  wrestled  in  New 
York,  February  27,  and  the  New  York  team 
won  26  to  0.  These  meets  are  an  annual  event 
and  so  far  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind  has  not  been  defeated  by  the 
Maryland  team.  .  .  .  During  the  last  two  years 
sufficient  equipment  has  been  acquired  for  the 
science  laboratory  at  the  Institute  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  State  Board  of  Regents  for 
the  teaching  of  biology,  physics  and  general 
science.  .  .  .  The  new  building  to  house  mar¬ 
ried  members  of  the  staff  is  in  process  of  con¬ 
struction  on  land  adjoining  the  Institute,  which 
was  recently  acquired  from  the  Astor  estate. 
.  .  .  Dr.  Frampton  has  recently  returned  from 
a  six-weeks  trip  to  Europe,  during  which  he 
visited  eleven  countries  and  forty-six  schools 
and  organizations  for  the  blind  and  other  handi¬ 
capped  groups.  Much  data  of  interest  and  value 
was  collected  and  several  co-operative  programs 
have  been  projected.  Among  these  are  plans  for 
the  inter-change  of  handicraft  samples  between 
the  New  York  Institute  and  schools  in  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Sweden,  and,  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  deaf-blind  department  of  this 
school,  a  research  program  is  to  be  developed 
with  the  Oberlinhaus  in  Potsdam  and  the  School 
for  the  Blind  in  Lund,  Sweden.  .  .  .  The  fol¬ 
lowing  gentlemen  have  recently  been  elected  to 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York  Insti¬ 
tute:  Mr.  William  Fellowes  Morgan,  Jr.,  Mr. 
William  T.  Grant,  Mr.  Beekman  Hoppin  Pool, 
and  Mr.  Walter  Butler  Mahony. 

Perkins  Institution — Two  new  teachers  have 
joined  the  staff  of  Perkins  Institution.  Miss 
Marjorie  Beal  has  taken  the  place  of  Miss  Jean 
M.  Parks  as  teacher  of  grade  six,  and  Miss 
Frances  Roots  has  succeeded  Miss  Martha  P. 


Adams  as  recreational  leader  in  the  Lower 
School.  Miss  Alice  M.  Carpenter,  who  has  been 
attending  the  Harvard  Class,  and  who  is  as¬ 
sociated  with  work  for  the  blind  in  China,  has 
remained  for  the  second  half  of  the  year  to  do 
special  work  in  the  Deaf-Blind  Department. 
.  .  .  The  boys  and  girls  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  grades  were  guests  for  a  day  of  the  officers 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford 
Railroad.  They  were  taken  through  the  South 
Station  in  Boston,  explored  the  new  train,  The 
Senator,  and  rode  to  Readville  to  see  everything 
in  the  railroad  shops  there.  ...  A  tenth-grade 
girl  won  a  noiseless,  portable  typewriter  in  a 
contest  sponsored  by  Remington  Rand,  Inc., 
and,  for  their  summary  of  a  broadcast,  the 
eighth-grade  girls  won  a  beautiful  radio.  The 
Special  Class  in  the  Primary  Department  re¬ 
ceived  a  radio  in  a  similar  contest.  .  .  .  The 
Perkins  Players  presented  The  Fool,  by  Chan- 
ning  Pollock,  on  the  evening  of  March  19,  and 
again  on  the  afternoon  of  March  20.  .  .  . 
Among  the  recent  visitors  to  Perkins  Institution 
have  been:  Mr.  Alexander  Woollcott;  Miss 
Matie  M.  Carter  and  Miss  Olga  Lommen  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Education;  Mr. 
Luther  Fowle  of  Istambul,  Turkey;  Reverend 
Merrill  Isely  of  Aintab,  Turkey. 

Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind — The 
Southern  Literary  Musical  Union  met  Saturday 
night,  March  13,  to  present  its  monthly  program. 
The  program  consisted  of  a  black-faced  minstrel, 
featuring  songs,  dances,  and  guitar  numbers. 
The  boys  from  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
grades,  assisted  by  Mrs.  W.  C.  Dowell,  Mrs. 
W.  T.  Burns,  and  Mrs.  Hendrix,  took  part  in 
the  program.  .  .  .  The  partially-sighted  boys 
organized  themselves  into  a  basketball  team  this 
winter. 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind — Miss 
Emily  Jessen  and  Mrs.  Emma  Howe  have 
joined  the  Lighthouse  staff.  Miss  Emily  Jessen, 
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who  was  formerly  employed  as  a  home  teacher 
at  the  Lighthouse,  but  left  because  of  ill  health, 
has  returned  as  a  home  teacher.  Mrs.  Howe,  as 
Supervisor  of  Handcrafts,  will  work  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Home  Work  Department.  This  de¬ 
partment,  which  was  discontinued  during  the 
depression,  has  been  re-established  to  train  blind 
people  in  the  making  of  handcraft  articles. 
After  the  training  period,  work  will  be  done  in 
the  homes,  and  the  Home  Teaching  Department 
will  handle  the  sale  of  the  articles  and  return 
the  proceeds  to  the  home  worker.  ...  A  new 
organization,  the  Metropolitan  Society  of  Blind 
Medical  Masseurs,  which  is  to  meet  at  the  Light¬ 
house  once  a  month,  has  recently  been  formed. 
Following  a  preliminary  meeting,  a  constitu¬ 
tion  was  adopted  on  February  28  and  officers 
were  elected.  Mr.  John  Halpin  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent.  The  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to 
promote  the  interests  of  blind  medical  masseurs 
of  New  York  City  and  vicinity.  .  .  .  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Bray  has  patented  an  unusual  invention, 
which  is  finding  a  market  in  the  leading  depart¬ 
ment  stores  of  New  York  City.  This  invention 
is  a  small,  compact,  wire  tie  coil  which  holds 
forty  ties  in  perfect  order. 

Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery  School 
for  the  Blind — The  Westfield  (New  Jersey) 
Lions  Club  presented  the  Arthur  Home  with 
two  new  pieces  of  equipment  for  the  training  of 
blind  and  visually  handicapped  children.  These 
pieces  of  equipment,  a  Trundle  Boat  and  a  Baby 
Gym,  are  of  great  value  in  training  the  children 
to  walk  and  to  have  confidence  in  new  experi¬ 
ences.  The  Trundle  Boat  is  for  the  group  of 
children  from  four  years  old  up,  those  children 
who  have  been  backward  in  walking,  or  who 
do  not  use  their  feet  and  legs  with  as  much 
agility  as  they  should.  The  Baby  Gym  is  for 
the  younger  children  who  are  just  beginning  to 
get  around  by  themselves.  A  third  piece  of  ap¬ 
paratus,  an  invention  of  the  staff  at  the  Home,  is 
a  training  platform  with  steps  leading  up  to  the 
platform  on  which  the  children  gain  confidence 
in  walking.  A  removable  railing  around  the  plat¬ 
form  makes  this  space  usable  for  timid  children 
as  well  as  for  those  just  learning  to  walk.  This 
platform  was  made  possible  by  the  Summit 
Lions  Club  and  the  Summit  Boy  Scouts.  ...  A 
little  three-and-a-half-year-old  girl,  born  with¬ 


out  eyes,  has  recently  entered  the  Arthur  Sun¬ 
shine  Home  from  Cuba.  Her  parents  moved 
from  this  country  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
and  have  been  caring  for  little  Mary  in  their 
home  until  this  past  month  when  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  place  her  in  the  Home  for  a  period 
of  training. 

Indiana  State  Library — As  an  illustration  of 
the  extent  and  variety  of  its  services  for  the 
blind,  the  braille  section  of  the  Indiana  State 
Library  sponsored  an  exhibit  which  was  open 
to  the  public  January  1  and  continued  through 
February  10.  The  displays  included  several 
kinds  of  embossed  printing,  examples  of  braille 
books,  braille  writers,  braille  music,  Talking 
Books  and  records,  braille  magazines,  and  maps 
for  the  blind.  In  co-operation  with  the  exhibi¬ 
tion,  the  Braille  Transcribing  Section  of  the 
WPA  lent  several  large  illuminated  pictures 
showing  the  actual  transcription  of  books  by  the 
local  project,  the  operation  of  the  Talking 
Books,  and  the  method  of  proof  reading.  Exam¬ 
ples  of  the  work  of  other  agencies,  such  as  the 
American  Red  Cross,  were  also  included.  The 
exhibit  had  a  two-fold  purpose  ( 1 )  to  illustrate 
the  various  phases  through  which  the  history  of 
book-making  for  the  blind  have  passed,  and  (2) 
to  demonstrate  the  resources  and  functions  of 
the  Indiana  State  Library  in  this  field.  Guides 
were  provided  to  explain  the  displays  and  the 
work  which  is  being  done. 

Omaha  Association  of  the  Blind — A  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Omaha  Association  of  the  Blind 
made  the  request  of  the  officials  of  the  street 
railway  company,  that  a  blind  person  and  his 
escort  be  allowed  to  ride  for  one  fare  on  the 
street  cars  and  buses  of  the  city  of  Omaha.  The 
street  car  company  made  considerable  investiga¬ 
tion  and  finally  agreed  to  the  request.  Before 
granting  this,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  State  Railway  Commission  for  the 
reduced  fares.  To  obtain  a  pass  a  blind  person 
must  have  his  doctor’s  signature  to  a  statement 
as  to  his  blindness,  and  provide  a  small  picture 
to  be  placed  upon  his  pass  for  identification.  The 
passes,  which  became  effective  March  7,  1937, 
are  good  until  the  end  of  the  calendar  year.  New 
passes  will  be  issued  in  the  same  manner  for 
each  year. 
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American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind — The  Thirty-fourth  Biennial  Convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  will  be  held  in  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  Lansing,  Michigan,  in  June,  1938. 
Mr.  Josef  G.  Cauffman,  Superintendent  of 
the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  has  assured 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association 
that  nothing  will  be  left  undone  to  make  the 
Convention  a  pleasant,  profitable,  and  successful 
one. 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  ( Brooklyn ) 
— The  Broom  Department  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  which  consists  of  twenty- 
eight  blind  men  and  two  seeing  persons,  has 
just  completed  six  years  of  supplying  brooms 
to  one  of  the  largest  chain  organizations  in 
the  country.  During  this  time,  40,665  dozen 
brooms  have  been  sold  to  this  one  concern 
alone.  As  these  brooms  have  been  for  re-sale, 
it  means  that  almost  a  half  a  million  buyers 
have  examined  each  broom  and  found  it  satis¬ 
factory.  The  contract  still  continues  in  force. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness — Courses  for  the  training  of  teachers  and 
supervisors  of  sight-saving  classes  are  to  be 
given  at  the  1937  summer  session  of  Western 
Reserve  University;  Wayne  University;  and 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  De¬ 
tails  regarding  the  courses  may  be  obtained  from 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  50  West  50th  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  or  from  the  respective  universities  at 
which  the  courses  are  to  be  given. 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — Thirty-six 
blind  people  were  guests  of  the  Paramount 
Theatre  when  the  picture,  “Three  Men  on  a 
Horse/'  was  shown,  and  were  easily  able  to  fol¬ 
low  the  dialogue  in  this  picture.  ...  At  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  held  at 
the  Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind  headquarters, 
the  following  officers  were  elected  to  serve  for 
the  ensuing  year :  President,  Mr.  Edward  E. 
Evans;  Vice-President,  Mr.  C.  V.  Skinner; 
Secretary,  Mr.  Robert  Nachtrieb;  Treasurer, 
Mr.  C.  A.  Baldwin.  Miss  Jessie  Welles  and  Mrs. 
William  Comte  were  elected  to  serve  with  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  Mr.  Edward  Evans, 


Mr.  C.  V.  Skinner,  Miss  Jessie  Welles,  Miss 
Katharine  Geddes,  Mr.  C.  A.  Baldwin,  Mr. 
Robert  Nachtrieb,  and  Mr.  Holt  Bullock  were 
re-elected  to  serve  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
two  years. 

Chicago  Braille  Classes — The  girls  of  the 
Braille  Department  of  the  Marshall  High  School 
have  been  doing  some  successful  handwork  in 
addition  to  their  regular  high  school  work.  Un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  their  teacher,  Mrs.  Grace  M. 
Gentry,  they  have  made  serviceable  and  attrac¬ 
tive  articles  of  yarn,  including  two  full-size  af- 
ghans,  baby  sweaters  and  bonnets,  robes  for 
baby  carriages,  pillow  tops,  and  doll  dresses. 
Two  of  the  girls  have  knitted  dresses,  which 
they  wear  to  school.  The  money  for  materials 
was  earned  from  articles  made  and  sold  at  the 
school  before  Christmas. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind — At  the  Tenth  Educational  Week  for 
the  Blind,  held  this  year  at  the  Gimbel  store, 
Overbrook  gave  interesting  demonstrations  in 
class  and  shop  work,  games,  dancing,  and  radio 
mechanics.  .  .  .  Services  in  commemoration  of 
Dr.  David  D.  Wood  were  held  in  the  auditorium 
on  March  2,  the  ninety-ninth  anniversary  of  his 
birth.  Dr.  Woods,  an  outstanding  artist  and 
teacher,  was  connected  with  the  School  from 
1843  to  1910  as  pupil,  teacher,  and  music  direc¬ 
tor.  .  .  .  On  March  20,  the  Camp  Fire  Girls 
held  a  dance  to  which  the  Girls’  School  and  the 
Staff  were  invited.  Young  men  from  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Normal  School,  Philadelphia  College  of 
Optometry,  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Taylor  School, 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  were  guests 
on  this  occasion.  .  .  .  The  schedule  for  the  boys’ 
track  team  included  an  engagement  with  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  a  triangular 
meet  with  the  Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind 
and  Perkins  Institution,  and  the  National  Track 
meet.  The  team  also  met  the  Maryland  School 
in  an  engagement  held  at  Overbrook.  .  .  .  The 
wrestling  team  completed  its  fifth  undefeated 
season  by  winning  over  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Freshman  team,  and  St.  Andrews  of  Middle- 
town,  Delaware.  .  .  .  Among  the  recent  visitors 
to  the  school  were  a  graduate  medical  class  from 
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the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  groups  from 
the  Illman  Training  School,  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  Lower  Merion  High  School,  and  the 
Junior  League. 

Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind — The 
Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind  prepared 
and  presented  a  bill  for  blind  relief  at  the  1937 
session  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  bill  was 
written  by  a  local  law  firm  in  collaboration  with 
Mr.  Bernard  Frankel,  Regional  Attorney,  Social 
Security  Board.  The  bill  provides  for  a  maxi¬ 
mum  grant  of  thirty  dollars  a  month,  and  is  to 
be  a  supplementary  grant,  upon  the  basis  of 
need.  The  Legislature  will  be  asked  for  $32,150. 
Persons  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older  are  eli¬ 
gible.  The  residence  clause  is  also  very  liberal 
in  that  only  one  year’s  residence  immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  application  is  required. 
Supplementary  services  are  provided  whereby 
the  applicant  in  need  of  treatment,  whether  to 
prevent  blindness  or  to  restore  his  vision,  may 
receive  additional  funds.  The  Commission  shall 
request  authority  to  administer  the  assistance, 
and  make  rules  and  regulations  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act.  .  .  .  Miss  Jessie  Harrington, 
of  Dover,  has  resigned  from  the  Commission. 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind — The  Printing 
Department  is  embossing  The  Key  to  Gregorian 
Chant  by  Monsieur  Marty  of  the  Institution  in 
Paris,  who  was  recognized  by  the  Pope  for  his 
service  to  the  blind  U Institution  Nationale  des 
Jeunes  Aveugles.  The  key,  translated  by  M. 
Paul  Dupas  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Rodenberg, 
unlocks  the  vast  treasury  of  Gregorian  chant 
available  from  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy. 
.  .  .  This  winter,  a  C.  C.  Camp  was  visited  by 
two  teachers  of  the  boys.  As  a  result  of  the 
visit,  a  play  was  written  by  Mr.  Ronald  Mc¬ 
Lean,  one  of  the  teachers.  The  play,  The  Spirit 
of  America,  or  A  Day  in  a  C.  C.  Camp,  was 
given  in  chapel  by  a  number  of  the  boys  directed 
by  Mr.  Overbeay,  the  other  teacher  who  had 
visited  the  camp.  It  was  felt  that  the  little  play 
gave  everyone  who  saw  it  a  fair  idea  of  the 
problems  handled  by  the  various  supervising 
officers  during  a  day’s  routine  in  such  a  camp. 
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DEAF-BLIND  AUTHORESS 

On  August  17,  1936,  the  well-known  deaf- 
blind  authoress,  Bertha  Galeron  de  Calonne, 
died  in  a  village  in  Normandy  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven  years.  She  became  blind  at  the 
age  of  eleven  years  and,  soon  after,  suffered 
partial  loss  of  hearing,  but  could  still,  in  the 
beginning,  follow  a  conversation  when  pay¬ 
ing  close  attention.  She  received  a  careful 
education  in  the  Institute  of  the  Blind  Sis¬ 
ters  of  St.  Paul. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-six  she  married  the 
architect  Galeron  who  showed  her,  to  the 
end,  the  greatest  love  and  consideration.  In 
Bucharest,  where  Galeron  was  supervising 
some  building,  she  lost,  when  her  child  was 
born,  the  remnant  of  her  hearing.  In  spite  of 
this  she  kept  in  close  contact  with  her  sur¬ 
roundings.  She  learned  to  understand  words 
by  putting  her  finger  on  the  lips  or  on  the 
neck  of  the  speaker.  Many  important  persons 
were  numbered  among  her  friends,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Roumania  (Car¬ 
men  Sylva),  Pierre  Loti,  Franqois  Coppe. 

The  best-known  book  by  Bertha  Galeron 
is  the  collection  of  poems,  In  My  Night,  to 
which  Carman  Sylva  herself  wrote  the  intro¬ 
duction,  and  which  was  given  a  prize  by  the 
French  Academy. — From  Die  Blindenwelt. 

FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 

On  October  12,  1936,  the  Association  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  Economic  Inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Blind  (Verein  zur  Forder- 
ung  der  Wirtschaftlichen  Selbstandigkeit  der 
Blinden),  Berlin,  Germany  celebrated  its 
fiftieth  anniversary.  Founded  originally  by 
Herr  Wulff,  then  Director  of  the  Staatliche 
Blindenanstalt,  Berlin-Steglitz,  this  organiza¬ 
tion  soon  became  the  leader  in  welfare  work 
for  the  adult  blind  in  Greater  Berlin  and  the 
Province  of  Brandenburg. 
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PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  IN 
ENGLAND 

Report  on  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
by  The  Standing  Committee  on  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness  of  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind — Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales. 

This  report  is  essentially  a  summary  of 
activities  in  the  field  of  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness  in  England  and  Wales.  Starting  with  a 
brief  history  of  the  movement  in  England 
and  other  countries,  it  describes  various  de¬ 
fects  and  diseases  of  the  eye  which  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  blindness,  and  points  out  the 
facilities  which  are  available  for  “ascertain¬ 
ment  and  treatment  of  eye  conditions” 
among  various  age  groups  in  the  population. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  appendices  would 
appear  to  be  the  list  of  eye  hospitals  and  hos¬ 
pitals  with  ophthalmic  departments,  or  with 
special  facilities  for  dealing  with  eye  cases. 

Although  the  importance  of  statistical  in¬ 
formation,  especially  cause  of  blindness  data, 
is  stressed,  no  new  material  is  presented  in 
the  report.  However,  the  announcement  that 
a  Specialist  Sub-Committee  are  engaged 
upon  a  study  of  causes  is  of  more  than  pass¬ 
ing  interest.  Like  our  own  Committee  on 
Statistics  of  the  Blind,  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  have 
prepared  an  eye  examination  record  and  a 
scheme  for  classification  of  causes  of  blind¬ 
ness.  These  have  been  recommended  by  the 
Minister  of  Health  and  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  use  by  Local  Au¬ 
thorities  in  England  and  Wales:  (i)  in  the 
examination  of  persons  for  admission  to  the 
Register  of  the  Blind;  and  (2)  in  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  school  children  referred  for 
special  education  as  blind  or  partially- 
sighted. 


Recommendations  for  improved  proce¬ 
dures  and  facilities  cover  most  of  the  points 
to  be  found  in  our  own  program,  although 
there  is  a  slight  difference  in  emphasis  on 
some  points.  For  example,  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  general  practitioner  be  given 
increased  knowledge  of  ophthalmology  is 
given  prominent  place.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  use  of  prophylactic  drugs  at  birth  is  not 
recommended  as  a  routine  for  all  midwives. 

Having  found  that  their  own  report  con¬ 
tains  many  repetitions  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  by  a  similar  group  in  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Health  in  1922,  the  Standing 
Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
concludes  that  there  is  need  for  “a  particular 
organization  with  prevention  of  blindness  as 
its  primary  object”  to  give  continuity  to  the 
work. 

C.  Edith  Kerby 

A  BLIND  ORGANIST’S  LIFE  STORY 

A  Blind  Musician  Looks  Back:  An 
Autobiography.  By  Alfred  Hollins , 
Blackwood,  Edinburgh  and  London.  1936. 
478  pp. 

When  I  was  first  asked  to  review  this  life 
story  of  a  musician,  I  begged  off.  But,  on 
perceiving  that  the  book  was  written  for  the 
general  reader,  blind  and  seeing  alike,  and 
that  it  dwelt  long  and  sympathetically  with 
conditions  at  the  Royal  Normal  College, 
with  which  I  was  familiar,  I  have  seized  this 
opportunity,  chiefly  to  give  emphasis  to  that 
in  it  which  every  one  associated  with  such 
a  school  naturally  should  wish  to  know. 

Here  we  have  the  story  of  a  boy,  blind 
from  birth,  whom  his  parents  intelligently 
brought  up  with  other  children  to  be  like 
them;  and  since  he  had  the  sense  of  direc¬ 
tion  he  so  got  about  even  when  alone  that 
he  early  acquired  self-confidence  and  in¬ 
dependence.  He  was  allowed  to  stand  at  the 
piano,  picking  out  with  a  finger  of  his  right 
hand  the  tunes  he  liked,  and  presently  was 
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heard  to  supply  his  own  harmonious  ac¬ 
companiment  with  his  left  hand,  no  matter 
what  the  key.  In  short,  he  was  not  only 
musically  gifted,  but  had  absolute  pitch — 
something,  he  asserts,  which  brings  invalu¬ 
able  advantages,  one  of  which  he  thus  illus¬ 
trates:  Once  later  on,  while  publicly  accom¬ 
panying  a  singer  on  a  given  key,  she  began 
to  sing  again  a  tone  lower,  bringing  the  air 
into  D ;  but  “I  followed  like  Mary’s  little 
lamb,  and  we  ended  happily  and  serenely  in 
D,  the  lady  none  the  wiser.  What  would 
have  happened  if  I  had  not  had  the  sense 
of  pitch  and  been  able  to  transpose  easily 
need  not  be  imagined.” 

At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent  off  to  a 
school  for  the  blind.  In  his  three  years  there 
he  learned  much  in  general  subjects  and  in 
music,  but  benefited  particularly  from  the 
give-and-take  of  schoolboy  companionship. 
He  describes  it  all  as  good,  hardy  experi¬ 
ence.  Then,  his  parents,  having  learned  of 
the  superior  advantages  offered  by  the  new 
school  and  academy  of  music  for  the  blind 
at  Upper  Norwood,  entered  him  there;  and 
there  he  quickly  showed  himself  a  most 
promising  musician. 

Sir  Francis,  then  Mr.,  Campbell,  the 
Principal,  as  was  his  wont  with  all  new 
comers,  had  the  boy  begin  his  music  founda¬ 
tions  all  over  again,  but  soon  assigned  him 
to  Fritz  Hartvigson,  a  non-resident  piano¬ 
forte  professor  of  such  influence  that  Dr. 
Hollins  looks  back  to  him  as  his  supreme 
teacher  of  the  pianoforte;  for  he  insisted 
on  the  playing  technique  which  underlies  all 
real  achievement  and  on  continuous  prac¬ 
tice  according  to  the  maxim  “It’s  dogged 
that  does  it.”  Hartvigson,  a  Dane,  had  once 
been  Court  Pianist  to  Queen  Alexandra 
when  she  was  Princess  of  Wales.  Hollins, 
however,  praises  all  his  teachers  at  the  Col¬ 
lege — his  hero  of  the  organ  having  been  Dr. 

Editor's  Note — For  “An  Appreciation  of  Sir 
Francis  Campbell”  by  Dr.  Hollins  see  The  Teachers 
Forum,  Sept.,  1932. 


E.  J.  Hopkins,  the  composer,  who  was  also 
organist  at  the  Temple  Church,  London. 
Neither  does  he  omit  continually  to  laud 
Campbell,  who  as  guide,  leader,  and  friend 
of  his  fellow-blind  was  so  absolutely  a  be¬ 
liever  in  his  own  principles  and  methods 
that,  given  the  direction  of  almost  any  pupil 
while  still  young,  he  would  undertake  to  de¬ 
velop  inherent  ability  and  in  good  time  place 
him  to  be  successful  in  life’s  career. 

Hollins  was  not  precocious  in  all  ways. 
He  came  to  Norwood  every  inch  a  lively, 
normal  boy.  Even  after  he  began  giving 
piano  concertos  with  the  Crystal  Palace  or¬ 
chestra,  which  he  did  while  still  in  his  ’teens, 
he  would  hasten  back  to  school  to  play  “en¬ 
gine,”  puffing  and  whistling  down  the  field 
along  with  trains  of  other  blind  boys — a 
popular  pursuit  which  he  describes  with 
splendid  gusto.  All  such  outdoor  sports  he 
says,  Campbell  encouraged  as  cultivating 
vigorous  health,  both  physical  and  mental. 
The  boy  was  good  in  classroom  physics ;  was 
often  show-pupil  at  class  exhibitions.  Being 
inquisitive  and  curious  to  understand  how 
machines  such  as  pianos  and  organs  work, 
he  investigated  them  thoroughly.  He  was 
painstaking,  accurate,  and  precise.  More¬ 
over,  having  a  good  command  of  language 
he  could  explain  things  clearly. 

This  characteristic  of  understanding  pre¬ 
cision  colored  everything  he  did — especially 
his  musicianship.  He  was  appreciative — in¬ 
telligently  so — of  the  fine  qualities  in  people 
and  in  their  creations;  loved  to  listen,  not 
only  to  the  weekly  concerts  by  professional 
soloists  and  other  musicians  at  the  Palace, 
but  also  to  first-rate  readings  of  English 
Literature,  even  to  eloquent  preaching;  and 
he  became  a  discriminating  listener.  Thus 
was  laid  the  foundations  of  understanding 
and  culture  which  he  was  to  put  into  his 
profession  as  concert  artist  and  composer. 

While  admitting  that  he  was,  from  the 
first,  Campbell’s  pet  pupil,  he  shows  by  anec¬ 
dote  that  this  friend  was  a  just  master, 
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punishing  him  the  same  as  any  other  pupil 
who  had  failed  in  some  way.  Of  course 
Campbell  saw  in  the  boy  outstanding  prom¬ 
ise.  Indeed,  he  wanted  him  to  become  a 
concert  pianist ; — and  it  so  happens  that  the 
piano  remains  to  this  day  Hollins’s  favorite 
instrument.  But  the  boy  early  realized — 
probably  Hopkins  convinced  him — that 
blindness  interferes  less  with  high-caliber 
attainment  by  organ  than  by  piano ;  also  that 
as  church  organist  he  could  begin  sooner  to 
earn.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  held  such  a 
position  while  still  in  his  ’teens,  rising  by 
six  o’clock  Sunday  mornings  to  get  to  his 
distant  church  in  time  for  service.  Presently 
he  became  organist  nearby  the  College ;  and 
so  much  was  he  thought  of  there  that  he 
was  allowed  to  draw  up  the  specifications 
for  a  needed  new  instrument.  Since  then 
he  has  drawn  them  up  for  very  many — 
one  for  a  huge  organ  in  South  Africa  which 
cost  some  fifty  thousand  dollars.  As  for 
what  is  called  “opening”  new  organs,  he 
chronicles  these  events  without  number. 

In  1885,  when  I  first  saw  Hollins,  he  was 
a  young  man,  quiet,  gentlemanly,  unassum¬ 
ing,  and  modest.  What  brings  him  back  to 
my  mind  most  vividly  was  a  touching  scene 
during  our  American  Thanksgiving  party 
at  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell’s  house  when 
Campbell  unexpectedly  announced  that  Hol¬ 
lins  and  Miss  Helen  Lawson,  one  of  the 
music-readers  at  the  College,  both  of  whom 
were  present,  had  become  betrothed.  A  little 
later  these  two  were  married,  forming  an 
ideal  couple.  In  his  book  the  author  dwells 
upon  the  absolute  need  a  blind  man  has  of 
such  a  helpmeet  as  Mrs.  Hollins  became — 
deeply  sympathetic,  truly  understanding  of 
her  husband’s  ways  and  moods. 

Hollins,  while  still  young,  played  at  many 
a  big  concert  of  world  celebrities  given  in 
the  established  halls  of  London ;  also  assisted 
at  command  concerts  of  his  fellow  pupils 
before  Queen  Victoria  at  Windsor,  and  be¬ 
fore  King  Leopold  of  Belgium  at  Brussels. 


Of  course  all  such  opportunities  were  in¬ 
stigated  by  Dr.  Campbell,  who  made  it  his 
business,  next  after  training  his  pupils,  to 
demonstrate  to  the  world  the  possibilities  of 
the  properly  educated  blind.  His  College  was 
under  royal  patronage — King  Edward  VII, 
while  Prince  of  Wales,  attended  its  festival 
in  1879,  when  Princess  Alexandra  presented 
the  prizes. 

In  the  winter  of  1886,  Hollins  was  one  of 
four  principal  musicians  of  the  College  to 
be  conducted  by  Dr.  Campbell  on  a  short 
concert  tour  in  America.  Hollins  was  here 
again  in  1925-6,  giving  recitals  all  over  the 
country  and  in  Canada.  He  has  done  the 
same  in  Australia  and  in  South  Africa. 
Everywhere  he  goes  he  visits  local  schools 
for  the  blind  and  plays  to  the  pupils;  and 
they  are  always  thrilled  with  his  clever  im¬ 
provisations.  Everywhere,  too,  he  makes 
friends.  If  he  charms  by  his  musicianship,  he 
must  do  so  also  by  his  personality.  Compar¬ 
ing  himself  to  a  sun-dial  he  says :  “I  like  to 
recall  the  happy  things  of  life.”  Yes,  and 
what  a  glorious  career  he  has  made!  What 
satisfactions  have  followed  his  habit  of 
seeing  the  good  in  everybody  and  in  every¬ 
thing  ! 

People  on  knowing  him  always  loved 
him,  believed  in  him;  and  he  never  failed 
them.  He  did  not  have  to  seek  new  posts: 
in  1897,  an  emissary  from  Edinburgh  came 
all  the  way  to  Norwood  to  ask  him  to  become 
organist  of  “perhaps  the  most  famous  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  the  world”;  and  that 
position  he  still  holds.  It  was  said  of  him 
that  the  church  was  usually  filled  with  those 
coming  to  hear  the  music  rather  than  the 
sermons  of  its  brilliant  ministers.  In  19 22, 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  made  him  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Music. 

Throughout  this  delightful  autobiography, 
Hollins  keeps  explaining  things  which  to 
most  people  are  very  blind — I  mean,  why 
and  how  persons  who  cannot  see  do  this  and 
that,  and  why  they  should  not  do  the  other. 
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These  explanations  make  psychological  data, 
concretely  informing  to  those  who  usually 
let  the  expression  “wonderful”  answer  for 
all  such  manifestations.  Every  school  for 
the  blind  should  keep  accessible  to  its  teach¬ 
ers  a  copy  of  this  book.  If  any  one  begins 
to  read  it  he  will  finish  it,  as  I  have  done, 
and  feel  the  wiser  and  the  better  for  its 
perusal. 

Edward  E.  Allen. 
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Miss  Gretta  Griffis  of  El  Dorado,  Kansas, 
has  been  engaged  as  home  economist  and 
demonstrator  by  the  Edison  General  Electric 
Co.  of  Chicago.  Her  work  will  involve  travel¬ 
ing  about  the  country  demonstrating  electric 
appliances  for  the  home. 

Mrs.  Preston  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has 
also  served  as  demonstrator  of  an  electric 
ironer  for  the  electric  appliance  shop  of  her 
home  city. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Floyd  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  has 
devised  a  metal  marker  for  use  in  attaching 
price  marks  to  magazines  and  other  articles 
on  sale  in  stands.  The  marker  consists  of  a 
small  piece  of  soft  thin  metal,  at  one  end  of 
which  the  price  is  stamped  in  braille.  The 
metal  piece  is  folded  over  the  edge  of  the 
magazine  and  pressed  down  hard  so  that  it 
will  stay  in  place.  This  device  might  be  used 
for  other  information  as  well  as  price  marks. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
15  West  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum 


of- 


.Dollars 


for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


(Signature) 


(Address) 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Edward  E.  Allen,  Director  Emeritus  of 
Perkins  Institution,  was,  early  in  his  career, 
a  teacher  in  the  Royal  Normal  College  for 
the  Blind  in  England. 

Gordon  Hicks  is  Superintendent  of  the 
Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Beatrice  F.  Holtzer,  graduate  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  has  had  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  as  home  teacher  and  as  coach  to  sightless 
high-school  students.  She  is  now  engaged  on 
a  WPA  project  in  which  she  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Institute  of  Ophthalmology  of 
Presbyterian  Hospital  (New  York)  to  help 
newly  blinded  persons  make  the  first  adjust¬ 
ment  to  their  handicap. 


C.  Edith  Kerby  is  Statistician  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness. 

Ruth  Rosenthal  is  a  member  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind. 

Agnes  Van  Driel  is  Chief  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Technical  Training  of  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Board. 

Harris  Turner,  former  editor  of  Turners 
Weekly ,  is  Director  of  Publications  for  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

t 

CORRECTION 

In  the  December  issue  of  the  Outlook  in 
the  article,  “Hebrew  for  the  Blind,”  the  name 
of  Mr.  Isaac  Maletz  was  misspelled.  Mr. 
Maletz  is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
International  Hebrew  Braille  Code. 
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□  Contributing  ....  10  per  annum 

I  wish  to  become  a  □  Associate  .  25  per  annum  memberof  the  Foundation 

□  Sustaining .  50  per  annum 

□  Patron  .  100  per  annum 

□  Life  . 1000 
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VOCATIONS  FOR  THE  VISUALLY 

HANDICAPPED 


By  Louise  Wilber,  Ed.D. 


The  most  comprehensive  book  on  vocational  guidance 
for  the  blind  which  has  heretofore  been  published. 

The  author,  who  is  herself  a  graduate  of  a  school  for 
the  blind,  traces  the  attitude  of  the  public  towards  the 
blind  from  pre-Christian  times  to  the  present,  cites  numer¬ 
ous  examples  of  blind  persons  successful  in  varied  voca¬ 
tional  fields,  reports  on  a  study  of  fifty  sightless  students 
and  their  vocational  aims,  and  offers  a  plan  for  effective 
vocational  guidance  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

The  volume  will  be  of  interest  to  all  workers  for  the 
blind  and  to  vocational  counsellors  in  the  public  schools. 


Price  postpaid  $2.25 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 
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A  GIFT  FOR  A  BLIND  FRIEND 

IS  YOUR  blind  friend  using  the  Talking  Book  libraries?  Has  he  one  of 
the  special  Talking  Book  machines  for  reading  these  books?  Every  blind 
person  should  possess  one.  Like  his  special  watch,  it  is  an  essential  part  of 
his  equipment. 


The  Talking  Book  permits  the  blind  to  read  independently  of  the  seeing,  effort¬ 
lessly,  rapidly,  satisfyingly,  through  a  convenient  and  durable  medium. 

The  Talking  Books,  which  may  be  borrowed  by  blind  people  free  of  charge  from 
any  of  the  leading  libraries  for  the  blind,  cannot  be  used  unless  the  blind  person  has 
an  especially  designed  Talking  Book  machine. 


Model  S-10 — Portable  spring  driven  model,  with 
headphones,  without  loudspeaker  or  radio 
— $25. 

Model  U-13 — Portable  electrically  driven  model 
with  headphones,  without  loudspeaker  or 
radio,  usable  on  both  direct  and  alter¬ 
nating  current;  may  be  connected  with 
radios  of  recent  manufacture  to  obtain 
amplification  of  Talking  Books — $29. 


*Model  AC-12 — Portable  radio-phonograph  com¬ 
bination,  with  loudspeaker,  usable  on 
alternating  current  only — $47. 

*Model  U-10 — Portable  radio-phonograph  com¬ 
bination,  with  loudspeaker,  usable  on 
both  direct  and  alternating  current — $50. 

^Headphones  $2  extra. 


These  prices  do  not  include  express  charges. 

These  machines  are  manufactured  and  sold  at  cost  by  the 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  AT  PERKINS 


By  Gabriel  Farrell 


THE  value  of  a  guide  depends  upon  his 
ability  to  arrive  at  a  given  destination. 
Usually  a  guide  is  employed  when  the  way 
is  unknown  or  too  difficult  for  one’s  own 
sense  of  direction.  Guides  are  most  often 
needed  in  large  cities  where  the  ways  are 
complex,  or  in  the  mountains  where  peaks 
are  inaccessible  without  seasoned  leadership 
and  where  danger  lurks  in  remote  valleys. 
A  good  guide  leads  one  to  the  place  where 
he  would  be. 

The  same  test  applies  to  a  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  system.  Have  those  who  have  been 
guided  reached  their  destination?  Are  they 
where  they  would  be,  or  are  they  bewildered 
in  the  complexity  of  modern  life?  Have  they 
found  the  paths  that  lead  to  the  peaks  of 
success,  or  are  they  lost  in  the  valleys  of 
despair?  In  considering  the  value  of  guid¬ 
ance  for  the  blind  these  are  questions  to  be 
faced  frankly;  and  rather  than  discuss  only 
our  guidance  program,  as  I  have  been  asked 
to  do,  let  me  present  as  concrete  examples 


some  of  the  pupils  who  have  benefited  from 
guidance. 

Since  our  guidance  program  is  compara¬ 
tively  recent  we  cannot  go  very  far  back  in 
tracing  its  development.  We  can,  however, 
illustrate  the  early  stages  of  the  effects  of 
planned  guidance  by  telling  about  the  boys 
and  girls  graduated  from  Perkins  last  June. 
Though  this  class  is  a  little  better  than  the 
average,  it  serves  our  purpose  effectively  be¬ 
cause  of  the  wide  range  of  interests  among 
the  pupils  and  enables  us  to  show  how  we 
were  able  to  bring  out  and  make  provision 
for  their  varying  aptitudes. 

Nine  boys  and  seven  girls  were  graduated 
in  June,  1936.  Three  boys  returned  to 
Perkins  for  graduate  work  in  the  school,  one 
to  take  the  Normal  Course  in  the  music 
department,  another  to  continue  violin  study 
and  the  third  to  do  special  work  in  the  deaf- 
blind  department. 

Three  girls  continued  to  live  at  the  school 
but  carried  on  their  graduate  studies  else- 
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where.  One,  a  very  talented  musician,  en¬ 
tered  the  Conservatory  of  Music  for  the 
four-year  course  leading  to  a  degree,  an¬ 
other  is  taking  a  one-year  course  at  a  nursery 
training-school.  This  girl  is  interested  in 
children,  has  considerable  vision,  a  pleasing 
personality,  and  lives  in  a  community  where 
we  feel  a  small  nursery  school  can  be  started. 
The  third  girl  completed  our  commercial 
course,  showing  special  ability  as  an  Edi- 
phone  operator.  We  felt  that  she  needed  out¬ 
side  contacts  and  experience  in  the  seeing 
world  before  leaving  our  care  so  she  was 
sent  for  a  year  to  the  local  high  school. 

A  fourth  girl  has  entered  a  school  of 
physiotherapy  in  New  York.  In  early  con¬ 
ferences  with  her  it  was  learned  that  she 
was  interested  in  massage.  She  took  our 
preliminary  course  and  did  so  well  that  we 
thought  it  advisable  to  encourage  her.  The 
state  authorities  were  prevailed  upon  to 
finance  the  special  training. 

Another  member  of  the  class  determined 
that  she  wanted  to  work  in  the  factory  where 
other  members  of  her  family  were  employed. 
Contacts  were  made  with  the  mill,  and  this 
girl’s  interest  and  ability  were  sold  to  them. 
For  some  reason  she  did  not  fit  the  first 
niche,  and  the  foreman  working  with  the 
state  employment  officer  found  another  task 
for  which  she  seemed  more  suited.  Now  she 
is  working  happily  every  day,  going  to  and 
from  the  mill  with  other  members  of  her 
family,  and  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  she  is  a  contributing  member  of  her 
family  and  her  community.  The  remaining 
two  girls  of  the  class  are  employed  in  WPA 
projects,  one  in  Rhode  Island  and  the  other 
in  New  Jersey. 

In  the  boys’  group,  one  entered  Brown,  as 
he  is  college  material  academically  and  his 
father  a  Brown  graduate,  one  returned  to 
work  on  the  family  farm,  while  another  who 
had  completed  the  industrial  course  and 
possesses  a  good  deal  of  sight  secured  a 
factory  job  through  the  state  placement  of¬ 


ficer.  A  fourth  boy  is  a  state  ward  still  under 
twenty-one.  The  state  worker  in  charge 
agreed  to  provide  board  and  room  in  South 
Boston  where  he  was  entered  in  our  work¬ 
shop  as  an  apprentice  mattress-maker.  By 
the  time  he  is  twenty-one  he  will  have 
learned  his  trade  and  will  be  self-supporting. 
The  two  remaining  boys  are  living  at  home 
but  are  equipped  to  fill  jobs  should  the  op¬ 
portunity  arise. 

While  it  is  true  that  not  all  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  group  have  reached  their  des¬ 
tination,  we  feel  that  most  of  them  are 
headed  in  the  right  direction.  The  impor¬ 
tant  fact  is  that  we  have  tried  to  keep  the 
destination  clearly  in  view.  In  that  way  we 
have  avoided  the  greatest  pit  of  the  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  movement.  Many  counsellors 
have  gone  into  this  field  with  the  naive  as¬ 
surance  that  they  had  only  to  select  a  voca¬ 
tion  for  a  pupil  after  a  study  of  his  apti¬ 
tudes,  train  him,  and  an  opening  would 
automatically  occur.  All  are  now  finding,  but 
more  especially  the  blind,  that  sometimes 
closed  doors  await  trained  boys  and  girls. 
Therefore,  the  last  factor  in  a  guidance  pro¬ 
gram,  destination,  must  now  be  made  the 
foremost. 

Because  of  this  fact  we  have  placed  pri¬ 
mary  emphasis  on  the  possibilities  of  place¬ 
ment,  and  with  these  facts  coldly  before  us 
have  pushed  our  program  beyond  the  study 
of  aptitudes  and  abilities  to  a  consideration 
of  the  fields  in  which  employment  may  be 
found.  Two  points  stand  out  in  considering 
placement :  ( i )  the  blind  person  will  do 
best  in  self-creative  and  self-operative  posi¬ 
tions;  and  (2)  he  will  have  greater  success 
in  communities  where  he  is  known  and  peo¬ 
ple  will  assume  some  responsibility  for  him. 
Both  of  these  points  are  open  to  question 
from  an  academic  point  of  view,  but  prac¬ 
tically  they  must  stand  as  beacons  in  any 
program  of  guidance  which  hopes  to  achieve 
its  goal.  Why  the  blind  person  must  create 
his  own  job  and  work  independently  is  not 
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so  apparent  as  the  desirability  of  working  in 
his  own  community,  but  experience  has 
shown  that  it  is  more  successful  than  place¬ 
ment  in  a  group. 

A  guide  must  know  not  only  where  he  is 
going  but  how  to  get  there.  Likewise  a  guid¬ 
ance  worker  must  be  able  to  direct  as  well 
as  to  place.  Guidance,  according  to  the  dic¬ 
tionary,  means  direction  plus  an  immediate 
personal  interest.  A  personal  interest  in  a 
pupil  is  the  heart  of  understanding  guidance. 
Here  again  we  wish  to  illustrate  our  prin¬ 
ciple  by  our  practice. 

Early  in  the  spring  our  Department  of 
Personnel  meets  with  the  officers  of  the 
school  to  consider  the  abilities  and  place¬ 
ment  possibilities  of  all  pupils  leaving  the 
school  in  June.  Recommendations  are  made, 
contacts  with  home  and  placement  officers 
sought,  and  prospects  followed  diligently. 
Here  are  examples  from  the  group  of  twenty 
pupils  who  are  completing  their  work  this 
year. 

One  graduates  from  law  school.  Three 
years  ago  we  carefully  considered  his  pros¬ 
pects  and,  because  of  certain  family  and 
community  factors,  approved  his  entrance 
to  a  school  of  law ;  and  these  prospects  will 
probably  be  realized.  In  fact  he  has  already 
capitalized  upon  them  by  running  for,  and 
being  elected  to,  the  school  committee  of  his 
town.  Not  long  ago  I  was  talking  with  an 
older  blind  man  who  is  an  attorney.  I  was 
telling  him  of  this  boy  and  how  we  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  enter  law  school.  “What  do 
you  mean,  you  permitted  this  boy  to  enter 
|  law  school?”  he  asked.  “In  my  day  we  were 
pushed  into  law  school  if  we  had  the  ability.” 
I  assured  him  that  this  was  not  true  now, 
that  no  boy  is  encouraged  towards  a  higher 
education  until  we  are  convinced  that  he 
;  can  live  and  prosper  as  a  professional  man 
should.  Again  it  is  the  story  of  considering 
destination  before  direction. 

Another  young  man  graduates  from  a 
College  of  Education.  He  is  now  qualified  to 
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teach,  can  see  quite  well,  and  should  find  a 
teaching  position.  A  third  boy  completes  his 
work  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  and 
under  its  new  plan  he  is  the  first  blind  per¬ 
son  to  receive  a  degree  from  this  school.  A 
talented  organist,  he  is  seeking  a  fellowship 
in  a  neighboring  university  to  study  for  a 
Doctor’s  degree  in  music. 

There  are  ten  boys  and  girls  to  receive 
diplomas  from  Perkins  in  June.  They  have 
varying  abilities  and  ought  to  find  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  along  lines  which  have  been 
suggested.  We  must,  however,  be  realistic 
and  recognize  the  fact  that  in  each  group 
there  are  bound  to  be  two  or  three  who  are 
not  able  to  meet  the  competition  of  present- 
day  economic  life.  Two  pupils  of  this  type 
have  been  taught  to  do  one  or  two  kinds  of 
handwork  so  efficiently  that  outlet  ought  to 
be  found  through  the  home  teacher  and 
state  sales.  Space  will  not  permit  going  into 
detail  in  regard  to  the  abilities  and  possibil¬ 
ities  of  each  pupil  in  this  class.  To  illustrate 
our  process  of  direction,  which  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  section  of  the  article,  let  me 
tell  the  story  of  one  girl. 

“Jane”  entered  Perkins  when  she  was  six 
years  old  and  has  had  all  of  her  schooling 
with  us.  She  has  good  mental  ability  and 
in  her  school  work  is  above  the  average.  I 
wish  that  you  might  see  the  two  photo¬ 
graphs  that  I  have  taken  from  her  folder  in 
the  file.  One  shows  the  little  tot  that  she  was 
when  she  came  to  us  and  the  other  the 
young  lady  she  is  now.  From  the  records 
in  this  folder  I  shall  quote  to  show  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  definite  guidance  upon  this  girl. 

A  record  of  an  interview  with  the  psychol¬ 
ogist  in  January,  1934  reads:  “When  I 
asked  Jane  what  her  vocational  interests 
were,  she  beamed  enthusiastically  and  said 
she  wanted  a  home  of  her  own.  As  the  home 
was  to  be  a  farm  we  discussed  poultry  and 
a  home-making  course.”  Later  records  show 
her  interests  ranging  from  dietetics  to  col¬ 
lege.  The  death  of  her  father  eliminated  the 
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possibility  of  college  for  financial  reasons 
and  forced  upon  her  the  need  of  a  self- 
supporting  position  as  soon  as  she  leaves 
school. 

In  January,  1936  homemaking  was  again 
discussed,  but  to  train  for  this  she  would 
have  to  give  up  music  and  typing.  She  did 
not  wish  to  give  up  the  former  because  as 
she  said,  “It’s  the  only  chance  I  have  in 
my  life  to  study  the  piano.”  And  the  latter 
had  to  be  retained  because  she  explained  she 
“enjoyed  typing  too  much  to  give  it  up.”  The 
counsellor  decided  to  build  on  her  enjoyment 
of  typing,  and  she  was  enrolled  in  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Department. 

An  entry  of  March,  1937  states  that  “Jane 
wants  to  do  office  work  of  some  sort  in  or 

near - .”  In  the  minutes  of  a  recent 

meeting  at  which  Jane  was  discussed  is  the 
statement:  “Worthy  of  a  good  job;  will  be 
ready  for  placement  as  an  Ediphone  oper¬ 
ator  in  June.”  Jane  graduates  this  June, 
qualified  as  a  typist  and  Ediphone  operator. 
Contacts  have  been  made  in  her  home  city, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  one  of  two  present  pos¬ 
sibilities  will  mean  life  work  for  Jane. 

Back  of  all  this,  of  course,  there  must  be 
a  system.  Too  often  the  system  is  the  first 
consideration,  and  when  applied  it  does  not 
work  as  well  in  practice  as  on  paper.  Never¬ 
theless  there  must  be  system,  and  between 
the  lines  much  of  ours  has  been  revealed. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  well,  however,  to  give 
a  clearer  glimpse  of  our  machinery. 

First  and  foremost  there  is  a  system  of 
records  which  tabulates  the  achievements  and 
interests  of  the  pupils.  We  use  ten  forms 
for  each  child  in  a  visible-index  system, 
ranging  from  personal  history  to  vocational. 
The  most  important  is  the  cumulative  rec¬ 
ord  which  gives  grades  and  scores  on 
achievement  tests  and  stresses  special  in¬ 
terests  and  aptitudes.  In  addition  there  is  a 
full  understanding  of  the  home  environment 
and  community  possibilities  based  on  the 
home  visitor’s  reports. 


But,  as  stressed  before,  more  important 
than  the  machinery,  is  the  personal  element 
so  vital  to  effective  guidance.  While  the 
direction  of  our  program  falls  within  the 
duties  of  the  psychologist,  all  members  of 
the  faculty  play  their  parts  even  though 
some  function  only  through  reports.  Con¬ 
tacts  with  the  psychologist  are  made  early 
in  the  Lower  School  and  through  mental 
testing  of  new  children.  When  pupils  come 
to  the  Upper  School  after  completing  the 
sixth  grade,  there  are  several  definite  op¬ 
portunities  for  conference  and  observation. 

Under  our  present  schedule  the  psychol¬ 
ogist  has  a  one-hour-a-week  class  with  both 
boys  and  girls  of  the  seventh  grade.  While 
this  is  a  sort  of  orientation  course  which 
gives  opportunity  of  adjustment  to  the 
higher  form  of  schooling,  it  also  provides 
an  early  chance  to  appraise  the  interests  and 
abilities  of  pupils.  As  the  psychologist  meets 
with  her  pupils,  she  learns  to  know  them  and 
plants  seeds  of  interests  that  may  mature 
later.  There  is  another  class  under  the 
psychologist  in  the  senior  high  school,  but 
this  is  elective  and  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  adolescent  problems. 

The  pupil’s  first  opportunity  to  indicate 
his  vocational  outlook  comes  in  the  last  year 
of  junior  high  school.  A  choice  must  then  be 
made  of  the  department  he  wishes  to  enter 
in  the  senior  high  school.  During  the  three 
years  preceding,  exploratory  courses  have 
been  offered,  and  from  these  as  well  as  from 
achievement  tests  and  aptitude  studies,  we 
have  discovered  special  abilities  and  thereby 
can  guide  the  pupil  into  that  department  of 
the  senior  high  school  which  will  train  him 
in  the  best  field  of  possible  life  work. 

In  the  senior  high  there  are  five  depart¬ 
ments  :  college  preparatory,  literary,  musical, 
commercial,  and  industrial.  These  depart¬ 
ments  are  not  strictly  vocational,  but  pre- 
vocational,  and  are  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
veloping  special  interests  and  maturing 
aptitudes.  They  do  offer,  however,  a  wide 
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choice  of  opportunity  and,  with  a  fully 
rounded  curriculum,  they  afford  sufficient 
schooling  to  warrant  a  diploma.  Granting 
diplomas  to  those  who  complete  the  require¬ 
ments  of  any  one  department  has  done  much 
to  avoid  the  waste  of  a  college  preparatory 
course  for  those  not  going  to  college.  And, 
more  important,  it  has  lifted  the  status  of 
handwork  through  academic  recognition. 

Along  with  this  range  of  study  our  guid¬ 
ance  program  continues  the  personal  con¬ 
tacts.  Conferences  are  often  held  with  the 
pupils,  home  background  is  studied,  and 
community  possibilities  are  explored.  One 
year  we  worked  with  Professor  Moore  of 
Mount  Holyoke  on  vocational  tests.  But  we 
have  not  been  able  to  do  as  much  as  we 
would  like  in  adapting  these  tests  to  the 
blind.  This  was  due  partly  to  lack  of  time 
and  partly  to  our  conviction,  previously  ex¬ 
pressed,  that  it  is  more  important  in  these 
days  to  find  out  what  there  is  for  the  blind 
to  do  and  then  fit  them  for  the  jobs  available. 

In  the  middle  of  the  senior  year  we  really 
get  down  to  business.  At  meetings  of  the 
Department  of  Personnel  the  possibilities 
and  probabilities  of  each  pupil  are  carefully 
considered.  With  the  complete  records  be¬ 
fore  us  we  weigh  every  possible  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  determine  in  what  field  each  boy 
and  girl  has  the  best  chance  for  happy  and 
contributory  placement.  These  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  in  turn  taken  up  with  the  state 
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placement  officers  and  adjusted  according 
to  their  knowledge  of  the  field.  Then  we  all 
seek  opportunities  that  may  lead  to  place¬ 
ment.  In  most  cases  we  must  “sell”  our 
pupils,  but  that  is  part  of  the  job  and  must 
be  pursued  relentlessly. 

Let  me  briefly  summarize  what  we  have 
endeavored  to  do  for  our  pupils  vocation¬ 
ally.  First,  there  is  the  problem  of  destina¬ 
tion,  or,  possibility  of  placement.  To  bring 
this  about  we  have  definite  personal  inter¬ 
est  in  the  pupil,  try  to  direct  his  aptitudes 
into  the  right  channels,  and  then  try  to  place 
him  in  his  life  work.  All  of  this  is  system¬ 
atized  and  tabulated  through  complete  rec¬ 
ords  which  assist  in  the  final  decision  of 
placement.  The  goal,  however,  is  to  meet 
the  test  of  a  good  guide  and  to  bring  each 
pupil  to  the  place  where  he  would  be. 

Whether  or  not  one  would  consider  this 
an  adequate  program  of  guidance  I  often 
doubt.  Our  only  brief  is  that  we  are  trying 
as  hard  as  we  can  to  give  our  graduates  what 
the  blind  need  above  all  else,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  the  right  to  find  self-respecting 
and  contributory  places  in  the  economic  and 
social  life  of  today.  I  am  not  unaware  of 
the  tremendous  factors  militating  against 
success  in  guidance  and  placement,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  the  moment  we  take  the  de¬ 
featist  attitude  we  are  lost,  and  the  status 
of  the  blind  will  be  set  back  one  hundred 
years. 


A  CASE  WORK  APPROACH  TO  THE  PROBLEMS  OF 

IMPAIRED  VISION1 

By  Marjorie  Boggs 


MAY  I  begin  by  making  the  statement 
that  I  know  very  little  about  eye  health 
from  the  prevention  angle  or  from  the  med¬ 
ical  angle.  The  only  experience  I  have  had 
has  been  in  the  field  of  general  practice  in  a 
private  agency,  and  that  has  not  been  exten¬ 
sive  enough  for  me  to  claim  to  be  any  au¬ 
thority,  even  in  the  approach  in  case  work 
to  those  with  impaired  vision;  so  I  trust 
you  will  take  what  I  have  to  say  for  just 
what  it  is :  a  personal  point  of  view  of  one 
general  practitioner  in  the  field  of  case  work, 
which  is  essentially,  although  we  are  inter¬ 
ested  of  course  in  prevention,  not  a  medical 
approach,  nor  primarily  an  approach  of 
prevention,  but  the  social  rehabilitation  ap¬ 
proach. 

John,  aged  twenty-one,  came  to  a  case¬ 
work  agency,  asking  for  help  in  finding  a 
way  to  go  to  college.  He  was  a  senior  in 
high  school,  was  intent  on  following  the 
career  of  a  writer,  and  his  father,  a  semi¬ 
skilled  laborer,  was  unable  to  finance  the 
further  education  he  considered  essential. 
He  had  been  blind  from  birth,  had  had  his 
early  education  in  a  state  school  for  the 
blind,  but  had  been  in  the  regular  public 
schools  from  junior  high  school  on.  His 
tone  in  early  contacts  was  one  of  complete 
self-assurance.  He  considered  himself  suc¬ 
cessful  in  everything  he  had  ever  under¬ 
taken  and  had  no  doubt  but  that  he  would 
be  in  college — all  he  needed  was  a  chance. 
He  would  soon  be  in  a  position  to  pay  back 
any  loan  he  might  secure.  His  father 

1  Presented  at  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  December  3,  1936. 


thought  high  school  was  enough  and  was 
always  harping  on  the  younger  children’s 
needing  an  education  too.  Of  course  they 
did,  but  they  could  work  their  way  through. 
It  was  different  with  him.  His  chosen  life 
work  was  dependent  on  an  education,  and 
he  would  need  all  his  time  for  study. 

A  case  worker  would  probably  get  the 
feeling  from  attitudes  expressed  in  a  single 
interview  that  she  was  talking  with  a  boy 
quite  self-centered  and  unable  to  see  be¬ 
yond  his  own  interests.  She  might  hazard 
a  guess  that  his  literary  aspirations  were 
part  of  a  strong  compensatory  drive.  But 
guesses  are  never  safe.  They  may  lead  to 
hasty  action,  whereas  activity  which  may 
alter  the  whole  course  of  a  human  being’s 
life  should  be  backed  by  certainties  and 
undertaken  with  caution.  All  the  case 
worker  can  safely  do  at  this  point  is  to 
defer  judgment  and  turn  her  zeal  into  mak¬ 
ing  the  acquaintance  of  the  real  John  as 
he  sees  himself  and  his  situation.  By  skilled 
listening  and  questioning,  aimed  not  to  fill 
in  some  theoretical  concept  she  may  have, 
but  to  encourage  John  to  greater  breadth 
of  thinking  and  free  expression  of  feeling 
in  matters  of  concern  to  him*  the  case 
worker  slowly  builds  up  an  understanding 
of  him  and  of  his  reactions  to  the  train  of 
circumstances  which  have  been  condition¬ 
ing  factors  in  the  determination  of  his  par¬ 
ticular  life  patterns.  She  has  to  remember 
first  and  foremost  that,  if  she  is  to  be  of  any 
help  to  John,  she  has  to  start  where  he  is. 
She  may  sense  a  need  for  reorganization  in 
certain  areas  of  his  emotional  life,  but  what 
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he  sees  at  the  moment  is  the  need  to  be  sent 
to  college.  The  agency’s  inability  to  grant 
directly  his  request,  being  a  reality,  would 
have  to  be  faced  realistically  at  the  start. 
This  would  not,  however,  preclude  an  in¬ 
terest  in  his  desire  and  a  willingness  to  help 
him  think  it  through.  But  this  interest  and 
willingness  must  be  genuine.  Pretended  in¬ 
terest  and  acceptance  can  be  of  no  real  help 
to  anyone  and  have  no  place  in  case  work. 

A  survey  of  scholastic  achievement  indi¬ 
cated  that  John  had  in  several  tests  rated 
low  average  in  mental  capacity.  He  had, 
through  hard  and  persistent  effort,  made 
passing  grades — his  scholastic  average  be¬ 
coming  consistently  lower  as  he  advanced 
to  higher  classes.  He  had  shown  little  in¬ 
terest  in  any  school  activities  other  than 
study.  He  had  talked  of  his  literary  ambi¬ 
tions  but  had  never  been  willing  to  test 
out  his  ability  to  produce.  When  weaknesses 
in  English  themes  were  pointed  out,  he 
evaded  facing  them  by  insisting  that  good 
literary  style  is  attainable  only  through  ad¬ 
vanced  professional  training.  His  English 
grades  were  among  his  weakest,  and  he  had 
declined  an  offer  to  try  out  on  the  staff  of 
the  school  paper  on  the  basis  of  needing 
all  his  time  to  devote  to  study.  His  teachers 
admired  his  courage  and  “stick-to-it-ive¬ 
ness, ”  and  felt  regretful  of  their  inability 
to  divert  these  desirable  qualities  into  chan¬ 
nels  where  he  would  be  more  likely  to  suc¬ 
ceed. 

Acquaintance  with  the  father  revealed 
rather  mixed  feelings.  He  wished  he  had 
money  to  let  John  do  what  he  desired.  A 
handicapped  child  should  have  advantages. 
But  he  also  felt  considerable  impatience. 
John  made  him  feel  as  though  he  had  failed 
him  when  he  had  always  done  everything 
he  could.  He  had  his  other  children  to  think 
of.  He  couldn’t  deny  them  everything  to 
give  it  all  to  John.  He  knew  blind  people 
who  had  less  education  than  John  and  were 
able  to  work  and  do  things.  “His  mother 


spoils  him — of  course  I  want  to  do  what’s 
right  for  him  but  he’s  making  it  hard  for  all 
of  us.” 

The  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  had  as 
fixed  ideas  about  John  as  he  had  about  him¬ 
self.  “It  is  not  his  fault  he  was  born  this 
way  and  society  owes  him  a  chance.  He’s 
a  bright  boy,  he  can  make  a  name  for  him¬ 
self.  He  can  probably  do  more  than  any  of 
the  other  children,  even  though  he  is  handi¬ 
capped  and  they  aren’t.  They  don’t  try  to 
help  him  any,  they  just  think  about  them¬ 
selves.” 

Further  acquaintance  revealed  clearly 
that  the  mother,  in  addition  to  the  feeling 
of  responsibility  parents  naturally  have  to¬ 
ward  a  child  they  consider  handicapped,  felt 
a  greater  blame  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
difficulty  which  had  caused  the  blindness. 
Not  being  able  to  bear  these  feelings,  she 
denied  any  responsibility,  projected  the 
blame  onto  society  in  terms  of  the  medical 
profession  which  should  have  been  able  to 
prevent  the  condition.  She  had  spent  her 
life  making  up  to  John — was  determined 
that  he  was  born  to  be  great — and  responded 
with  approving  satisfaction  to  his  every  ac¬ 
complishment,  while  utterly  ignoring  the 
more  outstanding  accomplishments  of  her 
sighted  children.  She  had  tried  to  order  all 
their  lives  around  his  well-being,  and  felt 
that  it  was  complete  lack  of  affection  for 
John  that  accounted  for  the  other  children’s 
often  expressed  resentment  of  him. 

So  we  see  something  of  the  setting  which 
has  contributed  to  John’s  life  pattern  of 
psychological  running-away.  Shielded  always 
by  the  mother  from  experiencing  the  hard 
realities  of  everyday  living,  and  urged  in 
the  direction  of  intellectual  compensation 
by  constant  praise  based  on  her  emotional 
need  rather  than  on  John’s  actual  accom¬ 
plishments,  he  has  been  driven  to  a  fantasy 
of  grandeur.  Denied  the  opportunities  for 
experiencing  success  in  areas  other  than 
intellectual  pursuits,  he  has  concentrated  his 
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urge  to  achieve  in  a  direction  which  can 
only  mean  failure  and  intensified  fantasy. 
And,  always  made  the  center  of  attention, 
he  has  had  no  chance  to  develop  social  feel¬ 
ing  for  others  or  to  see  himself  in  any  other 
than  a  subjective  light. 

At  this  point  we  are  convinced  that  an 
attempt  at  college  work  would  serve  only 
to  prolong  his  unreal  dream  of  future  great¬ 
ness,  and  the  ultimate  failure  would  force 
him  further  into  social  and  subjective  atti¬ 
tudes  and  a  more  sedentary  fantasy  life. 
But  how  can  we  help  John?  We  see  a  hope¬ 
ful  sign  in  that  his  unattainable  goal  has 
been  sought  not  only  in  fantasy  but  through 
effort  and  activity.  He  has  accomplished 
scholastically  more  than  anyone  would  have 
anticipated  in  view  of  his  capacity  and  the 
greater  investment  of  effort  necessitated  by 
competition  in  an  educational  environment 
built  around  the  sighted.  The  case  worker 
must  be  able  to  keep  in  the  background  her 
own  ideas  of  what  would  be  a  desirable  ad¬ 
justment  for  John.  Only  John  can  determine 
that,  for  it  is  John  who  will  have  to  make 
it.  She  must  have  a  real  respect  for  his  per¬ 
sonality  and  an  understanding  of  her  own 
reactions  to  him  as  a  person.  The  case 
worker,  being  a  human,  reacts  as  one.  The 
case-work  process  is  one  of  continuous  in¬ 
teraction  of  two  personalities,  and  the  case 
worker  cannot  help  the  client  to  any  under¬ 
standing  of  his  reactions  unless  she  is 
equally  sensitive  to  an  understanding  of  her 
own. 

No  one  can  hand  John  any  ready-made 
substitute  for  his  plan.  A  goal  set  by  the 
case  worker  could  have  no  more  positive 
value  to  him  than  the  one  set  by  his  mother. 
No  one  can  know  what  John  can  do,  and 
only  John  can  find  out.  In  the  process  of 
trying  to  understand  his  real  feelings,  the 
case  worker  can  help  him  to  a  measure  of 
self-understanding.  In  her  acceptance  of 
him  as  he  is  she  can  help  him  to  a  more 
comfortable  acceptance  of  himself  as  he  is. 


And  it  is  only  when  he  can  bear  himself  as 
he  really  is  that  there  can  be  any  release  of 
the  pressure  to  run  away  from  the  real  self. 

We  do  not  start  out  to  divert  John  from 
his  intended  career.  We  are  interested  in  his 
school  accomplishments,  in  earnest  in  our 
desire  to  hear  about  them.  As  we  talk  with 
him  about  school  we  find  a  very  tired  boy 
who  has  qualms  himself  in  thinking  of  the 
same  strenuous  effort  in  years  ahead.  He 
has  pushed  this  fear  in  the  background,  but 
can  face  it  when  given  recognition  for  real 
attainments  of  the  present.  As  we  talk  about 
colleges,  differences  in  expenses,  courses, 
etc.,  it  becomes  apparent  to  John  himself  that 
he  has  given  no  thought  to  details,  that  he 
has  indulged  more  in  wishful  thinking  than 
constructive  planning.  But  there  is  a  new 
stimulus  in  the  case  worker’s  assuming  that 
he  can  do  his  own  thinking  and  make  his 
own  decisions.  They  have  heretofore  been 
made  for  him.  To  think  of  directing  his  own 
ship  is  frightening  but  stimulating.  And  to 
find  someone  who  does  not  question  his  abil¬ 
ity  to  do  so  starts  a  new  trend  of  self-con¬ 
sideration. 

Eventually  John  began  to  wonder  if  a 
year’s  delay  in  his  plans  might  not  give  him 
a  needed  rest  and  a  chance  to  be  surer  of 
where  he  wanted  to  go.  The  case  worker 
suggested  that  an  interim  work  experience 
might  be  of  real  value;  that  some  variety 
of  experience  is  often  broadening  and  help¬ 
ful.  He  didn’t  think  there  was  anything  he 
could  do.  The  whole  underlying  layer  of 
lack  of  self-confidence  and  fear  of  personal 
inadequacy  came  out.  He  was  helped  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  services  of  vocational  study  and 
guidance  as  a  step,  and  in  the  process  came 
to  have  a  little  appreciation  of  individual 
differences  and  of  the  concept  of  qualitative 
evaluation  of  individual  ability.  He  was  found 
to  have  no  outstanding  abilities  nor  manual 
dexterity,  and  perception  of  spatial  relation¬ 
ships  was  undeveloped.  He  showed,  within 
the  range  of  his  mental  capacity  and  expe- 
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rience,  unusual  reasoning  ability  and  capacity 
for  sound  judgment  in  concrete  situations. 
Accustomed  to  abstract  and  verbal  thinking 
and  hampered  in  the  use  of  reasoning  in  his 
own  situation,  these  powers  were  latent,  and 
he  had  to  be  helped  to  value  them  as  real. 
He  was  placed  with  an  employer  who  had 
once  experienced  a  period  of  impaired  vision 
himself,  but  who  looked  on  such  a  handi¬ 
cap  as  surmountable,  and  who  was  singu¬ 
larly  lacking  in  the  common  social  attitudes 
toward  the  blind.  He  expected  John  to  be 
able  to  do  the  job,  but  was  at  the  same 
time  understanding  of  the  fear  involved  in 
using  his  wings  for  the  first  time  and  will¬ 
ing  to  help  him  over  the  hurdles.  John’s 
work  was  a  factory  office  job  consisting 
largely  of  the  use  of  the  telephone  and  type¬ 
writer.  After  three  years,  John  is  still  happy 
on  the  job  and  daily  finding  within  himself 
surprising  abilities  and  sources  of  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Much  that  concerns  the  whole  factory 
does  depend  on  his  judgment  of  the  moment, 
and  he  can  rightly  feel  that  he  fits  into  the 
whole  in  a  needed  and  responsible  way. 
Some  work  was  done  with  the  mother  by  way 
of  relieving  her  anxieties  and  urge  to  push, 
but  needless  to  say  John’s  changed  attitude 
toward  himself  has  had  the  most  to  do  with 
the  changed  inter-family  attitudes  in  the 
home  and  lessening  of  tensions  and  resent¬ 
ments. 

Bob,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  was  when  first 
known,  a  freshman  in  a  regular  junior  high 
school.  He  rated  superior  in  general  intelli¬ 
gence  but  put  forth  no  effort,  was  failing 
consistently,  and  playing  truant  frequently. 
There  was  no  urge  to  compete,  and  when 
let  alone  he  contrived  to  stay  alone  and  kept 
his  thoughts  entirely  to  himself.  His  pattern 
was,  like  John’s,  one  of  psychological  escape, 
but  in  his  case  it  took  the  form  of  withdrawal 
and  as  complete  inactivity  as  permitted.  And, 
so  far  as  his  home  situation  was  concerned, 
almost  complete  inactivity  had  been  not  only 
permitted  but  encouraged.  He  had  sufficient 


vision  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  general 
form  of  large  objects  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions.  All  had  been  done  that  could  be  done 
in  a  medical  way  to  preserve  his  sight.  His 
grade-schooling  had  been  in  sight-saving 
classes  of  a  public  school  system.  Teachers 
had  always  struggled  to  get  him  to  put  forth 
any  effort  at  all.  Bob  had  no  memory  of  his 
father.  His  mother’s  devotion  to  him  took 
the  form  of  doing  everything  for  him,  pro¬ 
tecting  him  against  any  chance  of  accident. 
He  was  well  past  school  age  before  she 
could  be  convinced  that  he  could  and  should 
attend  school,  and  then  she  would  consent 
only  on  condition  that  she  accompany  him  to 
and  from  school.  The  mother  died  when  he 
was  nine,  making  a  death-bed  request  of  the 
older  sister  Ann  “to  always  take  good  care  of 
Bob.”  Throughout  the  time  we  knew  Bob, 
the  sister,  ten  years  his  senior,  had  dutifully 
tried  to  carry  out  this  request,  even  to  tying 
Bob’s  tie,  adjusting  his  clothing,  and  accom¬ 
panying  him  to  school.  Her  initial  reaction 
was  that  he  couldn’t  be  expected  to  do  these 
things  for  himself,  she  was  devoted  to  him 
and  glad  to  care  for  him.  She  thought  his 
school  difficulties  were  caused  by  lack  of 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 
They  expected  too  much.  She  was  concerned 
however,  because  the  brother,  eighteen,  was 
contemplating  marriage  which  would  leave 
her  without  means  of  supporting  Bob.  As 
we  became  better  acquainted  with  Ann  we 
could  see,  beneath  the  surface  picture  of  de¬ 
voted  sacrifice,  a  strain  of  resentment  at 
being  tied  down.  Her  own  welfare  always 
had  to  come  secondary  to  Bob’s.  She,  too, 
would  like  to  marry,  but  her  fiance  felt  her 
interest  in  Bob  too  all-absorbing.  He  wanted 
her  to  put  Bob  in  an  institution,  and  she 
could  never  do  that. 

The  case  worker  must  modify  the  sister’s 
attitudes  if  Bob  is  to  be  given  any  chance 
to  grow  up.  But  she  must  be  extremely  care¬ 
ful  not  to  imply  criticism  in  her  efforts  to 
effect  change.  She  agreed  with  Ann  regard- 
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ing  institutional  placement,  using  this  as  a 
starting  point  for  explaining  to  her  the  need 
for  the  handicapped  person  to  feel  that  he 
is  not  different  from  other  people,  that  he 
can  do  for  himself  what  other  people  do,  and 
so  on.  She  utilized  every  opportunity  which 
came  up  to  interpret  Bob’s  ability  to  do  more 
for  himself  and  to  bring  out  as  natural  Ann’s 
feeling  of  wanting  a  life  of  her  own.  She  was 
able  to  proceed  slowly,  recognizing  that  pat¬ 
terns  of  a  life-time  are  not  changed  in  a  day 
and  that  ofttimes,  in  our  desire  to  change 
a  bad  situation  quickly,  we  resort  to  persua¬ 
sion  which  only  blocks  change. 

Bob  had  always  had  an  idea  he  wanted  to 
live  on  a  farm.  He  had  been  impressed  by 
his  mother’s  stories  of  early  life  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  had  enjoyed  the  few  country  visits 
he  had  made.  We  wondered  about  the  reality 
of  this  interest.  It  seemed  a  means  of  fur¬ 
ther  withdrawal  from  people  and  competi¬ 
tion.  Yet  if  Bob  really  wanted  it,  it  might 
be  made  a  constructive  experience.  In  a  few 
months’  time,  when  the  brother’s  marriage 
seemed  to  be  going  to  materialize,  we  asked 
Ann  if  she  would  like  us  to  find  a  farm  place¬ 
ment  for  Bob  to  try  out  his  interest  and  at 
the  same  time  give  her  a  chance  to  work 
and  be  independent  of  her  brother.  She  felt 
at  first  this  would  be  shirking  her  responsi¬ 
bilities,  but  was  soon  able  to  convince  herself 
that  it  might  be  a  good  temporary  experi¬ 
ence  for  Bob,  so  she  was  able  to  accept  it 
on  the  basis  of  a  summer  opportunity.  Place¬ 
ment  was  found  for  Bob  on  a  poultry  farm 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  with  foster  par¬ 
ents  who  had  been  successful  in  dealing  with 
adolescent  boys,  who  were  relatively  free 
from  emotional  attitudes  toward  handicaps, 
and  who  seemed  sufficiently  understanding  of 
Bob’s  emotional  immaturity  and  withdrawal 
to  be  able  to  help  him. 

Bob  was  naturally  reluctant  to  consider  the 
idea,  as  it  would  mean  relinquishing  the 
crutch  he  had  always  had  in  his  sister  and 


separation  from  the  one  of  whose  love  he 
felt  certain. 

Bob  and  Ann  were  taken  to  look  over  the 
home,  preparatory  to  deciding.  After  a  tour 
with  the  farmhand,  during  which  Bob  fed 
the  chickens,  he  made  up  his  mind  he  would 
at  least  like  a  vacation  there.  He  has  been  on 
the  farm  almost  a  year  now,  and  Ann  relays 
with  great  pride  his  stories  of  his  accom¬ 
plishments.  She  doesn’t  see  how  he  can  gather 
all  those  eggs  all  by  himself.  And  he  likes 
going  to  school  too,  because  he’s  studying 
agriculture  and  has  visions  of  some  day  own¬ 
ing  his  own  chicken  farm.  The  sister  is  work¬ 
ing,  providing  Bob’s  clothing  and  seeing  him 
frequently.  The  case  worker  has  maintained 
contact  with  the  foster  parents  and  with  the 
school,  to  be  on  the  job  should  any  difficulty 
arise ;  but  none  of  any  weight  has  arisen,  for 
Bob  has  made  his  own  adjustment  when  given 
the  opportunity  to  do  so.  We  might  have 
been  able  to  modify  Ann’s  treatment  of  Bob 
so  that  placement  would  not  have  been  es¬ 
sential.  But  her  ideas  of  complete  protec¬ 
tion  and  Bob’s  acceptance  of  a  sheltered  en¬ 
vironment  had  been  of  long  standing.  It 
would  have  been  a  long  process  to  effect  any 
change,  and  with  Bob’s  behavior  having 
reached  the  proportions  it  had,  the  shorter 
method  seemed  the  more  advisable. 

You  will  say  rightly  that  these  case  stories 
illustrate  generic  case  work  without  any  par¬ 
ticularized  approach  to  problems  of  impaired 
vision.  Doubtless  those  working  in  the  field 
of  education  and  vocational  training  do  have 
to  think  in  terms  of  a  specialized  approach 
because  of  differences  in  methods  of  learning 
between  the  sighted  and  non-sighted.  Those 
working  in  the  field  of  prevention  must  have 
particularized  medical  information  and,  in 
certain  aspects  of  their  work,  must  neces¬ 
sarily  think  in  terms  of  group  approaches. 
But  I  wonder  if,  from  the  case-work  point 
of  view,  there  is  any  essential  difference  in 
approach.  The  case  worker,  accustomed  to 
working  with  the  individual,  thinks  in  terms 
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of  particular  problems  only  as  they  relate 
to  the  inner  and  outer  harmony  of  the  person 
she  is  trying  to  help.  She  must  have  a  basic 
understanding  of  the  causes  of  existing  prob¬ 
lems,  whether  of  physical,  emotional,  or  so¬ 
cial  origin  (recognizing  that  there  can  be  no 
hard  and  fast  lines  drawn  here,  as  disturb¬ 
ance  in  one  area  inevitably  leads  to  disturb¬ 
ance  in  the  others).  She  must  be  able  to  see 
the  problem  in  both  its  personal  and  social 
implications  in  order  to  understand  fully 
the  individual’s  reactions  to  the  problem  and 
his  resultant  personality  make-up. 

But  when  the  case  worker  catalogues  peo¬ 
ple  as  “the  blind,”  “the  tuberculous,”  “the 
crippled,”  and  so  on,  generalizations  common 
in  references  to  these  groups  are  likely  to 
prevent  her  from  seeing  the  real  person.  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  two  blind  persons 
are  identical  in  their  personality  make-up  be¬ 
cause  of  their  common  handicap  any  more 
than  are  any  two  persons  who  might  happen 
to  have  the  same  crippled  or  paralytic  condi¬ 
tion.  Just  as  each  of  us  is,  the  blind  person 
is  the  sum  total  of  his  innate  individual  differ¬ 
ences  plus  the  aggregate  result  of  his  reac¬ 
tions  to  his  handicap  and  to  his  environmental 
and  social  situation.  And  possibly  it  is  because 
of  innate  differences  that  no  two  of  us  ever 
react  in  exactly  the  same  way  to  the  same 
personal  or  environmental  factors.  We  hear 
much  of  the  psychology  of  the  blind.  No 
doubt  there  are  certain  psychological  factors 
common  to  those  of  impaired  vision.  There 
may  be  a  greater  tendency  toward  introspec¬ 
tion  when  one  is  cut  off  from  the  distractions 
constantly  afforded  through  vision.  There  is 
the  element  of  fatigue  involved  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  sighted,  since  the  same  task 
frequently  requires  greater  expenditure  of 
effort,  which  might  easily  lead  to  discourage¬ 
ment  and  a  tendency  to  achieve  in  fantasy 
rather  than  in  fact.  There  is  likewise  the 
strain  of  re-orientation  to  strange  and  dif¬ 
ferent  spatial  situations  which  might  lead 
in  the  same  direction.  There  may  be  a  greater 


degree  of  lack  of  self-esteem  resulting  from 
failures  in  adaptation  in  social  situations  de¬ 
signed  for  a  sighted  world. 

Any  'physical  disability  which  limits  the 
range  of  possibilities  for  achievement  in  this 
competitive  world  creates  feelings  of  differ¬ 
ence  and  frustration  which  cannot  be  dis¬ 
counted  in  evaluating  the  person’s  attitudes 
toward  himself  and  toward  others.  Perhaps 
these  feelings  are  more  intense  with  those 
of  impaired  vision  than  with  those  hav¬ 
ing  less  limiting  handicaps.  But  I  wonder 
how  many  of  the  characteristics  customarily 
associated  with  the  blind  are  born  of  the 
common  misconceptions  and  apprehensions 
of  the  sighted.  Perhaps  toward  no  other  hand¬ 
icap  is  there  the  same  degree  of  misdirected 
sympathy  and  the  same  awkward  effort  to 
be  helpful.  The  sighted  are  so  dependent  on 
their  vision  that  they  are  unable  to  imagine 
any  happiness  in  the  lot  of  the  non-sighted. 
Just  as  the  person  who  has  never  known 
vision  cannot  suffer  from  the  sensory  depri¬ 
vation  per  se,  the  sighted  person  cannot  know 
the  range  of  sensory  perception  of  the  non- 
sighted  which  he  has  never  experienced. 
Quite  frequently  the  well-intended  efforts  of 
family  and  friends  create  for  the  blind  person 
an  environment  which  compels  him  to  be¬ 
come  introspective  and  self-centered  or  drives 
him  to  overdone  compensatory  efforts  which 
are  not  socially  desirable.  He  is  sheltered 
from  the  bruises  inherent  in  experiencing 
living  in  the  sighted  world,  the  world  in  which 
he  must  nevertheless  live.  He  is  often  made 
the  hub  of  the  family  universe  around  whom 
the  interests  of  the  others  revolve.  He  is  al¬ 
lowed  few  respites  from  condolence  and  pity, 
implied  if  not  expressed.  Few  of  us  can  main¬ 
tain  or  develop  healthy  self-attitudes  in  an 
atmosphere  conducive  to  dependence  and  self- 
pity.  It  is  easier  to  fall  into  the  role  which 
the  environment  expects  and  to  find  solace 
in  a  world  of  fantasy  than  to  fight  for  the 
right  to  enjoy  the  hazards  of  conquering  the 
world  of  reality. 
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We  are  all  susceptible  to  social  attitudes. 
Whether  or  not  the  blind  person  is  more 
sensitive  to  them  because  of  his  feeling  of 
difference,  it  does  seem  in  many  instances 
that  he  has  unusually  inhibiting  social  atti¬ 
tudes  with  which  to  struggle,  because  of  the 
nature  of  his  handicap. 

Just  as  the  worker  approaching  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  impaired  vision  from  the  angles  of 
sight-saving  or  vocational  rehabilitation  can¬ 
not  very  effectively  help  the  individual  with¬ 
out  an  understanding  of  his  emotional  and 
social  situation,  so  the  general  case  worker, 
approaching  from  the  angle  of  individual  and 
social  adjustment,  cannot  be  helpful  without 
some  specialized  knowledge  in  the  eye  health 
and  vocational  areas.  She  should  know  and 
use  medical,  recreational,  educational,  and 
vocational  resources  for  help.  In  the  absence 
of  specialized  agencies,  she  may  have  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  rather  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  physical  and  medical  aspects  of  the  con¬ 
dition  and  of  vocational  possibilities  and  limi¬ 
tations. 

But  there  are  many  phases  of  specialized 
knowledge  any  case  worker  must  acquire  in 
order  to  understand  any  person.  General  in¬ 
formation  relative  to  a  given  condition  is 
essential,  but  from  a  case-work  standpoint 
it  must  be  particularized  in  relation  to  the 
person  needing  the  case  worker’s  help. 

Case  work  aims  not  to  do  things  for  the 
client  but  to  help  him  to  do  things  for  him¬ 
self.  It  aims  to  modify  inhibiting  attitudes 
and  to  release  bound-up  energy  so  that  the 
client  can  help  himself,  and  it  must  some¬ 
times  help  to  make  available  channels  for  the 
use  of  the  released  energy.  The  client,  when 
he  has  developed  the  capacity  and  desire 


to  help  himself,  may  not  always  be  aware  of 
the  possible  concrete  ways  of  working  out 
his  desires.  He  may  need  only  information, 
or  he  may  need  a  little  help  in  getting  started 
in  a  new  direction. 

With  Bob  the  process  consisted  largely  of 
bringing  about  environmental  change  aimed 
to  afford  a  more  favorable  opportunity  for 
growth  and  the  development  of  self-confi¬ 
dence  and  healthy  self -regarding  attitudes. 
With  John  it  was  a  process  of  gradual  re-edu¬ 
cation  of  an  established  set  of  self-regarding 
attitudes  leading  to  a  measure  of  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  emotional  life,  then  the  offering 
of  concrete  suggestions  which  he  used  in 
working  out  a  solution. 

There  will  always  be  a  variety  of  deter¬ 
mining  factors  involved  in  the  choice  of  the 
way  of  helping  the  person  who  needs  the  help 
that  case  work  can  offer — factors  growing 
out  of  the  client’s  capacities  and  desires,  the 
case  worker’s  ability  and  experience,  the 
flexible  and  inflexible  factors  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  environment  and  the  range  of  the  given 
community  resources. 

The  case-work  goal  is  to  help  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  live  in  harmony  with  himself  and 
with  the  world  about  him.  The  details  of  the 
way  in  which  he  lives  are  his  to  work  out. 
Finding  the  means  of  releasing  the  binding 
pressures — internal  and  external — which  are 
inhibiting  harmonious  and  successful  living 
is  the  case  worker’s  contribution.  In  the  light 
of  this  philosophy  a  case-work  approach  to 
problems  of  impaired  vision  would  be  not 
an  approach  to  the  problems  but  an  approach 
to  the  individual  who  happens  to  have  im¬ 
paired  vision  as  one  of  his  problems. 


LIGHT  THROUGH  WORK 

By  Alice  Margaret  Carpenter 


Author’s  Note — In  the  following  pages  I  shall 
give  an  account  of  the  nearly  half  century  of  work 
in  Ming  Sum  School  for  the  Blind  in  Canton,  China 
— the  School  of  the  Understanding  Heart,  “ming” 
being  translated  “clear”  or  “understanding,”  and 
“sum,”  “heart” — the  heart  that  is  so  universally 
the  same  under  customs  that  are  widely  different. 

Introduction 

he  help  we  give  the  unfortunate  must 
be  intelligent.  Charity  may  flow  freely 
and  yet  fail  to  touch  the  deserts  of  human 
life.  Disorganized  charity  is  creditable  to 
the  heart  but  not  to  the  mind.  Pity  and  tears 
make  poetry;  but  they  do  not  raise  model 
tenement  houses,  nor  keep  children  out  of 
factories,  nor  save  the  manhood  of  blind 
men. 

“The  heaviest  burden  on  the  blind  is  not 
blindness,  but  idleness,  and  they  can  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  this  greater  burden.”  These  strik¬ 
ing  words  of  Helen  Keller  must  bring  to 
every  thoughtful  reader  a  realization  of  the 
great  burden  of  the  blind.  With  a  little 
imagination  one  can  well  picture  that  hope¬ 
less  state  of  idleness  and  dependence.  In 
Canton,  those  persons  who  have  families 
to  care  for  them  are  forced  to  sit  in  con¬ 
tinual  idleness,  away  from  the  sight  of  every¬ 
one  except  a  few  servants.  Those  whose  fam¬ 
ilies  do  not  support  them  must  live  lives  of 
dependence  upon  unscrupulous  persons  who 
exploit  their  handicap  in  ways  that  spell 
tragic  suffering.  There  is  an  added  urge  in 
China  to  make  known  the  way  to  “light 
through  work”  of  many  varieties,  and  thus 
remove  the  heaviest  burden,  that  of  idleness, 
and  do  away  with  the  dependence  which  there 
leads  to  the  depths  of  moral  degradation. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  Ming  Sum 
School  one  hundred  twenty-five  pupils,  the 
greater  number  of  whom  are  girls.  The  local 


work  is  under  a  Board  of  Directors,  half 
of  whom  are  Chinese  and  half  Americans. 
The  teaching  staff  is  made  up  of  six  blind 
Chinese  teachers,  five  seeing  Chinese,  and 
usually  two  Americans,  with  teachers  coming 
in  from  the  outside  to  conduct  special  classes. 
The  financial  support  of  the  school  is  main¬ 
tained  through  the  co-operation  of  friends 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  salaries  of 
American  workers  are  paid  by  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions ;  the  Can¬ 
ton  city  government,  through  the  Department 
of  Education,  gives  partial  support  for  its 
wards ;  and  an  increasing  amount  is  being 
realized  from  tuitions.  Dr.  Wong,  the  able 
Chinese  director,  “talks  price”  with  the  par¬ 
ents  of  pupils,  and  many,  who  at  first  insist 
that  they  can  pay  nothing,  leave  with  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  either  already  given  or  else 
promised.  Then  they  feel  more  responsibility 
and  interest  and  come  to  see  how  their  invest¬ 
ment  is  paying. 

An  endowment  in  American  money,  given 
by  a  friend  of  Dr.  Niles,  the  founder,  serves 
as  a  reserve,  and  an  endowment  of  Chinese 
money,  raised  by  the  Chinese  in  Canton,  is 
a  promise  of  greater  security.  Gifts  come 
from  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  with  them 
comes  interest;  but  it  is  most  important  to 
have  more  of  the  money  raised  on  the  field 
by  and  through  the  Chinese  themselves. 
Never  through  the  forty-eight  years  of  the 
school  has  anyone  gone  without  enough  food 
and  clothes  or  adequate  teaching,  and  this 
through  the  days  of  the  Empire,  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  constantly  changing  conditions 
in  an  old-new  city. 

The  Blind  in  Old  China 

Canton,  the  City  of  Rams,  a  city  of  a  mil- 
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lion  and  a  half  souls,  rich  in  fascinating  old 
customs  that  date  back  to  1000  b.c.,  lies 
in  a  fertile  delta  country  formed  by  several 
large  rivers  that  flow  into  Hong  Kong  har¬ 
bor,  ninety  miles  away,  on  the  southernmost 
coast  of  China.  It  was  to  Canton  that  Marco 
Polo  went  some  seven  centuries  ago,  and  felt 
the  charm  of  the  beautiful  old  gardens  that 
still  delight  thousands  of  visitors  each  Chi¬ 
nese  New  Year.  A  statue  of  that  venture¬ 
some  traveler,  who  charmed  the  Chinese  dig¬ 
nitaries  in  the  thirteenth  century,  still  stands 
in  the  strange  old  temple  of  the  Five  Hun¬ 
dred  Genii,  built  in  800  A.D.  It  was  into 
southern  China  that  traders  and  missionaries 
first  went,  and  there  Robert  Morrison  had 
his  first  convert  more  than  one  hundred  years 
ago.  From  the  Canton  area  have  gone  the 
traders  and  emigrants,  students,  and  some¬ 
times  scholars,  to  earn  and  learn  elsewhere 
and  bring  back  to  the  fatherland  the  fruits 
of  their  labors.  In  Canton  the  dreams  of  free¬ 
dom  from  Manchu  oppression  were  born,  and 
there  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  China’s  first  Presi¬ 
dent,  worked  unselfishly  to  bring  about  the 
great  Revolution  which  in  twenty-six  short 
years  has  so  changed  a  vast  nation. 

Confucianism  with  its  excellent  ethics  and 
Buddhism  with  its  high  ideals  of  personal 
purity  have  had  no  relief  to  offer  for  human 
suffering  of  any  sort.  Confucius  paid  no 
heed  to  the  relief  of  suffering.  His  was  a 
teaching  concerning  human  relationships,  but 
with  no  motivation  for  bettering  social  con¬ 
ditions.  Buddhism  has  always  advocated  a 
personal  escape  from  realities. 

It  is  no  wonder  then,  since  Confucianism 
offered  no  relief  for  suffering  and  Buddhism 
even  taught  that  suffering  was  a  punishment 
from  Heaven  for  one’s  own  sins  or  the  sins 
of  his  ancestors,  that  for  unnumbered  cen¬ 
turies  no  effort  was  made  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  blind.  This,  which  is  said 
of  Peiping,  is  just  as  true  of  Canton.  “At 
the  outer  gate  I  almost  stumbled  over  three 
blind  beggars.  Shivering  in  their  blue  cotton 


rags,  with  bones  protruding  through  the 
tatters,  they  crouched  against  a  faded  wall, 
a  man,  a  woman,  and  a  boy.  ...  I  was 
shocked  back  into  the  grim  reality  of  street 
life  in  Peking.”1  It  is  the  constant  shock  of 
such  scenes  that  serves  as  a  stimulating  force 
to  those  of  us  who  see  them  day  after  day. 

In  Canton,  as  elsewhere,  the  blind  men  are 
fortune-tellers  and  necromancers  as  well  as 
beggars.  “Just  as  massage  has  been  for  many 
centuries  the  monopoly  of  the  blind  in  Japan, 
fortune-telling  has  been,  since  the  Sung  dy¬ 
nasty,  the  traditional  occupation  of  the  more 
fortunate  Chinese  blind — that  is,  those  not 
forced  into  beggary.”2  But  only  a  few  may 
engage  in  this  so-called  profession.  The 
general  attitude  toward  the  blind  is  that  of 
complete  indifference.  “Although  the  Chinese 
are,  as  a  nation,  very  philanthropic,  the  in¬ 
digent  blind  are  unfortunately  considered  as 
the  lowest  class  of  paupers  and  thus  entitled 
to  only  a  small  share  of  the  alms  that  fall 
to  beggars.”3 

Sad  as  is  the  fate  of  the  blind  men,  still 
more  tragic  are  the  lives  of  the  girls  and 
women  in  Canton  and  other  parts  of  South 
China.  For  centuries  they  have  been  sold 
into  lives  of  shame,  because  that  was  the  only 
life  that  could  be  imagined  for  blind  women. 
The  well-to-do  families  have  cared  for  their 
handicapped  in  their  own  homes.  Family  ties 
are  strong  among  the  Chinese,  and  the  blind 
girl  or  boy  was  fed,  clothed,  and  cared  for, 
but  usually  kept  in  seclusion.  However,  only 
a  few  of  the  blind  are  found  in  families  of 
wealth.  We  in  South  China,  seeing  the  far 
greater  numbers  of  the  blind  who  have  no 
one  to  care  for  them,  can  not  fail  to  realize 
the  enormity  of  the  problem  as  expressed  in 
Miss  Weil’s  telling  words.  Miss  Weil,  writing 
of  the  “Unseeing  Eyes  of  the  East,”  says : 
“There  are  no  statistics  of  the  blind  for 

1Weil,  E.  “Unseeing  Eyes  of  the  East.”  Asia, 
XXXII,  1932,  p.  162. 

2  Ibid. 

8  Fryer,  John.  “The  Education  of  the  Chinese 
Blind.”  A.A.I.B.  1915. 
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China,  but  one  seems  to  hear  more  than  a 
million  blind  persons  tapping  their  bamboo 
poles  from  mountain  barriers  of  Szechwan 
to  the  coast  of  Kwangtung,  whining  help¬ 
lessly  for  coppers  from  Manchuria  to  Yun¬ 
nan/’1  The  tapping  of  those  bamboo  poles, 
echoing  in  our  ears,  and  the  songs  of  the 
blind  singing-girls  tell  us  with  startling  clear¬ 
ness  that  a  life-time  is  all  too  short  for  the 
relief  of  these  conditions  and  the  prevention 
of  like  wrongs  to  future  generations. 

Early  Efforts 

It  was  into  old  Canton  that  Mary  West 
Niles  went  in  October  of  1882,  under  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  She  had  been  graduated  from 
Elmira  College,  New  York,  in  1875,  and 
had  studied  medicine  in  Women’s  Medical 
College  of  New  York.  She  went,  a  young 
woman,  out  of  a  cultured  Christian  home, 
consecrated  to  a  task  far  greater  than  she 
had  dreamed.  Her  first  years  in  China  were 
spent  in  learning  the  language,  not  in  a  well- 
organized  way  as  we  do  today,  but  by  the 
slow  method  of  first  teaching  the  uneducated 
teacher  how  to  teach.  Dr.  Niles  had  the  rare 
privilege  of  working  with  Dr.  John  G.  Kerr, 
in  Canton  Hospital,  which  had  been  opened 
by  Dr.  Peter  Parker  in  1835,  the  first  hospital 
in  all  Asia.  There  she  performed  skilful  op¬ 
erations,  relieving  hundreds  of  Chinese  wo¬ 
men,  many  of  whom  today  still  call  her 
blessed,  and  are  themselves  doing  fine  serv¬ 
ice  for  others.  Many  were  the  fascinating 
stories  that  she  could  tell  of  those  first  years 
of  service,  so  full  of  daring  and  courage  and 
love.  Canton  at  that  time  was  a  city  of  dark 
and  narrow  streets  and  towering  walls  be¬ 
hind  which  lurked  the  mystery  of  its  ancient 
pagan  life.  The  gates  were  closed  at  sunset 
and  the  heavy  chains  clanked  in  the  darkness 
that  was  broken  only  by  the  flickering  of 
peanut  oil  lamps.  We  who  came  to  the  work 

1Weil,  E.  “Unseeing  Eyes  of  the  East.”  Asia, 
XXXII,  1932,  p.  162. 
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later  have  listened  with  awe  to  Dr.  Niles’s 
stories  of  trips  out  to  suffering  women,  out 
through  the  gates  opened  reluctantly  by 
careful  watchmen  as  the  young  foreign  wo¬ 
man  went  night  after  night  on  her  errands 
of  mercy.  Often  she  did  not  return  till  dawn. 
As  she  went  she  saw  the  blind  singing-girls, 
dressed  in  gay  clothes,  playing  their  strange 
old  instruments  and  singing  the  songs  that 
chilled  her  heart  as  they  do  ours  today.  As 
she  returned  in  the  early  morning,  still  there 
were  some  of  the  girls  plying  their  trade 
under  the  oversight  of  cruelly  sinister  old 
women. 

“If  you  lived  near  a  wine  shop  you  would 
hear  the  occasional  celebrations  when  the 
sing-song  girls  are  called  in  to  entertain. 
Then  you  would  realize  that  music  is  capable 
not  only  of  raising  man  to  the  loftiest  heights 
of  thought  and  feeling,  but  also  sinking  him 
to  the  lowest  depths.”2  These  songs  echoed 
in  Dr.  Niles’s  ears  and  heart  as  she  rode  in 
her  sedan  chair  through  the  flickering  shad¬ 
ows  and  back  through  the  gray  dawn.  Her 
heart  ached,  too,  as  parents  brought  their 
children  to  her  when  darkness  came  upon 
them,  hoping  that  they  might  be  cured. 

The  causes  of  blindness  were  then  much 
the  same  as  now.  George  B.  Fryer,  reporting 
at  the  World  Conference  of  Work  for  the 
Blind,  in  1931,  says  of  the  causes  of  blind¬ 
ness  in  China:  “Trachoma  causes  over  half 
the  blindness,  affecting  60  to  70  per  cent 
of  the  population  in  the  northern  provinces, 
40  to  50  per  cent  in  the  central,  and  20  to 
30  per  cent  in  the  southern  provinces.  Small¬ 
pox,  measles,  and  venereal  diseases  are  also 
among  the  chief  causes,  while  malnutrition, 
lack  of  proper  hygiene  and  sanitation,  ignor¬ 
ance,  superstition,  and  general  apathy  among 
the  middle  and  poorer  classes  are  factors  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.”3 

2  Bayless,  G.  R.  “The  Curious  Lure  of  Chinese 
Music.”  Etude,  September,  1930. 

3  Fryer,  G.  B.  “The  Blind  in  Asiatic  Countries.” 
New  York,  World  Conference  of  Work  for  the 
Blind,  1931.  Proceedings. 
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These  conditions,  and  worse,  Dr.  Niles 
met.  Evil  spirits  supposed  to  be  released  from 
the  eyes  by  needles,  pepper  sprinkled  into 
eyes  by  well-meaning  grandmothers,  medi¬ 
cines  that  burned  away  the  sight — these  and 
countless  others  were  the  “remedies”  that 
brought  tragedy  to  many,  a  few  of  whom 
came  to  the  good  physician.  Many  children 
in  the  school  today  have  told  the  story  of 
their  sufferings,  and  those  stories  were  even 
more  tragic  and  varied  when  Dr.  Niles  first 
listened  to  them  in  Canton  Hospital.  When¬ 
ever  it  became  necessary  to  tell  parents  that 
she  could  do  nothing  to  help  their  child,  the 
parents  felt  that  only  two  choices  were  open 
to  them:  to  throw  the  little  girl — if  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  a  girl — into  the  river,  or  sell  her 
for  a  sing-song  girl.  Many  resorted  to  one 
course  or  the  other. 

Dr.  Niles  felt  that  she  could  no  longer  en¬ 
dure  the  burden  and  do  nothing  about  it. 
Faced  as  she  was  with  only  indifference  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese,  she  nevertheless  was 
possessed  of  the  faith  that  moves  moun¬ 
tains  and  a  practical  energy  that  resulted  in 
actualities  far  exceeding  her  dreams.  In  1889, 
in  the  buildings  of  True  Light  School  in  Can¬ 
ton,  she  started  a  school  for  the  blind  with 
two  little  blind  girls  as  pupils.  This  was  the 
first  organized  work  for  the  blind  in  South 
China,  though  a  letter  published  in  the  New 
York  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  in 
June,  1838,  shows  that  long  before  Dr. 
Niles’s  time  there  were  others  who  had  been 
distressed  over  the  pitiful  condition  of  the 
blind  in  China.  This  letter,  dated  October  4, 
1837,  was  written  from  Maca,  near  Canton, 
by  a  Mrs.  Gutslaff  to  a  friend  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  In  it  she  says :  “Most  truly  do  I  thank 
you  for  your  two  invaluable  books  for  my 
four  little  blind  girls.  These  few  days  past 
many  lessons  have  been  read  with  extreme 
pleasure  out  of  them.  Many  can  read  two 
passages  beginning  from  the  alphabet;  an¬ 
other  little  girl  can  read  the  alphabet  and 
figures ;  another  part  of  the  alphabet.”  Such 


was  the  beginning  of  concern  for  the  blind 
in  South  China,  but  not  until  1889  was  any 
permanent  work  done. 

The  books  mentioned  in  Mrs.  Gutslaff’s 
letter  were  in  embossed  type.  Dr.  Niles’s  first 
effort  was  to  invent  a  system  by  which  the 
Cantonese  blind  could  read  and  write.  This 
had  been  done  in  Peking  by  William  Hill 
Murray.  “To  the  Reverend  William  Hill 
Murray,  of  the  Bible  Society  of  Scotland, 
the  blind  owe  the  introduction  of  braille.  In 
1874  he  started  a  school  for  the  blind  in 
Peking.  This  school,  now  known  as  the  Hill 
Murray  Institute  for  the  Blind,  is  still  ren¬ 
dering  a  much  needed  service  to  the  com¬ 
munity.”1 

But  Dr.  Niles  could  not  use  this  system 
because  of  the  complete  difference  in  dialects. 
Consequently  she  gave  years  of  devoted  ef¬ 
fort  to  the  task  of  putting  the  Cantonese 
dialect  into  braille.  This  was  done  before 
1900.  As  the  result  of  years  of  painstaking 
labor,  an  average  child  can  learn  to  read 
and  write  in  three  months.  He  needs  only 
comparatively  few  symbols  in  order  to  read 
and  write,  whereas  the  seeing  people  re¬ 
quire  thousands  of  characters  for  an  ordi¬ 
nary  education.  Dr.  Niles  worked  the  system 
out  phonetically  with  a  series  of  initial  con¬ 
sonants  and  final  vowels  which  includes  every 
sound  known  in  Cantonese.  The  nine  tones 
are  indicated  by  special  marks. 

With  this  as  a  basis,  she  developed  the 
school,  Ming  Sum,  or  “Understanding 
Heart,”  as  she  called  it.  Always  the  work 
was  developed  as  a  school,  not  as  an  asylum. 
Dr.  Niles  had  many  kinds  of  books  put  into 
braille,  in  addition  to  the  Scriptures.  The 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  co-oper¬ 
ated  in  the  task  of  putting  the  Bible  into 
braille,  and,  as  a  result  of  further  years  of 
effort,  all  of  the  New  Testament  and  the 

1  Weil,  E.  “Unseeing  Eyes  of  the  East.”  Asia, 
XXXII,  1932,  p.  168. 
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Psalms  and  part  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
put  into  Cantonese. 

The  first  borrowed  rooms  at  True  Light 
became  too  small,  and  Dr.  Niles  bought  waste 
swamp-land  in  an  open  part  of  the  city.  From 
the  Chinese  in  America  and  from  friends 
all  over  the  world  came  money  to  be  used 
for  draining  the  swamps  and  erecting  build¬ 
ings.  If  Dr.  Niles  did  not  make  the  desert 
blossom  as  the  rose,  nevertheless  she  made 
a  beautiful  garden  out  of  a  filthy  waste  place. 
Today  we  enjoy  a  lovely  tropical  garden  be¬ 
cause  of  her  planning  and  planting. 

Around  Dr.  Niles  gathered  a  few  talented 
and  devoted  Chinese  women  who  patiently 
worked  out  methods  of  teaching.  They 
worked  at  first  under  the  disapproval  of  their 
own  people,  who  believed  that  such  efforts 
were  utterly  useless.  Several  times  during 
those  years  Dr.  Niles  visited  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution,  taking  back  with  her  braille  slates 
and  many  other  devices  and  ideas  for  use 
with  the  blind.  Associated  with  Dr.  Niles 
was  Miss  Lucy  Durham,  who  for  twenty 
years  gave  devoted  service  in  the  school. 

In  19 1 1  came  the  revolution  that  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Chinese  Republic, 
and  just  a  year  later  the  Government  turned 
over  to  Dr.  Niles  seventy  blind  singing-girls, 
rescued  from  slavery.  Still  the  ideal  of  a 
school,  not  an  asylum,  was  kept  uppermost, 
and  these  girls  from  the  lowest  class  in  China 
were  taught  to  read  and  were  given  the  same 
education  as  other  Chinese  children  received. 
Many  have  responded  to  these  opportunities 
and,  after  completing  the  work  at  Ming  Sum 
have  graduated  from  high  schools  for  the 
seeing  and  gone  out  to  teach,  some  even  to 
teach  in  schools  for  the  sighted. 

The  years  of  pioneering  were  full  of  dar¬ 
ing  achievement,  some  disheartening  failures, 
and  the  history  of  lives  changed  from  dark¬ 
ness  into  light  by  work  of  many  kinds.  Aca¬ 
demic  work  was  developed  and  many  kinds 
of  industrial  work  started  and  improved,  such 
as  knitting,  brush-making,  weaving  of  mat¬ 


ting,  some  rattan  work,  and  broom-making. 
Knitting  for  the  girls  and  broom-making  for 
the  boys  proved  to  be  the  most  practical. 

The  names  of  William  Hill  Murray  of 
Peking,  David  Hill  of  Hankow,  Dr.  John 
Fryer  of  Shanghai,  and  Dr.  Mary  Niles  of 
Canton  stand  as  beacons,  leading  us  on  to 
greater  light  through  more  intelligent  and 
consecrated  work.  We  who  have  taken  up 
the  work  in  recent  years  heartily  echo  the 
words  of  Mr.  George  B.  Fryer,  who  now 
so  ably  directs  the  Institution  for  the  Blind 
in  Shanghai  which  his  father  established. 
“All  due  praise,”  he  declares,  “must  be  given 
to  these  Christian  pioneers  and  philanthro¬ 
pists  for  blazing  the  trail  for  the  establishment 
of  the  work  for  the  blind  in  these  countries. 
Their  indomitable  courage,  dogged  perser- 
verance,  unswerving  faith,  and  their  lives  of 
self-sacrifice  have  been  a  great  source  of 
strength  to  those  of  us  who  are  carrying  on 
with  the  assured  conviction  that  the  time 
will  soon  come  when  the  blind  of  Asia  will 
come  into  their  own  and  all  this  unneces¬ 
sary  misery  and  embittered  suffering  will  be 
a  thing  of  the  past.”1 

Many  of  us  have  observed,  as  Mr.  Fryer 
elsewhere  states,  that  it  had  never  occurred 
to  the  native  philanthropists  that  the  blind 
could  earn  their  own  living  in  a  self-respect¬ 
ing  way.  This  enabling  the  blind  to  attain 
economic  independence  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  objectives  of  missionary  effort.  Two 
statements,  one  by  Dr.  John  Fryer  and  the 
other  by  Dr.  Wu  Ting  Fang,  may  well  be 
quoted  here  in  further  confirmation  of  the 
fact  that  the  establishment  of  work  for  the 
blind  in  China  has  been  due  to  the  initiative 
of  Christian  missionaries.  Dr.  Fryer  writes : 
“It  is  well  worthy  of  note  that  all  that  has 
ever  been  done  for  the  blind  in  China,  in 
a  systematic  and  organized  manner,  has  been 

1  Fryer,  George  B.  “The  Blind  in  Asiatic  Coun¬ 
tries.”  World  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind, 
1931.  Proceedings. 
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the  work  of  Christian  missionaries.”1  In  a 
similar  statement  Dr.  Wu  Ting  Fang  says: 
“All  that  had  been  done  for  the  Chinese  blind 
had  been  done  by  missionaries,  and  it  was 
time  that  China  awakened  and  followed  the 
examples  of  the  foreigners  who  had  started 
so  good  a  work.” 

In  the  Record  of  Christian  Work  for 
March,  1922,  we  read :  “It  was  a  woman 
physician,  Dr.  Mary  Niles,  who  took  up  the 
cause  of  the  blind  singing-girls  on  the  streets 
of  Canton,  girls  whose  lives  were  a  physical 
and  spiritual  slavery.  For  forty-six  years  Dr. 
Niles  continued  her  work  for  the  blind  in 
Canton,  at  the  same  time  continuing  her 
medical  practice.  Toward  the  end  of  her 
years  of  service  we  find,  in  the  following 
brief  notice  which  appeared  in  the  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  Post  Standard  for  June  8,  1924,  a 
suggestion  of  the  manifold  activities  that 
had  filled  nearly  a  half  century  of  devoted 
service  in  Canton:  “She  (Dr.  Niles)  received 
her  degree  in  the  Women’s  Medical  College 
of  New  York.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Med¬ 
ical  Society  and  a  director  and  trustee  of  the 
Kerr  Hospital  for  Insane  in  China.  She  has 
translated  several  textbooks  on  medical  sub¬ 
jects,  notably  in  obstetrics.” 

Along  with  her  medical  practice  and  her 
work  in  the  school  for  the  blind,  Dr.  Niles 
had  engaged  in  the  difficult  task  of  teaching 
medicine  to  young  Chinese  men  and  women 
at  a  time  when  co-education  in  other  lines 
had  not  been  heard  of.  One  of  her  first  stu¬ 
dents  in  medical  school  was  Dr.  Sun  Yat 
Sen.  She  aided  in  the  establishment  of  the 
first  medical  school  for  women  in  China.  And 
always  to  her  students  she  presented  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  blind  and  again  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  program  of  prevention,  so  much  needed 
and  so  little  developed. 


1  Fryer,  John,  LL.D.  “The  Education  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Blind.”  A.A.I.B.  1915. 


Development  from  1924  to  1936 

The  year  1922  marked  a  change  in  all  edu¬ 
cational  work  in  Canton.  Up  to  that  time  each 
institution  had  developed  more  or  less  inde¬ 
pendently.  The  periods  of  pioneering  and 
foreign  promotion  had  now  passed,  and  the 
new  era  of  co-operative  effort  was  begin¬ 
ning.  An  extensive  program  of  advance  was 
worked  out  by  the  educational  leaders  in  Can¬ 
ton,  and  as  each  institution  grew,  each  be¬ 
came  more  conscious  of  the  need  of  co-op¬ 
eration.  It  was  into  the  stimulating  atmos¬ 
phere  of  change  and  growth  that  I  went.  I 
was  asked  to  go  to  Ming  Sum  School  to  help 
in  the  educational  program  there.  It  was 
definitely  a  period  of  transition  from  the 
leadership  of  the  strong  personality  of  Dr. 
Niles  to  guidance  by  a  group  of  able  Chinese 
women  whom  she  had  trained  through  the 
years.  While  the  work  had  always  been  con¬ 
ducted  as  a  school,  yet  there  were  many 
changes  to  be  made.  In  1924,  in  consultation 
with  many  educational  leaders  in  Canton, 
both  Chinese  and  American,  the  seven  grades 
in  the  school  were  changed  to  the  kindergar¬ 
ten  and  six  grades,  to  fit  into  the  6-3-3  sys- 
tem  adopted  at  that  time  by  the  Government. 
Textbooks  were  changed  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  government  and  mission 
schools.  All  books  had  to  be  written  by  hand 
except  those  in  Mandarin  braille  obtained 
from  Mr.  Fryer’s  school  in  Shanghai,  and 
the  Bible  printed  in  England  in  Cantonese 
braille.  Both  boys  and  girls  finished  the  sixth 
grade,  after  which  those  who  were  able  went 
on  into  schools  for  the  seeing  in  different 
parts  of  the  city  and  the  province. 

As  in  other  schools  for  the  blind,  our  work 
is  divided  into  literary,  physical,  musical,  and 
industrial.  Into  every  phase  of  the  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  best  fifteen  years  has  gone  the  actual¬ 
ity  of  co-operation,  and  I  shall  try  to  show 
this  as  I  describe  the  different  departments. 
In  the  work  from  the  kindergarten  up 
through  the  sixth  grade,  the  principals  of 
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various  schools  in  the  city  have  helped  in 
planning  the  curriculum,  often  coming  for 
conferences.  The  Education  Department  of 
the  Government  still  contributes  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  blind  girls  brought  in  1912  and 
later.  The  City  Department  of  Education  ap¬ 
proves  the  curriculum,  and  representatives 
of  the  Department  make  frequent  visits.  I 
have  done  two  hours  of  teaching  each  day  in 
a  high  school  for  seeing  students.  This  has 
given  me  a  broadened  view  and  afforded  a 
change  from  administrative  duties.  The  stu¬ 
dents  of  this  high  school  come  to  teach  some 
of  the  elementary  classes  at  Ming  Sum,  thus 
promoting  a  better  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  the  blind  among  the  young 
people  of  Canton.  Some  of  our  own  girls, 
who  have  graduated  from  the  Union  Normal 
School  in  Canton  and  have  returned  to  teach, 
have  helped  to  raise  the  literary  standards. 

Physical  education  is  woefully  lacking. 
Some  of  the  high  school  boys  and  girls  have 
tried  to  help,  but  with  little  success.  The  age¬ 
long  conception  that  it  is  undignified  to  move 
rapidly  has  been  a  hindrance.  The  doors  have 
to  be  locked  sometimes  to  persuade  the  older 
girls  to  enjoy  the  garden  during  recreation 
hours.  This  part  of  the  work  is  very  much 
needed  and  we  hope  to  develop  it  under  the 
co-operation  of  trained  leaders  in  Canton. 

The  industrial  work  has  grown  and  devel¬ 
oped  during  recent  years ;  it  has  been  headed 
by  a  capable  and  practical  Chinese  woman, 
who  has  adapted  the  art  of  knitting  to  Chi¬ 
nese  garments.  The  girls  who  are  at  all 
capable  are  able,  under  supervision,  to  ap¬ 
proximate  self-support.  The  girls  also  make 
bed-  and  floor-mats  of  grass,  toothbrushes, 
and  tape  for  mosquito  nets,  and  twist  grass 
for  the  heavy  mats  that  are  made  in  factories. 
Since  many  of  these  girls  are  mentally  re¬ 
tarded,  the  work  must  be  graded  to  their 
varying  abilities.  The  boy’s  best  industry  is 
the  making  of  brooms,  from  cocoanut  fiber 
for  the  soft  brooms  and  palm  leaf  for  the 
stiff  ones.  The  schools  in  different  parts  of 
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the  city  buy  the  product,  and  churches  and 
women’s  clubs  co-operate  in  getting  orders 
in  new  places.  Wickerwork  was  tried,  but 
since  labor  is  so  very  cheap  in  Canton,  the 
blind  cannot  compete  in  this  line  as  well  as 
in  broom-making. 

The  greatest  contact  with  other  work  out¬ 
side  of  the  school  for  the  blind  comes  through 
music.  All  through  the  history  of  the  school, 
gifted  musicians  have  come  and  given 
their  services.  A  braille  notation  has  been 
devised  which  makes  the  work  scientifically 
accurate.  Many  people  have  criticized  the 
teaching  of  western  music  to  these  Chinese 
girls.  The  good  Chinese  music  is  almost  all 
for  the  accompaniment  of  drama,  and  is  im¬ 
possible  for  use  in  chorus  work.  The  music 
of  the  sing-song  girls  is  so  horribly  associated 
with  the  low  state  of  the  blind  that  its  use 
is  out  of  the  question.  Music  is  a  universal 
language,  and  into  the  lives  of  many  blind 
girls  and  boys  have  come  great  satisfaction 
and  joy  through  the  music  that  has  spoken 
the  same  message  to  western  hearts.  Fifteen 
years  ago  seeing  students  used  to  laugh  at 
the  blind  boys  and  girls  and  make  sport  of 
them.  Now  blind  and  sighted  students  are 
coming  to  know  one  another,  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  better  understanding,  blind 
students  have  been  asked  to  sing  for  special 
services  in  many  schools.  Four  years  ago 
the  blind  students  competed  with  four  other 
schools  in  a  singing  contest  and  won  very 
fairly.  This  was  a  great  victory,  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  compete  in  the  first  place,  and  to 
find  the  audience  willing  and  glad  that  the 
prize  should  go  to  the  blind  girls.  Much  of  the 
success  of  this  contest  was  due  to  the  efforts 
of  Miss  Edna  M.  Burkwall,  who  was  at  that 
time  connected  with  the  school.  The  music  is 
taught  by  Chinese  teachers,  but  several  Amer¬ 
icans  also  gladly  contribute  their  services. 

The  ministry  of  music  is  far-reaching.  One 
of  the  graduates  went  far  into  the  country 
and  helped  a  young  seeing  teacher  prepare 
a  Christmas  program.  Another  plays  for 
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meetings  in  the  hospital  where  she  is  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  masseuse.  Another  teaches  the 
lepers  to  sing  as  they  struggle  on  through  tor¬ 
tured  days  of  misery.  Nothing  has  ever  af¬ 
fected  me  more  profoundly  than  the  sight 
of  this  blind  young  woman  teaching  the  leper 
men  and  women  during  their  intervals  of 
respite  from  pain.  Against  such  service  there 
can  be  no  argument,  and  only  the  Christian 
motive  impels  one  to  such  service. 

Young  men  from  the  school  where  I  have 
taught  asked  two  blind  women,  teachers  in 
Ming  Sum  School,  to  teach  them  music.  I 
was  amazed  at  the  request — amazed,  too,  at 
the  results,  as  I  watched  this  group  of  fifteen 
boys  learning  from  women — Chinese  women, 
and  blind !  It  was  a  beautiful  proof  of  what 
we  had  hardly  dared  believe  was  true — the 
fact  of  a  gradually  changing  attitude  toward 
the  blind  on  the  part  of  Chinese  students. 

It  has  become  a  tradition  for  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Women’s  Club  of  Canton  to  come  each 
year  for  the  Christmas  concert  of  carols, 
sung  by  both  the  visitors  and  the  school.  Out 
of  this  co-operation  have  grown  some  amaz¬ 
ing  results,  as  women  of  many  nations  and 
classes  have  become  interested. 

On  Christmas  Eve  at  midnight  and  at 
Easter  dawn  the  girls  walk  around  the  com¬ 
pound  singing,  and  many  who  have  heard  this 
singing  have  found  it  an  experience  never  to 
be  forgotten. 

Cold  words  cannot  begin  to  tell  of  lives 
that  have  been  brought  into  light  through 
work  and  the  knowledge  of  fundamental 
spiritual  truth.  Both  the  head  and  the  heart 
have  been  emphasized  in  the  Canton  work. 
Never  has  there  been  a  false  sentimentality, 
though  a  warm  sentiment  of  love  has  been 
cultivated.  Otherwise  the  work  could  not 
have  gone  on.  Only  love  can  penetrate  the 
apparently  hopelessly  unattractive  exteriors 
and  discover  the  possibility  of  really  beauti¬ 
ful  lives  that  may  develop  later — lives  that 
will  be  assets  instead  of  liabilities  in  the 
homes  to  which  they  return. 


The  following  statement  by  Mr.  Homer 
S.  Wong  may  be  true  of  some  institutions 
for  the  blind,  but  it  assuredly  is  not  true  of 
the  schools  I  have  known  in  China.  Mr.  Wong 
says  that  most  boys  who  can  earn  their  living 
do  not  care  to  learn  braille,  and  he  adds  that 
the  teaching  of  braille  “has  degenerated  into 
a  matter  of  housing  the  blind  in  institutions 
for  exhibition  and  in  order  to  solicit  contri¬ 
butions.”  I  know  of  no  one  in  China  who 
would  so  violate  human  personality  as  to 
keep  boys,  against  their  will,  in  supposedly 
educational  institutions  for  the  purpose  of 
“exhibition  and  in  order  to  solicit  contribu¬ 
tions.”  Most  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  edu¬ 
cational  work  have  spent  years  of  hard  effort 
preparing  to  give  our  best  to  those  who  do 
not  see,  in  a  country  where  we  sojourn  for 
a  time  as  guests. 

Hopes  for  the  Future 

The  plans  for  the  future  embrace  a  broader 
program  of  prevention,  a  greater  degree  of 
co-operation  with  existing  agencies  in  place¬ 
ment,  and  an  extension  of  the  field  of  service 
beyond  the  school,  as  well  as  improved  meth¬ 
ods  within  the  school.  Twenty  years  ago  Dr. 
Niles  wrote:  “The  missionary  physicians  of 
China  are  doing  an  immense  amount  of  work 
in  teaching  the  people  the  care  of  the  eyes, 
and  the  prevention  of  blindness.  Will  you 
help  by  asking  all  you  meet,  residents  in 
China,  both  natives  and  foreigners,  to  assist 
in  finding  trades  and  professions  for  the  blind 
and  a  market  for  their  products?”  But  this 
is  only  a  start.  For  several  years  we  have 
co-operated  with  public  health  clinics  and 
hospitals,  but  we  want  this  to  be  a  closer  as¬ 
sociation.  Also  we  hope  to  put  prevention 
literature  into  the  hands  of  more  students 
through  government  co-operation.  In  this 
effort  the  help  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  is  invaluable, 
and  to  that  society  we  are  most  grateful. 

There  have  been  helpful  contacts  with  other 
schools  in  Canton  and  with  various  organi- 
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zations  of  the  churches.  We  hope  that  this 
r  co-operation  may  be  increased  and  that  the 
students  will  become  increasingly  conscious 
of  the  problem  which  is  really  theirs.  This 
may  be  done,  as  in  the  past,  by  having  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  staff  teach  some  classes  in  other 
schools,  and  by  inviting  more  seeing  students 
to  study  our  work,  as  has  already  been  done 
in  small  groups  by  those  who  were  especially 
interested  in  the  application  of  Christian 
principles  to  social  problems. 

There  is  in  Canton  no  other  organization 
for  the  blind  except  another  mission  home 
for  blind  girls,  and  a  government  asylum 
where  conditions  are  little  better  than  abject 
beggary.  We  hope  to  get  groups  of  men  and 
women  interested  in  organizing  commissions 
and  associations.  I  am  trying  to  make  a  spe¬ 
cial  study  of  the  practical  working-out  of 
these  organizations  in  New  York  City  and 
Boston,  in  order  to  have  some  concrete  ma- 
j  terial  to  show  to  those  who  are  interested 
or  may  become  interested.  If  the  Cantonese 
see  the  practical  value  of  an  enterprise,  they 
support  it  whole-heartedly.  Ours  is  the  task 
of  presenting  effectively  what  has  been 
proved  practical. 

From  all  possible  sources  of  co-operation 
help  is  needed  in  the  matter  of  placement, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  new  fields  will  open. 
There  must  be  a  Christian  society  into  which 
to  send  those  who  graduate.  Only  Christian 
standards  recognize  worth  in  a  blind  person, 
and  for  blind  women  in  China  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  hopeless  misery  apart  from  contact 
with  Christian  people. 

Conclusion 

I  give  due  honor  to  those  who  laid  so 
well  the  foundation  in  Canton  and  built  so 
securely  thereupon.  To  the  Chinese  women, 
blind  and  seeing,  I  give  due  recognition  and 
praise,  for  I  have  learned  much  from  them 
as  we  have  worked  together  on  a  challeng¬ 
ing  problem.  As  Mr.  Fryer  says:  “It  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  uplifting  of  the 


Chinese  blind  must  mainly  be  achieved  by 
the  Chinese  themselves.” 

It  is  with  faith  in  the  Chinese  that  I  go 
back  for  a  brief  period  to  work  out  with 
them  some  of  the  plans  which  have  been 
enlarged  for  me  by  the  help  of  the  several 
schools  and  organizations  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  learn  from  during  this  past  year, 
my  debt  to  which  I  gratefully  acknowledge. 

The  following  words  of  Mr.  Fryer  express 
what  many  of  us  feel :  “What  little  has  so 
far  been  accomplished  against  overwhelming 
odds  augurs  well  for  the  future.  But  each 
and  every  worker  for  the  blind,  and  even  the 
blind  themselves,  are  encouraged  by  the  ray 
of  hope  expressed  in  the  thought  of  the  old 
Chinese  proverb,  ‘Pei  Djih  Tai  Lai’ — ‘Noble 
desires  are  only  attained  through  suffering.’ 
The  ray  of  hope  is  deep  and  far-reaching.” 

Another  evidence  of  the  ray  of  hope  was 
the  coming  of  new  girls  last  spring.  As  in 
1912  the  Government  brought  rescued  blind 
slave  girls  to  learn  and  receive  light  through 
work,  so  again,  in  April  of  1936,  some  of 
the  many  singing-girls  were  taken  from  the 
houses  of  ill  repute  by  the  Government  and 
brought  to  Ming  Sum,  the  School  of  the 
Seeing  Heart.  The  first  report  was  that  thirty 
were  coming,  but  sixty  arrived  on  that  spring 
day,  almost  overwhelming  those  in  charge 
of  the  school.  But  their  hearts,  too,  were  un¬ 
derstanding;  and  filled  with  kindness  born 
of  Christian  ideals  and  practice.  Dr.  Wong 
and  the  other  teachers  made  places  for  the 
terrified  newcomers.  The  terror  lasted  only 
a  short  time  after  clean  clothes  had  been 
given  them  and  a  few  meals  had  been  enjoyed 
with  the  other  children.  Most  of  the  girls 
were  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  already  at  the  school  did  everything  to 
make  the  strangers  feel  at  home.  They  taught 
them  songs  and  started  their  fingers  to  “see” 
as  they  played  with  them  in  the  garden. 
There  were  in  the  group  about  twenty  older 
women.  These  had  to  leave  the  school  after 
two  days,  and  they  cried  as  they  went,  “Don’t 
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make  us  go.  We  don’t  want  to  go  back  to  the 
life  we  left.  We  see  some  hope  here.”  For 
such  women  as  these  there  is  great  need  of 
a  separate  institution,  which  we  hope  the 
Government  will  establish.  For  the  others 
who  came  there  is  hope  of  broadened  and 
useful  lives. 

Very  careful  agreements  were  drawn  up 
with  the  Government  in  regard  to  their  sup¬ 
port  and  their  care  after  they  leave  the  school. 
This  may  be  a  start  toward  organizing  a 
commission  or  association.  Many  who  saw 
these  children  brought  in  felt  that  the  field 
of  service  of  the  school  was  broadening  and 
that  Dr.  Niles’s  dream  was  being  further 
realized.  She  was  untiring  in  her  efforts  to 
have  all  the  blind  singing-girls  rescued  and 
taught.  These  girls  were  brought  in  because 
the  officials  had  wakened  to  the  need  and 
because  they  trusted  the  work  that  was  being 
done  in  the  school,  as  had  also  been  true  in 
the  pioneer  effort  in  1912. 

We  at  the  School  of  the  Understanding 
Heart,  hope  to  strive  together,  and  with 
others  ever  to  increase  the  light  in  South 
China  through  work  that  is  directed  by  both 
the  head  and  the  heart. 


NEW  PROGRAM  IN  WASHINGTON 

Washington,  D.  C.,  has  inaugurated  a  new 
program  of  social  service  for  the  blind  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies. 

Washington,  with  an  estimated  blind  popu¬ 
lation  of  approximately  six  hundred,  has  had 
a  dozen  different  agencies,  both  local  and  na¬ 
tional,  giving  various  types  of  service  to 
blind  people,  and  gradually  the  feeling  grew 
up  that  there  was  insufficient  co-ordination 
of  these  activities  and  that  possibly  there 
were  some  blind  people  who  had  been  over¬ 
looked  by  all  of  them.  In  October,  1936,  the 
Washington  Council  of  Social  Agencies  in¬ 
vited  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
to  study  the  situation  with  a  view  to  making 


recommendations,  and  as  a  result  the  new 
program  was  inaugurated. 

Sponsored  by  the  Council  of  Social  Agen¬ 
cies,  a  Committee  on  Service  to  the  Blind 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  representatives 
from  each  of  the  agencies  carrying  on  activi¬ 
ties  for  the  blind  and  a  number  of  socially 
minded  citizens.  This  Committee  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  funds  for  the  current  year  by  the 
Community  Chest. 

The  Committee’s  activities  are  intended  to 
co-ordinate,  not  duplicate,  the  activities  of 
existing  agencies,  to  utilize  all  available  com¬ 
munity  resources  for  the  benefit  of  each  blind 
client,  and  to  determine  what,  if  any,  addi¬ 
tional  services  should  be  developed  to  ensure 
a  well-rounded  program  for  the  blind.  Case 
work  is  its  basic  principle. 

The  Committee  engaged  a  case  worker  in 
March  and  already  demands  for  service  have 
grown  so  rapidly  that  the  addition  of  two 
more  case  workers  to  the  staff  is  being  ar¬ 
ranged  for.  Other  cities  will  watch  the  Wash¬ 
ington  program  with  interest  as  an  example 
of  a  new  approach  to  an  old  problem. 

TALKING  BOOK  IN  FRANCE 

A  French  Talking  Book  Committee  for 
the  Blind,  with  offices  at  4,  rue  de  Monte¬ 
video,  Paris,  has  just  been  constituted.  It 
is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  Valentin  Haiiy,  of  the  Federation 
Nationale  des  Aveugles  Civils ,  of  the  Union 
des  Aveugles  de  Guerre ,  and  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Braille  Press.  The  functions  of  the 
Committee  are  to  popularize  the  Talking 
Book  and  serve  as  an  intermediary  between 
the  public  authorities  and  the  constituent 
associations  for  arranging  transport  facilities 
and  for  the  granting  of  subsidies,  and  for 
obtaining  all  the  advantages  and  privileges 
that  may  serve  to  help  in  the  development 
of  this  method  of  reading.  Another  object 
is  the  formation  of  a  National  Talking  Book 
Library  with  autonomous  branches. — Re¬ 
printed  from  The  New  Beacon. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 

The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  he  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


The  Crippled  Child  for  June,  i937in“Spe- 
!  cial  Education  for  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped”  by  Dr.  John  W.  Studebaker,  offers 
an  authoritative  discussion  of  the  present 
problem  of  educating  the  large  number  of 
physically  handicapped  children  found  in  this 
country.  Mention  is  made  of  the  new  educa¬ 
tion  bill  recently  introduced  in  Congress. 

In  Hygeia  for  July,  1937  is  found  “The 
Right  to  Sight”  by  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell. 
Nearly  three  fourths  of  the  blindness  in  this 
country  is  preventable.  One  hundred  persons 
are  made  totally  blind  every  year  by  indus¬ 
trial  accidents.  Twenty-three  per  cent  of  eye 
accidents  among  children  is  caused  by  fire¬ 
works.  The  loss  of  sight  attributed  to  hered¬ 
itary  causes  compels  serious  and  thoughtful 
consideration.  In  this  field  of  blindness  pre¬ 
vention,  the  campaign  to  a  great  extent  must 
be  waged  against  public  opinion. 

Inis  B.  Hall  in  “Practical  Treatment  of 
the  Deaf-Blind,”  found  in  Journal  of  Excep¬ 
tional  Children  for  March,  1937  makes  a  plea 
for  kindness  and  intelligence  in  handling  all 
types  of  visual  and  auditory  defects  in  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults.  She  stresses  the  importance 
of  individualization,  and  urges  the  wider  use 
of  vibration  as  a  substitute  for  hearing. 

The  Library  Journal  for  May  15,  1937 
contains  the  article  “Service  for  the  Blind” 
by  Muriel  Mercer  and  Kenneth  R.  Shaffer 
of  the  Indiana  State  Library.  This  latter  li¬ 
brary  is  the  most  recent  addition  to  the  group 
of  twenty-eight  depository  libraries  for  the 
blind.  The  special  problems  of  library  work 
with  the  blind  are  discussed  and  a  descrip¬ 
tion  is  given  of  the  two  different  forms  of 


reading  matter  for  the  blind,  raised  print  and 
talking  book  records. 

Clarence  Hawkes  has  published  his  forty- 
fourth  book,  Igloo  Stories,  at  the  Chris¬ 
topher  Publishing  House  in  Boston.  His 
latest  book  is  a  series  of  six  tales  of  the 
frozen  Arctic,  portraying  the  six  most  im¬ 
portant  animals  of  the  region. 

Two  books  of  fiction  have  recently  ap¬ 
peared  in  which  the  blind  hero  is  attended  by 
a  Seeing  Eye  dog.  They  are  A  Friend  in  the 
Dark  by  Ruth  Adams^  Knight,  published  by 
Grosset  and  Dunlap,  and  The  Last  Express 
by  Bayard  Kendrick,  published  by  Double¬ 
day  Doran  Co.  in  the  series  “The  Crime 
Club.”  Both  books  give  rather  complete  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  work  of  these  guide  dogs. 
The  latter  book  further  achieves  distinction 
by  making  its  blind  hero  a  successful  private 
detective. 

“They  Scoffed  at  Fate”  by  Frederic 
Majewski,  found  in  Sports  Illustrated  for 
June,  1937,  tells  of  efforts  made  to  over¬ 
come  serious  physical  handicaps  in  the  world 
of  sports.  The  major  handicap  of  blindness 
has  proved  to  be  conquerable,  as  shown  by 
examples  mentioned  in  this  article.  Blind 
people  have  actively  participated  in  sports 
of  such  general  interest  as  golfing,  bowling, 
fishing,  and  even  skiing. 

From  England  come  two  novels  with  im¬ 
portant  blind  characters,  The  Fair  Daughter 
by  Cecil  Hunt,  published  by  Hutchinson  & 
Co.,  London,  and  The  Man  in  the  Dark  by 
John  Ferguson,  one  of  the  Penguin  Books 
Series. 


Helga  Lende 
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OUTLOOK 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  in  promptly  notice 
of  change  of  address ,  giving 
both  old  and  new;  always  state 
whether  the  change  is  tempo¬ 
rary  or  permanent 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  $2.00  PER  ANNUM 


HONOR  AWARD 

To  act  both  as  a  reward  for  past  services 
to  the  blind  throughout  the  world  and  as  a 
spur  to  future  endeavor  in  their  behalf,  Mr. 
M.  C.  Migel,  President  of  the  Foundation, 
announces  an  annual  honor  award  to  take  the 
form  of  a  specially  designed  medal. 

President  Migel’s  medal  is  intended,  he 
writes,  “to  honor  those  who  have  earnestly 
striven  to  aid  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
and  throughout  the  world,  in  grateful  recog¬ 
nition  of  services  rendered,  and  in  order  fur¬ 
ther  to  encourage  friendly  interest  and  active 
participation  in  labors  to  promote  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  sightless.” 

The  Jury  of  Award  consists  of  Dr.  Helen 
Keller,  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Mr.  Harvey  D. 
Gibson,  Mr.  William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  and  Mr. 
M.  C.  Migel. 

The  first  recipient  of  this  honor  is  expected 
to  be  named  before  many  weeks. 

CAPTAIN  BROWN  MEDAL 

The  Captain  Charles  W.  Brown  Memorial 
Award  for  1935-36  has  been  awarded  to 
George  Raymond  Reed  of  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Mr.  Reed  has  been  a  student  at  Howard 
University  since  1933,  and  has  maintained 
an  average  of  A  throughout  his  course.  He 
is  graduating  this  year,  summa  cum  laude. 


The  Captain  Brown  Memorial  Medal,  es¬ 
tablished  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel  in  memory  of 
the  late  Captain  Charles  W.  Brown,  a  trus¬ 
tee  of  the  Foundation,  is  given  annually  to 
Foundation  scholarship  students  for  aca¬ 
demic  achievement. 

VOCATIONAL  PUBLICATION 

The  Foundation  announces  the  publication 
of  Vocations  for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  a 
book  on  vocational  guidance  for  the  blind, 
by  Dr.  Louise  Wilber. 

Dr.  Wilber,  who  is  herself  without  sight, 
is  Principal  of  the  Arizona  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind.  The  book  was  originally  pre¬ 
pared  as  a  dissertation  in  partial  fulfillment 
of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Education  at  the  University  of  California. 


MRS.  HATHAWAY  HONORED 

The  Leslie  Dana  Gold  Medal,  awarded 
annually  for  outstanding  achievement  in  the 
prevention  of  blindness  and  the  conservation 
of  vision,  was  presented  this  year  to  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  of  New  York  City, 
who  is  Associate  Director  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 
Mrs.  Hathaway  was  selected  for  this  honor 
by  the  St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind, 
through  which  the  medal  is  offered  by  Mr. 
Leslie  Dana  of  St.  Louis. 

This  highly  prized  token  of  recognition  in 
the  field  of  public  health  was  given  to  Mrs. 
Hathaway  at  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  Research  in  Ophthalmology,  in 
Atlantic  City,  Tuesday,  June  8,  during  the 
convention  of  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  presentation  address  was  made  by 
Dr.  Park  Lewis  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  who 
was  awarded  the  Leslie  Dana  Medal  in  1928. 

The  inscription  on  the  medal  this  year 
reads :  “To  Winifred  Hathaway  whose  in¬ 
spired  service  in  behalf  of  sight-saving 
classes  for  visionally  handicapped  children 
has  made  her  another  Lady  With  A  Lamp.” 
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EDWARD  M.  VAN  CLEVE,  LL.D. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve 
( see  Frontispiece)  on  May  21,  1937,  was  a 
great  grief  to  his  many  friends  in  work  for 
the  blind  and  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

Dr.  Van  Cleve  was  born  in  Ohio,  edu¬ 
cated  there,  and  for  some  years  served  in 
the  public  schools  of  that  state,  first  as 
teacher  and  later  as  city  superintendent  of 
schools  in  several  communities.  In  1907,  he 
was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio 
State  School  for  the  Blind.  After  seven 
years  in  this  position  he  was  invited,  in 
1914,  to  become  Principal  of  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  and 
for  more  than  twenty  years  rendered  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  in  this  position.  Among 
his  accomplishments  here  was  the  moving 
of  the  school  from  its  old  site  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  to  its  present  up-to-date  plant 
on  Pelham  Parkway. 

He  also  found  time  to  serve  as  the  first 
Managing  Director  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  (now  the  National  Society)  for  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness  from  1915  to  1924  and 
remained  as  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  until  his  death. 

In  1931  he  received  the  Leslie  Dana  Gold 
Medal  for  outstanding  achievements  in  the 
prevention  of  blindness,  and  in  1934,  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  in  recognition  of  his 
influence  as  an  educator,  awarded  him  the 
degree  of  LL.D. 

Dr.  Van  Cleve  suffered  a  serious  illness 
in  1935  and  retired  from  active  service  as 
head  of  the  New  York  Institute.  Much  to 
the  joy  of  his  friends,  however,  he  made  an 
excellent  recovery  and  continued  his  interest 
in  the  work  to  which  he  had  devoted  so 
many  years.  His  sudden  death  came  as  a 
surprise  and  shock  to  his  friends,  and  his 
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gracious  presence  will  be  greatly  missed  at 
future  gatherings. 

The  following  tribute  is  paid  him  by 
Mr.  R.  O.  Phillips,  now  head  of  the  Royal 
Victoria  School  for  the  Blind  at  Newcastle 
upon  Tyne,  England,  but  formerly  a  teacher 
under  Dr.  Van  Cleve. 

I  first  met  Dr.  Van  Cleve  at  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Biennial  Convention  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
held  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts  in  June, 
1924.  I  had  a  particular  interest  in  Mr.  Van 
Cleve  at  that  time  as  a  prospective  employer 
of  my  services  as  a  teacher  of  Latin  and 
English  at  his  new  plant  on  Pelham  Park¬ 
way  in  New  York  City,  for,  after  my  visit 
to  Perkins  Institution  in  the  previous  Feb¬ 
ruary  I  was  most  anxious  to  gain  some 
experience  in,  and  knowledge  of,  American 
methods  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  I  well 
remember  having  a  white-haired  gentleman 
pointed  out  to  me  as  Mr.  Van  Cleve  and 
my  subsequent  introduction  to  him,  and  the 
talk  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  car  about  his 
requirements  in  the  man  he  needed  to  take 
charge  of  some  of  his  classes  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  September. 

That  autumn  I  was  in  New  York,  and  the 
cordial  and  kindly  welcome  given  to  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  land  was  indicative  of 
the  whole  subsequent  attitude  of  my  new 
principal.  For  Mr.  Van  Cleve  was  most 
kindly  to,  and  most  considerate  of,  his  whole 
staff,  and  I  was  but  one  of  many.  During 
the  whole  period  from  1924  to  1929,  spent 
under  his  wise  and  tolerant  guidance,  I 
learned  much  of  American  kindness,  hospi¬ 
tality,  and  courtesy  for  which  qualities  Mr. 
Van  Cleve  was  notable.  And  in  addition  to 
the  joy  of  life  derived  from  these  social 
graces,  I  realized  my  desire,  learned  much 
of  American  methods,  and  was  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  visit  other  schools  even  as  far 
distant  as  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind  was  fortunate  in  its 
Principal.  He  was  beloved  by  pupils  and 
staff  alike,  and  I  felt  infinite  regret  when 
the  time  came  for  the  severance  of  my  most 
happy  relations  with  the  school  and  its 
Principal,  and  I  returned  to  England  in 
1929. 

I  can  think  of  no  outstanding  merit 
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worthy  of  particular  mention,  but  retain 
rather  a  pleasant  impression  of  well-ordered 
evenness  in  his  business  relations  and  gen¬ 
eral  demeanor  towards  us  who  worked 
under  him.  Perhaps  the  fact  that,  when  on 
holiday  in  Europe,  he  and  Mrs.  Van  Cleve 
took  the  trouble  to  travel  as  far  off  the 
beaten  track  as  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  with 
the  sole  purpose  of  visiting  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  staff,  speaks  most  volubly  of  his 
interest  in,  and  kindliness  to,  those  who 
were  priviliged  to  serve  under  the  aegis 
of  a  gentleman  whose  consideration  and 
thought  for  others  endeared  him  to  all. 


APPOINTMENTS 


NEW  WORKER  IN  WASHINGTON 

Miss  Stella  Plants  has  been  recently  en¬ 
gaged  by  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Council 
of  Social  Agencies  to  carry  on  a  program  of 
service  to  the  blind.  After  her  graduation 
from  the  Margaret  Morrison  College  De¬ 
partment  of  Social  Work  in  1926,  Miss 
Plants  took  a  position  with  the  Family  So¬ 
ciety  of  Allegheny  County,  in  Pennsylvania, 
working  with  sighted  people.  After  three 
years  she  became  Supervisor  for  the  Fam¬ 
ily  Society,  and  in  1934,  she  was  made  Dis¬ 
trict  Supervisor  for  the  Allegheny  County 
Emergency  Relief  Board. 

Miss  Plants,  who  is  herself  without  sight, 
brings  to  her  new  position,  not  only  her  per¬ 
sonal  understanding  of  the  problems  asso¬ 
ciated  with  blindness,  but  also  excellent  train¬ 
ing  and  rich  experience  in  the  general  social 
work  field. 

OHIO  CASE  SUPERVISOR 

Milton  H.  Klein  of  Cleveland  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  State  Case  Supervisor  of  the  Ohio 
Bureau  of  Aid  to  the  Blind  which  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  administering  state  and  federal 
funds  in  connection  with  the  national  Social 
Security  program  for  blind  relief. 


Mr.  Klein,  who  is  without  sight,  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
Western  Reserve  University  School  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Social  Sciences.  He  received  his  train¬ 
ing  in  family  case  work  with  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Cleveland  and,  before  taking  his 
present  position  with  the  state,  was  a  super¬ 
visor  with  the  county  public  relief  agency  of 
that  city. 

In  the  past  months  the  program  of  blind 
relief  has  gained  impetus  throughout  the 
state.  In  Ohio  the  plan  of  co-ordination  be¬ 
tween  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  and  Aid  to 
the  Blind  has  been  set  up,  under  which,  in 
all  except  the  eight  metropolitan  counties  of 
the  state,  workers  carry  both  types  of  cases 
and  are  supervised  by  a  joint  supervisory 
staff  from  the  state  office. 

BATAVIA  SUPERINTENDENT 

Mr.  Eber  L.  Palmer,  who  has  been  As¬ 
sistant  Director  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  for  the  past  five  and 
one-half  years,  has  been  appointed  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  New  York  State  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Batavia,  effective  July  I. 

Mr.  Palmer  was  born  in  1897  at  Green¬ 
field,  Iowa,  where  his  father  was  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools.  He  graduated  from 
Grinnell  College  in  1918,  received  his  M.A. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Iowa  in  1924, 
and  has  done  some  work  towards  a  doctor’s 
degree  at  the  latter  institution  and  also  at 
Columbia  University.  He  was  a  teacher  in 
the  Vinton  (Iowa)  High  School  from  1919 
to  1921,  and  Principal  from  1921  to  1923. 
After  obtaining  his  master’s  degree,  he 
served  as  Superintendent  of  the  Radcliffe 
(Iowa)  public  schools  from  1924  to  1926, 
and  of  the  Vinton  public  schools  from  1926 
to  1931,  when  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Foundation. 

Mr.  Palmer  is  a  member  of  Phi  Delta 
Kappa,  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  the 
American  Legion,  and  the  Masons. 
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Perkins  Institution — A  Greek  peasant  shep¬ 
herd  who  was  born  in  1837  and  fifty  years  later 
founded  in  Boston  the  world’s  first  kindergar¬ 
ten  for  the  blind,  was  honored  on  May  20  by 
the  students  of  Perkins  Institution.  From  Mi¬ 
chael  A’nagnos’  first  small  class  of  ten  children, 
the  Lower  School  at  Perkins  has  grown  until 
its  pupils  now  total  120.  The  Upper  School 
accommodates  a  similar  number.  ...  A  re¬ 
cently  inaugurated  service  to  the  magazine  sub¬ 
scribers  of  New  England  is  the  New  England 
Magazine  Agency  of  the  Blind  which  has  been 
organized  by  the  sales  class  of  the  boys’  school. 
Students  who  are  qualified  in  salesmanship 
will  be  trained  so  that  they  may  continue  to 
solicit  magazine  subscriptions  after  graduation. 
The  plan  has  the  endorsement  of  publishers  and 
editors  throughout  the  country,  and  practically 
all  standard  magazines  will  be  sold  at  estab¬ 
lished  prices.  .  .  .  Children  of  the  Lower  School 
and  members  of  the  Upper  School  chorus  have 
participated  in  four  recent  radio  broadcasts. 
...  At  Hartford  on  Saturday,  May  29,  Per¬ 
kins  won  the  annual  triangular  track  meet  be¬ 
tween  Perkins,  Overbrook,  and  the  Connecticut 
School;  and  on  Saturday,  June  5,  the  Perkins 
team  defeated  the  team  of  the  New  York  In¬ 
stitute  at  New  York.  .  .  .  The  Perkins  Alumnae 
Association  held  its  annual  meeting  on  Satur¬ 
day,  June  5.  On  June  19,  members  of  the  Alumni 
Association  returned  for  their  fiftieth  annual 
reunion  as  an  organized  group.  .  .  .  Gradua¬ 
tion  exercises  were  held  on  Friday,  June  18. 
The  seventeen  pupils  who  were  graduated  re¬ 
ceived  their  diplomas  from  Mr.  Robert  H. 
Hallowed,  President  of  the  Corporation,  and 
the  commencement  address  was  given  by  the 
Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall,  a  trustee  of  Perkins 
Institution. 

Idaho  Progressive  Society  of  the  Blind — The 
Idaho  Progressive  Society  of  the  Blind  is  issu¬ 
ing  from  time  to  time  an  inkprint  publication, 


Dawn,  dealing  with  problems  of  the  blind, 
especially  those  in  the  State  of  Idaho.  This  pub¬ 
lication  is  edited  by  Mr.  William  C.  Carpenter. 

Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery  School 
for  the  Blind — Recently  an  overhead  alpine 
lamp  was  installed,  under  which  from  three  to 
six  children  can  be  given  sun  baths  at  once. 
This  lamp,  which  will  contribute  greatly  to  the 
health  of  the  children,  would  have  been  an  un¬ 
attainable  luxury  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Dr.  W.  P.  Lyon  of  Summit,  and  for 
the  generosity  of  the  Hanovia  Chemical  and 
Manufacturing  Company.  .  .  .  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and 
Nursery  School  for  the  Blind  was  held  at  the 
Home  on  June  10,  1937.  There  was  a  large  at¬ 
tendance,  with  members  and  friends  coming 
from  all  parts  of  New  Jersey,  and  from  Rhode 
Island  and  New  York.  .  .  .  The  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind  sent  its  kindergartener, 
Mrs.  May  Hammond,  to  visit  the  Home  for 
more  than  a  week  so  that  she  might  study  the 
methods  used  with  pre-school  blind  children  and 
their  parents.  Mrs.  Hammond  returned  to  Mich¬ 
igan  to  participate  in  the  summer  school  for 
parents  of  pre-school  blind  children.  .  .  .  Re¬ 
cent  visitors  to  the  Home  have  come  from 
California,  Virginia,  Missouri,  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  and  two  districts  in  China. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind — The  Special  Chorus  of  the  Over¬ 
brook  School  took  part  in  the  Cultural  Olym¬ 
pics  in  which  many  choruses  and  orchestras 
from  high  schools  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity 
appeared  on  the  evening  of  May  7,  at  Conven¬ 
tion  Hall.  An  “Award  of  Merit”  was  granted 
to  Overbrook  in  recognition  of  its  high 
standard  of  accomplishment  in  music.  .  .  .  Over¬ 
brook’s  track  season  was  brought  to  a  success¬ 
ful  conclusion  by  winning  the  N.A.A.S.B.  cham¬ 
pionship  for  the  third  successive  year.  The  4-H 
Club  held  its  annual  “Round-Up”  under  the 
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auspices  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  Ex¬ 
tension  Service.  The  year’s  work  was  reviewed 
and  silver  pins  and  ribbons  were  presented. 
.  .  .  Class  Day  Exercises  were  held  on  the 
evening  of  June  io.  A'  spirited  program  had 
been  prepared.  The  wills,  prophesies,  and  his¬ 
tories  were  read.  A  rosebush  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Cowgill  in  behalf  of  the  1937  graduating 
class,  and  was  planted  with  appropriate  cere¬ 
mony  in  the  cloister  garden.  .  .  .  The  School’s 
105th  year  was  brought  to  a  most  successful 
close  on  June  11.  Commencement  exercises 
were  held  in  the  morning,  at  which  diplomas 
were  presented  to  fifteen  graduates.  Of  these 
fifteen,  one  had  completed  the  tuning  course, 
and  three  had  received  diplomas  from  their 
home  high  schools  in  addition  to  those  received 
at  Overbrook.  The  banquets  for  the  Alumni 
and  Alumnae  were  held  in  the  evening. 

Indiana  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
— The  Association  held  its  annual  convention  at 
the  Y.W.C.A.  in  Muncie,  Indiana,  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  May  21  and  22.  Dinners  were 
served  by  the  ladies  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

Blind  Relief  Fund  of  Philadelphia-^- At  the 
Twenty-eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Blind 
Relief  Fund  of  Philadelphia  held  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  Hall  recently  the  following  officers  and 
members  of  the  Board  were  elected:  President, 
Isabel  W.  Kennedy;  Vice-President,  Arthur 
Horton;  Secretary,  Agnes  N.  Cargill;  Treas¬ 
urer,  Arthur  Horton.  For  the  term  ending  April, 
1940,  the  following  Board  members  were 
elected:  Mrs.  Charles  Sterling  Hopper,  Mrs. 
Ernest  B.  Smith,  Miss  Margaret  Gibbons 
White,  and  Mr.  Vernon  Stanton.  Mr.  Charles 
Stewart  Wurts,  Jr.,  Miss  Catharine  Broadbent, 
and  Miss  Dorothea  Heckscher  were  elected  to 
fill  unexpired  terms. 

Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education  for  the 
Blind — The  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind  through  its  Sales  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  is  operated  for  the  distribution  of 
the  products  of  the  home  industries,  arranges 
for  about  two  hundred  sales  each  year  in  vari¬ 
ous  towns  of  the  state.  Since  the  first  of  the 
year  the  Sales  Department  has  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  sales  at  factories  during  the  noon 
hour,  and  since  January  about  fifty  such  sales 


have  been  held  with  the  receipts  varying  all  the 
way  from  $15  to  $75  at  a  sale.  These  sales  have 
been  held  at  a  variety  of  factory  plants  repre¬ 
senting  outputs  of  air-craft,  typewriters,  silver¬ 
ware,  hardware,  hosiery,  electrical  supplies, 
paper  goods,  clocks,  ball  bearings,  envelopes, 
tooth  paste,  hats,  sewing  machines,  sporting 
goods,  locks,  printers’  supplies,  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts.  Usually  the  sale  is  held  inside  the  main 
factory  entrance  where  the  employes  can  see 
the  set-up  as  they  go  in  and  out.  Factory  super¬ 
intendents  and  foremen  have  co-operated  with 
the  State  Board  in  permitting  posters  and  bulle¬ 
tin  board  notices  to  be  placed  in  the  factory  an¬ 
nouncing  such  sales.  Similar  sales  have  also 
been  held  at  various  private  schools  through¬ 
out  the  state  with  receipts  ranging  from  $10  up 
to  $50  for  each  sale.  Sales  are  now  being  held 
in  public  schools  where  the  sales  receipts  have 
ranged  from  $15  to  $40.  On  election  day  in  the 
fall  of  1936  the  State  Board  held  sales  at  the 
polls  in  two  towns.  .  .  .  The  State  Board  has 
taken  a  leading  part  in  securing  the  passage  of 
certain  bills  introduced  during  this  session  in 
the  General  Assembly  in  the  interests  of  blind 
persons.  One  bill  has  to  do  with  the  use  of 
white  canes  by  blind  persons.  By  the  terms  of 
this  bill,  the  white  cane  is  made  the  official  in¬ 
signia  for  blindness,  and  it  is  incumbent  on  ve¬ 
hicular  traffic  to  come  to  a  full  stop  when  ap¬ 
proaching  a  person  carrying  a  white  cane  or  a 
white  cane  with  a  red  tip.  .  .  .  Another  bill 
reduced  the  annual  license  fee  on  scientifically 
trained  guide  dogs  used  by  blind  persons  to 
twenty-five  cents.  A  third  bill  has  eliminated  the 
age  requirement  for  blind  persons  to  become 
eligible  for  the  payment  of  old  age  assistance 
benefits.  This  legislation  was  introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Blind  by  Mrs.  Theresa  Holmgren,  rep¬ 
resentative  from  the  town  of  Stratford.  Mrs. 
Holmgren  for  the  past  two  sessions  of  the 
Legislature  has  specialized  in  legislation  for  the 
blind  and  is  widely  and  favorably  known 
throughout  the  state  for  her  understanding  in¬ 
terest  in  blind  people  and  their  welfare. 

Louisiana  State  Board  for  the  Blind — The 
Bureau  of  Employment  for  the  Blind,  a  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Louisiana  State  Board  for  the 
Blind,  is  now  operating  an  Artcraft  Shop  at 
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3104  Magazine  Street,  New  Orleans.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  agency  is  to  sell  without  cost  any 
article  made  by  blind  persons  at  the  price  fixed 
by  the  blind  individual.  If  the  merchandise  can¬ 
not  be  sold  at  the  price  set  by  the  maker,  he 
will  be  notified,  but  the  price  will  not  be 
changed  unless  written  instructions  are  received 
from  the  maker.  Information  concerning  em¬ 
ployment  will  be  furnished  to  any  blind  per¬ 
son  requesting  it,  and  the  Bureau  will  supply 
material  at  cost. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  ( Le¬ 
high  County  Branch ) — The  Lehigh  Branch  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  for¬ 
merly  located  at  509  Dime  Savings  Building, 
has  now  moved  to  a  new  and  much  larger  head¬ 
quarters  at  713  Linden  Street. 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind — Commencement  exercises  were  held  in 
Schermerhorn  Hall  at  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  on  Friday  after¬ 
noon,  June  11.  .  .  .  The  apartment  house  for 
married  teachers  is  structurally  complete  and 
work  will  soon  start  on  the  building  which  is 
to  house  deaf-blind  pupils. 

Community  Workers:  Auxiliary  of  the  New 
York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind — Mrs.  Sarah 
Wolff,  supervisor  of  the  Department  of  the 
Community  Workers,  died  May  24.  Mrs.  Wolff, 
who  was  for  seventeen  years  head  of  the  Hair 
Department,  started  with  the  organization  when 
it  first  opened  in  1920. 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — The  Federated 
Clubs  have  been  sponsoring  a  program  and  re¬ 
freshments  for  the  Happy  Times  club  during 
the  winter  months.  The  ladies  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Club  Chorus  were  hostesses  last  month. 
They  provided  a  lovely  musical  program  and 
furnished  refreshments.  The  Toledo  Woman’s 
Club  has  furnished  transportation  for  this  group 
of  blind  women  during  the  past  four  years. 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind — In  the  last 
five  months,  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind 
has  added  to  its  library  almost  four  hundred 
titles  and  more  than  one  thousand  volumes. 
Last  spring  the  school  was  approached  by  the 
Works  Progress  Administration.  The  WPA 
wished  to  establish  projects  for  transcribing 


books  into  braille  for  the  use  of  the  students 
at  the  school  and  for  adult  blind  persons 
throughout  the  state.  Before  transcribing  the 
books,  it  was  first  necessary  to  find  people  to 
teach  braille  to  the  sighted  WPA  workers  and 
to  supervise  them  in  their  work.  It  was  felt  that 
this  would  be  a  great  opportunity  to  provide 
employment  for  some  of  the  trained  blind  peo¬ 
ple.  Using  as  the  basis  for  the  work  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross  Transcribing  Manual,  twenty 
blind  people  were  trained  in  the  methods  of 
teaching  braille  to  sighted  people.  In  August, 
1936,  the  braille  projects  were  started,  and  by 
September,  of  the  same  year,  five  projects  were 
well  established.  The  five  projects  employed 
12  blind  instructors  and  120  sighted  WPA 
workers.  At  the  present  time  there  are  nine 
projects,  and  20  blind  instructors  and  210 
sighted  transcribers  are  employed.  The  great¬ 
est  consideration  in  the  work  has  been  accu¬ 
racy.  This  is  stressed  incessantly  in  the  training 
period  and  insisted  upon  in  all  the  work.  The 
books  are  proof-read  twice  by  the  instructors 
and  checked  over  by  one  of  the  sighted  workers 
before  they  are  sent  to  a  WPA  handicraft 
project  in  Milwaukee  where  they  are  shellacked 
and  bound. 

Mutual  Aid  Blind  Association  of  St.  Paul — 
The  Mutual  Aid  Blind  Association  of  St.  Paul 
is  now  developing  cement  work  for  the  blind. 
Bird  baths  are  being  made  at  the  present  time, 
and  other  cement  items  will  be  added  later. 

State  Division  for  the  Blind  ( Washington ) 
— Establishment  of  the  first  vending  stand 
operated  by  a  blind  person  in  the  State  of 
Washington  under  provisions  of  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act,  marks  the  beginning  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  Division  for  the  Blind  of  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Security,  which  has  for 
its  goal  in  1937,  23  such  stands  in  public  and 
private  buildings  where  blind  persons  can 
carry  on  a  business  which  will  give  them 
financial  independence.  Sydney  G.  Bond  of 
Chehalis  has  the  distinction  of  being  pioneer 
for  this  program,  as  his  vending  stand  in  the 
Court  House  in  that  city  opened  on  May  17, 
and  sponsored  by  the  Chehalis  Rotary  Club, 
was  the  first  venture  in  the  state.  After  his  first 
week,  Mr.  Bond  said,  “Business  is  pretty  good.” 
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SONGS  WITHOUT  MUSIC 

Blue  Laughter,  by  Beatrice  Fenner. 

There  are  times  when  the  reviewer  would 
rather  be  forgotten  or  even  be  kicked  than 
be  asked  to  review  a  certain  work.  A  time 
like  this  faces  me  now.  The  difficulty  is  not 
that  the  book  in  question  is  not  of  a  high 
order  of  excellence.  No,  that  is  not  the 
trouble.  It  is  that  I  am  constitutionally 
averse  to  the  form  in  which  the  author 
has  cast  her  thoughts,  which  evidently  shows 
a  weakness  on  my  part  since  such  a  brilliant 
galaxy  as  that  in  which  shine  such  stars  as 
Madame  Galli-Curci  and  others  have  liter¬ 
ally  sung  the  praises  of  that  form  and  those 
thoughts.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  oppose  my 
pedestrian  whims  to  such  winged  com¬ 
mendation.  .  .  . 

Of  what  work  am  I  speaking?  Of  a  little 
book  of  some  forty  poems  by  Miss  Beatrice 
Fenner,  a  talented  blind  musician,  composer 
and  poet,  recently  published  under  the  title 
Blue  Laughter. 

The  pieces  are  decidedly  vers  libre:  that 
is  why  I  wish  someone  else  were  attempting 
a  consideration  of  their  merits.  To  me,  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  very  few  cases,  free  verse  is  only 
juggled  prose.  And  I  find  it  hard  to  explain 
why  the  makers  of  such  verses  do  not  take 
the  bull  by  the  horns  and  place  their  lines 
end  to  end,  making  the  prose  of  which  they 
really  are  a  part.  If  we  are  to  consider  the 
pieces  which  go  to  make  up  Miss  Fenner’s 
ripple  of  Blue  Laughter  as  literary  composi¬ 
tions  pure  and  simple,  most  of  them  read 
much  better  as  smooth-flowing  prose  than 
as  poetry.  To  me  this  seems  to  be  incon¬ 
trovertible.  But,  of  course,  I  do  not  think 
that  our  author  had  any  idea  of  asking  the 


world  to  judge  her  work  from  the  literary 
angle  alone.  How  could  she,  with  her  purely 
lyrical  temperament  ?  I  personally  firmly 
believe  that  Miss  Fenner  was  mentally 
singing  the  words  as  she  wrote  them.  And 
this  radically  alters  the  conditions  of  criti¬ 
cism.  Songs  are  mainly  judged  by  the  music 
to  which  they  are  set.  If  the  words  them¬ 
selves  form  a  reasoned  and  truly  poetic 
theme  so  much  the  better,  but  many  a  song 
which  is  regarded  as  immortal  has  achieved 
its  fame  as  music  and  not  as  literature.  Even 
the  great  Shakespeare  is  not  exempt  from 
this  judgment.  Some  of  his  songs  are  mere 
jingles  with  poor  rhyme  and  little  or  no 
sense,  and  yet  for  more  than  three  centuries 
the  world  has  sung  them  with  glee.  And  they 
have  contributed  much  to  our  soul’s  health. 

Taking  this  conviction  then  as  our  point 
of  departure,  Blue  Laughter  is  a  folio  of 
songs  whose  fate  will  depend  upon  the  mel¬ 
odies  to  which  they  will  be  played  and  sung, 
and  since  it  would  appear  that  a  number  of 
divinely  sweet  voices,  the  expression  of 
warm  and  generous  hearts,  will  sing  them, 
that  fate  would  seem  to  be  assured — at  least 
for  this  generation. 

As  songs,  the  range  of  ideas  is  perhaps 
necessarily  limited.  Thus  we  find  Miss  Fen¬ 
ner  speaking  of  the  moon,  the  sky,  the 
clouds,  the  sea,  the  flowers  .  .  .  and  of 
course,  of  love.  I  can  find  many  poetic  ex¬ 
pressions  in  these  pieces  but  no  great  origi¬ 
nality.  And  I  venture — though  with  some 
hesitation — to  question  the  “Tagore-like 
quality  of  her  exquisite  little  poems.”  You 
know,  there  are — free  verse  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding — certain  words  and  expres¬ 
sions  which  are  not  poetic  and  which  jar 
when  used  in  poetry.  Or  perhaps  I  should 
say  that  words  should  be  used  in  poetry  in 
such  connections  as  not  to  produce  a  jar 
to  the  nerves  or  to  set  the  teeth  on  edge. 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Miss  Fenner  does 
not  sin  often  in  this  particular,  but  she  has 
sinned  in  several  instances.  Let  me  quote: 
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'‘I  was  leaning  over  a  bed  of  dying  embers 
Trying  to  stir  them  into  life  with  a  frail 
stick.”  (Poem  XII) 

A  “frail  stick” !  That  is  almost  worthy 
of  jazz.  Stick  in  such  a  connection  can¬ 
not,  I  think,  be  gilded  with  the  lustre  of 
poetry.  .  .  .  And  again: 

“Last  night  I  heard  you  tip-toe  to  my  gate 
And  fumble  with  its  lock.” 

(Poem  XXVIII) 

Fumble!  Even  when  sung,  this  word  would 
not  be  effective,  and  when  used  in  a  poem 
presumably  designed  to  express  the  visit  of 
love  (and  this  piece  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  the  collection)  it  is  quite  out  of  char¬ 
acter.  Surely  some  other  and  poetically  fitter 
word  could  have  been  used.  But  you  will 
probably  say  that  I  am  an  old  fogy, 
wrapped  in  the  mummy-bands  of  the  crit¬ 
icism  of  a  past  age.  And  you  may  be  right. 

There  is  another  point  where  I  freely  and 
humbly  confess  ignorance.  What  is  the  na¬ 
ture  of  laughter  when  it  is  blue  ?  Paul 
Claudel  in  a  recent  article  on  the  French 
poet,  Paul  Verlaine  (himself  an  occasional 
dabbler  in  vers  libre),  speaks  of  yellow 
laughter.  Here  the  term  probably  indicates 
jaundice,  disappointment,  discontent,  or 
something  of  that  nature.  But  blue  laughter ! 
Is  the  reference  to  the  pure  blue  fires  of 
the  perfect  diamond,  or  of  the  cloudless  sky 
or  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea?  I  confess  once 
more  that  I  cannot  discover  the  exact  refer¬ 
ence.  Let  me  quote  the  whole  poem  in  which 
the  term  is  used  by  Miss  Fenner: 

“Over  my  outstretched  arms  fell  a  blue  veil. 
It  trembled  as  the  wind  caught  it, 

Yet  clung  to  my  fingers  like  light. 

How  I  wanted  to  bend  and  kiss  it 
As  the  wind  kisses  a  moon-filled  flower, 

But  as  I  leaned  gently  toward  it, 

It  fell  away  into  the  night, 

For  it  was  only  a  veil  of  blue  laughter  .  .  .” 

(Poem  II) 


But  I  must  not  give  you  the  impression 
that  I  am  an  old  mid-Victorian  grouser. 
The  fault  I  find  is  insignificant  and  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  consideration  of  the  pieces  as 
literature  per  se,  and  not  as  lyric  poems 
undoubtedly  composed  with  a  lilt  in  the  soul 
and,  in  many  cases  at  any  rate,  intended  defi¬ 
nitely  to  be  sung.  In  this  last  aspect  Blue 
Laughter  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  folio 
of  songs  which  will  delight  many  an  audi¬ 
ence  and  many  an  individual. 

Sherman  C.  Swift. 

MOON  PUBLICATIONS 

Per  vol. 

3929"3°  Thursday  Evening  Talks,  by 
Canon  Elliott.  (Limited 

Edition)  2  vols .  $s.  6d. 

3921 -i  Phantasy,  by  A.  Duffield. 

(Limited  Edition)  6  vols.  $s.  6d. 
3937-43  A  Marriage  Under  the  Ter¬ 
ror,  by  P.  Wentworth. 
(Limited  Edition)  7  vols.  5s.  6 d. 

3997  The  Valley  of  the  Shadozv, 

by  Rev.  A.  Wellesley  Orr.  is.  8 d. 

3998  Comforted  of  God,  by 

Bridget  O’Brien . 2s.  6d. 

It  has  been  decided  to  publish  ten  new 
titles,  nine  of  which  will  be  in  ordinary  Moon 
and  one  in  Grade  II,  during  the  second  half 
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APPLIANCES  and  GAMES 
FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  carries  a  full 
line  of  appliances  and 
games  manufactured  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  London,  England. 

Price  list  will  be  sent  upon 
request. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
1 5  West  16th  Street,  New  York 


OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Marjorie  Boggs  is  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Institute  of  Family  Service, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Alice  Margaret  Carpenter  has  been  a 
teacher  in  the  Ming  Sum  School  for  the 
blind  in  Canton,  China,  since  1922.  On  fur¬ 
lough  in  1936,  she  has  spent  the  past  year 
as  a  student  in  the  Perkins-Harvard  course 
and  later  as  a  teacher  in  the  deaf-blind  de¬ 
partment  at  Perkins  Institution.  She  ex¬ 
pects  to  return  to  China  this  fall  to  resume 
her  work  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 

Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell  is  Director  of 
Perkins  Institution. 

Dr.  Sherman  C.  Swift  is  Librarian  for 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

□  Professional*  ....$  2  per  annum 

□  Contributing  ....  10  per  annum 

I  wish  to  become  a  □Associate  .  25  per  annum  member  of  the  Foundation 

□  Sustaining .  50  per  annum 

□  Patron  .  100  per  annum 

□  Life  . 1000 


paying . per  annum. 

Name  . 

Business  Address  . 


Residence  Address 


.  Date . 

*  Must  be  actively  engaged  in  or  connected  with  work  for  the  blind. 
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VOCATIONS  FOR  THE  VISUALLY 

HANDICAPPED 


By  Louise  Wilber,  Ed.D. 


The  most  comprehensive  book  on  vocational  guidance 
for  the  blind  which  has  heretofore  been  published. 

The  author,  who  is  herself  a  graduate  of  a  school  for 
the  blind,  traces  the  attitude  of  the  public  towards  the 
blind  from  pre-Christian  times  to  the  present,  cites  numer¬ 
ous  examples  of  blind  persons  successful  in  varied  voca¬ 
tional  fields,  reports  on  a  study  of  fifty  sightless  students 
and  their  vocational  aims,  and  offers  a  plan  for  effective 
vocational  guidance  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

The  volume  will  be  of  interest  to  all  workers  for  the 
blind  and  to  vocational  counsellors  in  the  public  schools. 

Price  postpaid  $2.25 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 
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A  GIFT  FOR  A  BLIND  FRIEND 


IS  YOUR  blind  friend  using  the  Talking  Book  libraries?  Has  he  one  of 
the  special  Talking  Book  machines  for  reading  these  books?  Every  blind 
person  should  possess  one.  Like  his  special  watch,  it  is  an  essential  part  of 
his  equipment. 


The  Talking  Book  permits  the  blind  to  read  independently  of  the  seeing,  effort¬ 
lessly,  rapidly,  satisfyingly,  through  a  convenient  and  durable  medium. 

The  Talking  Books,  which  may  be  borrowed  by  blind  people  free  of  charge  from 
any  of  the  leading  libraries  for  the  blind,  cannot  be  used  unless  the  blind  person  has 
an  especially  designed  Talking  Book  machine. 


Model  S-10 — Portable  spring  driven  model,  with 
headphones,  without  loudspeaker  or  radio 
— $2.5. 

Model  U-13 — Portable  electrically  driven  model 
with  headphones,  without  loudspeaker  or 
radio,  usable  on  both  direct  and  alter¬ 
nating  current;  may  be  connected  with 
radios  of  recent  manufacture  to  obtain 
amplification  of  Talking  Books — #29. 


*Model  AC- 12 — Portable^  radio-phonograph  com¬ 
bination,  with  loudspeaker,  usable  on 
alternating  current  only — #47. 

*Model  U-10 — Portable  radio-phonograph  com¬ 
bination,  with  loudspeaker,  usable  on 
both  direct  and  alternating  current — #50. 

^Headphones  #2  extra. 


These  prices  do  not  include  express  charges. 

These  machines  are  manufactured  and  sold  at  cost  by  the 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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LYDIA  Y.  HAYES— AN  APPRECIATION 

By  Stetson  K.  Ryan 


IT  WAS  at  Perkins  Institution  that  we 
met  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  nearly  a  score  of 
years  ago.  Here  in  New  England  we  occa¬ 
sionally  lay  down  our  accustomed  tasks  for 
a  day  or  so,  to  go  up  to  Watertown  to  be 
refreshed  and  inspired.  It  is  a  shrine  to  some 
of  us ;  and  we  never  tire  of  listening  to  the 
folklore  about  the  Howes,  which  is  sedu¬ 
lously  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth  from 
one  generation  to  the  next.  We  recall  now, 
as  we  pen  this  page,  evenings  with  Miss 
Hayes  before  a  crackling  wood  fire,  medi¬ 
tating  upon  the  greatness  of  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe  and  the  inspired  pre-eminence  of 
Julia  Ward  Howe. 

Miss  Hayes  has  told  us  that  she  can  re¬ 
call  with  all  the  vividness  of  childhood  im¬ 
pressions  certain  incidents  of  the  early  log- 
cabin  days  in  Minnesota.  Her  grandfather 
was  of  the  clan  of  the  Stuarts,  and  brought 
to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  canny  wisdom 
of  his  Scotch  ancestors.  He  curbed  her 
childish  desire  to  pull  up  the  seeded  potatoes 
with  the  explanation  that  one  should  wait  to 
see  the  development  above  ground,  rather 
than  to  explore  what  is  going  on  under¬ 
neath  the  soil. 


Minnesota  in  the  late  seventies  offered  no 
advantages  for  a  blind  child,  but,  as  Miss 
Kate  M.  Foley  pointed  out  at  the  recent 
Toronto  convention,  “We  all  know  that  God 
is  with  Miss  Hayes,  and  has  been  all  her 
life.”  We  are  ready  to  conclude  that  a  kindly 
Providence  smoothed  the  way  for  her  com¬ 
ing  to  New  England,  to  be  for  a  while  under 
the  roof  of  an  uncle  educator  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  ;  and  then  the  Perkins  days  at  the  old 
institution  at  South  Boston,  and  the  play 
times  with  the  Howe  children,  and  the 
exalted  direction  of  Michal  Anagnos !  Those 
were  halcyon  days  for  an  eager  blind  child 
bent  on  exploring  and  grasping  all  the  op¬ 
portunities  of  the  universe  and  appropriat¬ 
ing  them  to  her  own  best  uses.  They  were 
interspersed  with  vacation  periods  in  the 
home  of  the  uncle  and  visits  in  refined  fam¬ 
ily  circles  in  Boston.  Miss  Hayes  herself  at¬ 
tributes  not  a  little  of  her  marked  interest 
in  a  non-institutionalized  career  for  blind 
children  to  the  normal  and  wholesome  meet¬ 
ings  with  seeing  children  which  it  was  her 
good  fortune  to  enjoy  at  Perkins. 

With  the  completion  of  her  academic 
studies  at  Perkins  and  her  normal-school 
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training  in  a  public  institution,  the  young 
blind  girl  was  ready  for  service;  for  the  as¬ 
sociations  at  South  Boston  had  impressed 
her  with  the  realization  that  she  must  not 
live  unto  herself.  The  year  1900  was  not  a 
time,  however,  when  opportunities  were 
beckoning  the  young  people  who  were  leav¬ 
ing  our  schools  for  the  blind ;  and  particu¬ 
larly  was  this  true  of  the  blind  girls.  But 
again  there  seems  to  have  been  a  God- 
directed  time  and  place  awaiting  the  thor¬ 
oughly  trained,  eager  and  wholesome  atti¬ 
tude  toward  life  which  she  was  so  eminently 
fitted  to  bring  to  a  special  task.  Massachu¬ 
setts,  in  1900,  was  preparing  to  extend  its 
carefully  planned  program  of  work  for  the 
blind  to  include  under  private  auspices  an 
experimental  excursion  into  the  field  of 
home  teaching.  Miss  Hayes  was  selected  as 
one  of  the  two  pioneer  home  teachers  be¬ 
cause  she  had  had  normal-school  training; 
reminding  us  again  how  important  it  is  to 
be  prepared.  The  work  commended  itself 
to  the  public  authorities  and  subsequently 
the  effort  was  given  full  official  and  financial 
backing  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

In  1909  Miss  Hayes  was  chosen  for  the 
important  work  of  organizing  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Commission  for  the  Blind.  We  can  re¬ 
call  the  noteworthy  contributions  made  in 
the  earlier  days  by  sighted  women,  notably 
Mrs.  Emily  Welles  Foster  in  Connecticut 
and  Miss  Lucy  Wright  in  Massachusetts,  in 
executive  capacities  in  commission  activities, 
but  memory  does  not  tell  of  any  blind  woman 
who  has  served  in  this  distinguished  field. 
She  undertook  those  duties  with  no  little 
trepidation  and  with  the  admonition  of  Mr. 
Anagnos  to  “always  remember  the  rights 
of  the  blind.”  Mrs.  Howe  gave  her  charge 
to  the  pioneering  executive  in  these  words : 
“Remember,  that  on  the  soil  of  New  Jersey 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  was 
established,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  proph¬ 
esy  that  in  that  state  the  rights  of  the  blind 
may  also  be  established.”  Is  it  little  to  be 


wondered  at  that  the  new  executive  hesitated 
to  undertake  the  responsibilities? 

Miss  Hayes  tells  her  friends  that  her  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  experience 
with  executive  duties  has  enabled  her  to 
define  in  her  own  thinking  what  constitute 
“the  rights  of  the  blind/’  She  describes  them 
as  the  right  to  health,  to  an  education,  to 
work,  and  to  an  opportunity  to  serve.  The 
first  calls  for  a  co-operative  effort  on  the 
part  of  blind  and  sighted  persons  to  prevent 
blindness ;  the  second  enables  a  person  to 
express  the  highest  that  is  within  him;  the 
third  is  a  command  that  is  God-given;  and 
the  fourth  is  a  responsibility  incumbent  on 
the  blind  person  himself.  In  turn,  she  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  blind  owe  the  public  and  the 
taxpayer  certain  obligations ;  each  to  do  his 
best  according  to  his  ability  and  under¬ 
standing. 

On  July  1,  this  year,  Miss  Hayes  took 
over  the  duties  of  the  newly  created  office 
of  educational  and  research  consultant  for 
the  New  Jersey  Commission.  In  this  field 
she  will  doubtless  find  time  and  opportunity 
to  develop  further  the  significant  and  im¬ 
portant  work  of  the  Commission  in  its 
training  of  young  blind  people  in  their  home 
environment.  Since  the  early  Boston  days 
Miss  Hayes  has  recognized  and  stressed  the 
importance  of  this  effort,  and  with  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  years  she  has  gained  national 
recognition  as  a  specialist  in  this  field. 

Miss  Foley  in  her  Toronto  tribute  to  Miss 
Hayes  said  that  he  who  can  plant  courage  in 
the  human  soul  is  the  best  physician.  One 
must  have  in  his  own  soul  the  indomitable 
will  to  achieve  if  he  is  to  give  heart  to  an¬ 
other.  For  nearly  a  score  of  years,  in  the 
closest  of  friendships,  the  writer  has  known 
Miss  Hayes;  and  there  has  been  no  falter¬ 
ing  in  her  whole-souled  commitment  to  the 
best  in  life.  She  has  devoted  her  finest  pow¬ 
ers  of  thought  and  endurance  to  these  ends, 
and  others  have  lived  more  abundantly  be¬ 
cause  she  has  learned  how  to  live  and  serve. 


SHELTERED  WORKSHOPS 


By  John  N.  Smith,  Jr. 


IN  THE  Social  Work  Year  Book  of  1929, 
published  by  the  Russell  Sage  Founda¬ 
tion,  Edward  Hochhauser  gives  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  a  sheltered  workshop,  as  adopted  by 
the  group  of  sheltered  workshops  in  New 
York  City,  as  follows: 

A  sheltered  workshop  is  a  haven  for  those 
who  find  it  difficult  to  carry  on  in  competi¬ 
tive  employment,  temporarily  or  perma¬ 
nently.  Sheltered  employment  is  temporary 
when  the  prognosis  for  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  patient  while  at  work  in¬ 
dicates  that  within  a  time  reasonable  for  his 
disease  or  handicap,  he  may  be  graduated 
into  normal  industry.  Sheltered  employment 
is  permanent  when  the  prognosis  or  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  patient  at  the  workshop  in¬ 
dicates  the  need  for  sheltered  work  condi¬ 
tions  for  an  indefinite  period. 

In  the  same  article  it  is  stated : 

Sheltered  workshops  are  conducted  not 
only  for  the  vocational  and  physical  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  men  and  women  handicapped  by 
accidents,  old  age,  or  disease,  but  also  to 
provide  work  for  widows,  the  homeless,  and 
at  times  the  unemployed.  They  not  only 
serve  their  clients,  but  are  laboratories  for 
developing  methods  of  care  and  supervision 
that  may  be  adopted  by  large  industries. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  National  Re¬ 
covery  Act  in  1933  and  the  subsequent  ap¬ 
proval  of  codes  of  fair  competition  under 
its  terms,  the  question  immediately  arose  as 
to  whether  sheltered  workshops  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  industry  within  the  purview  of  the 
Act.  Industries  in  which  the  shops  were  en¬ 
gaged,  advertently  and  inadvertently  in¬ 
serted  provisions  in  their  proposed  codes  of 
fair  competition  which  would  seriously  in¬ 
terfere  with,  if  not  completely  disrupt,  the 
activities  of  the  shops.  Most  of  our  shops 


took  the  position  that  we  were  not  members 
of  industry  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act, 
but  that  we  were  in  accord  with  its  spirit 
and  intent  and  therefore  desired  to  co¬ 
operate.  Our  difficulty  was  that  industry, 
labor,  and  the  officials  of  the  Administration 
did  not  have  adequate  knowledge  as  to  what 
the  sheltered  workshops  did  and  wherein 
their  contribution  to  the  public  welfare  con¬ 
sisted.  Those  industries  with  which  the 
shops  had  competed  classed  them,  so  far  as 
marketing  of  the  goods  manufactured  by 
them  was  concerned,  in  the  same  category 
as  prison  shops.  In  some  cases  the  shops 
had  been  imposed  upon  by  contractors  in 
the  matter  of  prices  paid  for  manufacture, 
and  these  contractors  in  turn  had  placed  the 
goods  upon  the  market  at  prices  lower  than 
members  of  industry,  meeting  proper  labor 
standards  and  shop  conditions,  could  actually 
manufacture  the  goods.  This  naturally 
caused  a  misapprehension  on  the  part  of 
labor  and  industry,  of  the  true  role  and  real 
purpose  of  sheltered  shops  and  their  meth¬ 
ods  of  operation.  In  other  words,  in  the 
comparatively  small  group  of  industries 
where  the  sheltered  shops  were  known,  the 
reaction  toward  them  was  unfavorable.  To 
overcome  this,  executives  of  some  of  the 
charitable  institutions  endeavored  to  explain 
to  the  Advisory  Committees  representing 
labor  and  industry  in  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  and  to  the  Governmental 
officials  the  true  aims,  purposes,  and  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  shops  and  the  problems  con¬ 
fronting  them.  As  a  result,  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  by  the  National 
Recovery  Administration  to  make  a  report, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  stated  to  be: 
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To  seek  assurance  that  we  are  doing  jus¬ 
tice  both  to  the  labor  standards  for  regularly 
employed  workers  being  built  up  in  codes 
of  fair  competition,  and  equally  to  the  handi¬ 
capped  and  other  special  classes  of  workers. 

The  special  committee  consisted  of  Stan¬ 
ley  Davies,  Director  of  the  Charity  Organ¬ 
ization  Society,  New  York  City  (Chair¬ 
man),  Professor  Frederick  Woodward,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Oscar  Sul¬ 
livan,  of  the  National  Rehabilitation  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  Committee  held  conferences  with  in¬ 
terested  individuals  and  groups  and  corre¬ 
sponded  with  others.  Their  report  in  part 
stated : 

The  leaders  in  the  field  of  sheltered  em¬ 
ployment  were  unanimous  that  the  sheltered 
workshops,  being  operated  with  an  entirely 
different  purpose  than  private  business, 
namely,  the  welfare  of  physically  and  men¬ 
tally  disabled  persons  and  others  handi¬ 
capped  by  personality  difficulties  and  social 
maladjustments,  and  not  in  any  sense  for 
private  profit,  cannot  meet  the  full  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  NRA  Codes  in  the  respective 
trades  and  industries  in  which  they  are  en¬ 
gaged.  The  so-called  wage  given  to  their 
beneficiaries  is  often  subsidized  by  donations 
to  produce  even  the  meager  amounts  that  are 
paid.  Payment  of  minimum  wages  would 
therefore  be  impossible.  Even  as  to  hours 
of  work,  the  application  of  the  code  provi¬ 
sions  would  be  undesirable.  Many  of  the 
handicapped,  and  in  particular  the  blind,  re¬ 
quire  longer  to  turn  out  products  than  do 
the  physically  efficient.  Since  the  workers 
are  really  charitable  beneficiaries,  collective 
bargaining  would  also  be  inapplicable.  To 
put  these  workshops  under  codes  of  the  re¬ 
spective  trades  and  industries  in  which  they 
are  engaged  would  subject  them  to  condi¬ 
tions  with  which  they  could  not  comply  and 
render  it  possible  for  competitors  to  put 
them  out  of  business. 

Subsequently  the  National  Recovery  Ad¬ 
ministration  stated: 

NRA  became  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  larger  problem  involved  in  these 
various  handicapped  groups  engaged  in  in¬ 


dustry  than  just  the  mere  fact  of  them 
being  a  part  of  industry  itself.  This  was  be¬ 
cause  these  agencies  were  dealing  with  a 
large  social  problem  and  their  industrial 
program  was  only  a  phase  of  it  and  very 
often  a  small  part  of  the  larger  program. 

At  all  events,  the  objectives  of  these  char¬ 
itable  programs,  undertaken  long  before  the 
conception  of  NRA,  were  most  commenda¬ 
ble  and  founded  on  the  same  principles  un¬ 
derlying  the  new  Administration;  hence,  it 
naturally  followed  that  NRA  would  do  noth¬ 
ing  to  impede  the  progress  being  made  in 
the  industrial  phases  of  these  charitable  un¬ 
dertakings. 

After  consideration  of  the  report  of  the 
special  committee  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  issued  Administrative  Order 
X9  which  exempted  sheltered  workshops 
from  codes  covering  activities  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  on  condition  that  any  shel¬ 
tered  workshop  in  order  to  become  entitled 
to  such  exemption  should  sign  a  pledge  that 
it  would  not : 

1.  Employ  minors  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  except  such  as  were  there  for  instruc¬ 
tional  purposes ; 

2.  Engage  in  destructive  price-cutting  or 
any  other  unfair  method  of  competition; 
or, 

3.  Wilfully  hamper  or  retard  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Title  of  the  Act,  and  that 
so  far  as  possible  it  would  co-operate 
with  the  National  Recovery  Administra¬ 
tion  and  would  carry  out  the  intent  and 
spirit  of  the  Act. 

The  definition  of  a  sheltered  workshop 
under  the  NRA  was  as  follows : 

A  charitable  institution  or  activities 
thereof,  conducted  not  for  profit,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  remunerative  em¬ 
ployment  for  physically,  mentally,  or  socially 
handicapped  workers. 

It  will  be  noted  this  definition  does  not 
differ  materially  from  that  given  by  Edward 
Hochhauser  quoted  above.  Remember  that 
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this  new  one  takes  into  account  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  shops  and  labor  and 
industry,  and  for  that  reason  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  non-profit-making  feature. 
Likewise,  the  definition  broadens  the  field 
so  that  it  includes  all  charitable  activities 
which  market  goods  in  competition  with 
regular  industry.  This  is  the  natural  result 
of  the  sheltered  shop  movement  keeping 
apace  with  the  current  trends  in  the  new 
conception  of  labor  and  industrial  relation¬ 
ships. 

Administrative  Order  X  9  set  up  a  Na¬ 
tional  Sheltered  Workshop  Committee  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  compliance  with 
pledges  submitted  by  the  sheltered  work¬ 
shops.  The  Committee  was  composed  of  six 
members  appointed  from  among  the  staffs 
of  agencies  dealing  with  this  phase  of  the 
program  for  handicapped  persons. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  confronting  the 
Committee  was  to  find  the  number  of  shops 
throughout  the  country  which  qualified 
under  the  definition.  There  was  no  informa¬ 
tion  available  on  the  subject  for  there  had 
never  been  occasion  for  these  shops  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  united  course  of  action.  After  con¬ 
siderable  effort  and  publicizing  the  fact  that 
exemptions  could  be  had,  the  Committee  ap¬ 
proved  284  shops  throughout  the  country 
which  fell  within  the  definition. 

These  284  shops  were  actually  serving 
36,662  handicapped  persons  within  the 
classes  named  in  the  definition.  Experience 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  turnover  of  clients 
in  the  shops  is  about  three  times  per  year 
so  that  applying  this  to  the  exact  figure 
given,  the  284  shops  probably  serve  over 
100,000  persons  annually. 

A  sample  of  91  of  the  institutions  showed 
that  the  average  hourly  earnings  of  the  total 
of  all  handicapped  clients  was  $0.2462  per 
hour;  the  average  weekly  earnings  $6.94, 
and  the  average  hours  of  work  per  week 
were  28.22  hours.  Among  the  group  of  hand¬ 
icapped  persons  the  proportion  of  socially 


handicapped  ran  about  50  per  cent  and  their 
earnings,  both  hourly  and  weekly,  gener¬ 
ally  were  more  because  they  had  no  physical 
handicap  which  might  interfere  with  indus¬ 
trial  operation.  The  same  sample  of  91  in¬ 
stitutions  showed  their  receipts  to  be  $1,- 
084,816  in  a  four-month  period  in  the  slack 
season  of  manufacture.  Translating  this  to 
include  the  whole  group  of  284  shops  for 
a  period  of  one  year,  it  appears  that  collec¬ 
tively  they  are  manufacturing  or  recondition¬ 
ing  from  $10,000,000  to  $12,000,000  worth 
of  goods  annually. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  formation 
of  the  Committee,  complaints  received  from 
members  of  industry  by  the  National  Recov¬ 
ery  Administration  were  referred  to  it.  In 
its  procedure  in  this  regard  it  followed  the 
practice  of  conferring  with  the  Code  Au¬ 
thority  of  the  industry  concerned  and  sought 
an  amicable  solution  to  the  difficulty.  Prin¬ 
cipally,  these  complaints  involved  price-cut¬ 
ting,  and  contractors  were  involved.  Most  of 
the  cases  were  amicably  adjusted  with  the 
result  that,  after  the  true  problems  of  the 
shops  were  made  known  to  the  particular 
industry,  its  members  strove  to  help  us,  and 
in  many  cases  the  shops  concerned  received 
a  very  material  increase  in  the  price  paid 
for  their  work  by  contractors. 

Early  in  the  work  of  the  Committee,  the 
question  arose  as  to  whether  the  products 
of  certain  of  the  sheltered  workshops  should 
not  be  classed  as  prison-made  goods  because 
part  of  the  manufacture  was  performed  by 
persons  who  had  been  committed  by  the 
courts  The  matter  came  to  a  head  before 
the  Ullman  Committee,  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  National  Sheltered  Work¬ 
shop  Committee  presented  the  problem  of 
the  shops  at  the  hearing.  As  a  result,  there 
was  a  decision  separating  the  issue  of  the 
prison  shops  from  the  sheltered  workshops 
concerned,  and  the  Workshop  Committee 
continued  its  jurisdiction  over  them. 
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Many  other  matters  of  vital  concern  to 
the  sheltered  shops  arose  during  the  life  of 
the  Committee,  all  of  which  were  favorably 
adjusted.  In  connection  with  the  work  un¬ 
dertaken  and  the  whole  problem,  I  desire  to 
quote  from  the  final  report  of  the  National 
Recovery  Administration  in  the  matter: 

Regardless  of  what  may  be  said  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  success  of  the  National  Recov¬ 
ery  Administration  in  its  main  objectives, 
it  proved  to  be  an  important  milestone  in 
the  advancement  of  sheltered  workshops. 
For  the  first  time,  the  cause  and  problems 
of  these  institutions  were  accorded  adequate 
representation  in  the  industrial  forum.  For 
the  first  time,  their  aims  and  objectives  were 
nationally  promulgated  in  a  manner  which 
reached  the  ears  of  industrial  and  Govern¬ 
mental  leaders.  For  the  first  time,  the  lead¬ 
ing  non-profit  charitable  systems  of  this 
country  merged  to  find  themselves  identical 
in  outline.  For  the  first  time,  their  combined 
voices  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Federal 
Government  whereas  separately  they  had 
been  inaudible.  For  the  first  time,  sheltered 
workshops  impressed  on  authorities  the  dis¬ 
tinctiveness  of  their  identity  as  apart  from 
prison  institutions.  For  the  first  time,  there 
existed  a  liaison  between  private  industry 
and  sheltered  workshops,  and  between  the 
sheltered  workshops  themselves.  For  the 
first  time,  a  well-formulated  program,  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  majority  of  institutions  af¬ 
fected  and  executed  by  a  central  agency,  was 
put  into  effect  in  behalf  of  sheltered  work¬ 
shops.  The  entire  program  as  administered 
by  the  National  Sheltered  Workshop  Com¬ 
mittee  spells  an  excellent  beginning  to  an 
important  task. 

After  the  National  Recovery  Act  was  de¬ 
clared  unconstitutional  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  the  Committee  continued 
to  function  under  an  Executive  Order  of 
the  President,  with  the  duty  of  developing 
and  administering  a  program  which  would 
result  in  the  continuance  of  the  benefits 
which  had  theretofore  accrued  to  sheltered 
workshops  and  to  competing  industries  as 
a  result  of  the  National  Recovery  Act.  The 
Committee  continued  under  this  authority 


until  December  20,  1935,  when  all  activities 
of  a  similar  nature  were  discontinued. 

With  the  discontinuance  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  a  forum  sponsored  by  the  government 
no  longer  exists.  We  have,  however,  been 
able  to  maintain  a  certain  amount  of  con¬ 
tact  among  the  shops  and  have  discussed 
mutual  problems  affecting  all. 

Last  December  a  Sheltered  Workshop 
Committee  was  constituted  in  the  Section  on 
Employment  and  Vocational  Guidance  of 
the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City.  The 
membership  includes  the  executives  of  all 
of  the  sheltered  shops  in  the  metropolitan 
area.  They  have  adopted  the  same  definition 
used  in  the  NRA,  and  there  has  now  been 
prepared  a  form  of  report  which  lends  it¬ 
self  to  analysis.  These  reports  collectively 
should  place  sheltered  workshop  executives 
in  a  position  where  they  may  better  under¬ 
stand  each  other’s  problems  and  be  able  to 
present  data  to  the  public  in  general,  and 
labor  and  industry  in  particular,  showing 
the  true  mission,  activity,  and  program  of 
the  sheltered  workshop  movement. 

Due  to  the  diversity  of  type  and  service, 
sheltered  workshops  may  be  classified  in 
several  ways. 

As  to  auspices ,  they  may  be  classified  into 
three  groups: 

1.  Those  operated  entirely  by  public  funds 
and  under  governmental  supervision,  simi¬ 
lar  to  existent  WPA  shops ; 

2.  Those  operated  under  private  super¬ 
vision  but  with  government  subsidy,  similar 
to  some  of  the  shops  for  the  blind ; 

3.  Those  operated  entirely  by  private 
agencies  without  governmental  subsidy. 

Generally  speaking,  the  shops  operated 
by  the  government  do  not  sell  their  products 
in  competition  with  industry  but  utilize  the 
manufacture  for  relief  or  other  similar  pur¬ 
poses.  However,  certain  sheltered  workshops 
for  the  blind,  operated  by  state  governments, 
do  sell  in  the  open  market. 
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As  to  clientele  served ,  the  shops  may  be 
classified  into : 

1.  Those  serving  the  blind; 

2.  Those  serving  the  orthopedically  dis¬ 
abled  ; 

3.  Those  serving  the  tuberculous; 

4.  Those  serving  the  cardiac ; 

5.  Those  serving  the  deaf  or  hard  of 
hearing ; 

6.  Those  serving  the  aged  or  infirm ; 

7.  Those  serving  the  socially  handicapped ; 

8.  Those  serving  individuals  handicapped 
by  personality  difficulties  or  behavior  prob¬ 
lems  ; 

9.  Those  serving  a  combination  of  any 
of  the  above  classifications. 

So  far  as  the  socially  handicapped  are 
concerned,  the  group  of  shops  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  have  adopted  the  following  defi¬ 
nition  : 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Sheltered  Work¬ 
shop  Committee,  a  socially  handicapped  per¬ 
son  is  understood  to  be  an  individual  of  nor¬ 
mal  physical  and  mental  capacities  who  is  out 
of  alignment  with  society  in  his  community 
and  who  therefore  is  unable,  either  tempo¬ 
rarily  or  permanently,  to  share  on  an  equal 
basis  in  the  community’s  normal  activities. 

As  to  the  type  of  service  rendered  to  the 
classes  within  the  definition,  the  shops  may 
be  classified  into : 

1.  Those  providing  remunerative  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  temporarily  unemployable ; 

2.  Those  providing  remunerative  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  permanently  unemployable ; 

3.  Those  providing  vocational  training  but 
without  remuneration  for  work  accom¬ 
plished  ; 

4.  Those  providing  physical,  occupational, 
or  curative  therapy  without  remuneration  for 
work  accomplished; 

5.  Those  providing  work  and  tasks  to  de¬ 
termine  the  work  capacity  of  the  disabled 
person ; 

6.  Those  which  provide  a  combination  of 
the  above  classifications. 


As  to  the  methods  used  in  disposing  of 
products  manufactured  or  reconditioned,  the 
shops  may  be  classified  as : 

1.  Those  which  employ  and  utilize  outside 
salesmen,  either  handicapped  or  non-handi¬ 
capped,  or  who  utilize  a  mail  order  system ; 

2.  Those  which  operate  retail  stores  in 
conjunction  with  their  shops; 

3.  Those  which  sell  direct  to  manufactur¬ 
ers,  jobbers,  or  wholesalers ; 

4.  Those  which  dispose  of  their  products 
to  the  Federal,  state,  or  municipal  govern¬ 
ments  ; 

5.  Those  which  utilize  the  products  man¬ 
ufactured  for  the  use  of  their  clients  or 
themselves ; 

6.  Those  which  sell  their  services  on  a 
contract  basis,  the  manufacturer  or  contrac¬ 
tor  either  furnishing  all  or  a  large  part  of 
the  materials  entering  into  production; 

7.  Those  which  sell  their  products  to  com¬ 
mercial  retail  stores; 

8.  Those  which  dispose  of  their  products 
in  a  combination  of  ways  as  above  outlined. 

As  to  materials  used  in  manufacture,  the 
shops  may  be  classified  into: 

1.  Those  purchasing  and  utilizing  new  or 
raw  materials; 

2.  Those  soliciting  donations  of  new  or 
raw  materials; 

3.  Those  soliciting  donations  of  used,  sec¬ 
ond-hand,  or  waste  materials ; 

4.  Those  purchasing  used,  second-hand, 
or  waste  materials; 

5.  Those  combining  the  methods  above 
described. 

As  to  economic  status  of  clients  served, 
the  shops  may  be  classified  into : 

1.  Those  serving  clients  who  are  in  com¬ 
fortable  circumstances,  or  those  whose  in¬ 
comes  or  means  are  sufficient  to  care  for 
all  of  their  needs  and  those  of  their  de¬ 
pendents,  if  any,  or  those  whose  families 
are  so  circumstanced  as  to  provide  for  such 
needs  for  them ; 
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2.  Those  serving  clients  who  are  the  ben¬ 
eficiaries  of  public  relief  or  being  supported 
through  funds  from  Federal,  state,  munici¬ 
pal,  or  other  governmental  sources ; 

3.  Those  serving  clients  who  are  the  ben¬ 
eficiaries  of  private  relief  or  receiving  aid 
from  organizations  supported  entirely  by  en¬ 
dowment  or  private  voluntary  contributions ; 

4.  Those  serving  clients  who  are  resident 
in  a  home,  shelter,  or  other  institution,  main¬ 
tained  by  public  relief  funds  or  private 
charitable  contributions  or  endowments ; 

5.  Those  serving  clients  who  are  living  in 
poverty  or  those  who  have  neither  the  means 
nor  income  to  provide  a  bare  existence  for 
themselves  or  for  their  dependents,  if  any, 
or  those  whose  families  are  so  circumstanced 
as  to  not  be  able  to  provide  a  bare  existence 
for  them ;  (A  client  who  has  applied  for 
public  or  private  relief,  but  is  not  receiving 
it,  or  one  who  should  apply  but  for  reasons 
of  pride  or  otherwise  fails  to  do  so,  falls 
within  this  category.) 

6.  Those  serving  clients  whose  economic 
status  is  involved  in  a  combination  of  the 
above  stated  categories. 

As  to  relief  and  subsidy,  the  shops  classify 
themselves  as  follows : 

1.  Those  which  afford  wages  on  a  piece¬ 
work  basis  for  work  done  and  grant  no 
subsidy  or  relief  in  addition ; 

2.  Those  which  afford  wages  on  a  piece¬ 
work  basis  for  work  done  and  in  addition 
grant  subsidies  or  relief ; 

3.  Those  which  pay  hourly  or  weekly 
wages,  regardless  of  work  performed  by  the 
individual ; 

4.  Those  which  pay  no  wages  of  any  na¬ 
ture,  but  furnish  board,  lodging,  and  main¬ 
tenance  ; 

5.  Those  which  grant  some  wages  and 
board,  lodging,  and  maintenance; 

6.  Those  which  grant  no  wages,  but  af¬ 
ford  physical  or  occupational  therapy,  or 
vocational  training,  or  determine  the  work 
capacity  of  an  individual; 


7.  Those  which  grant  no  wages,  but  af¬ 
ford  physical  or  occupational  therapy,  voca¬ 
tional  training,  or  determination  of  work 
capacity,  and  board  and  lodging  or  relief ; 

8.  Those  which  afford  a  combination  of 
the  aforestated  methods. 

In  the  shops  where  no  relief  or  subsidy 
in  cash  or  in  kind  is  furnished  and  such  is 
needed,  the  usual  practice  is  to  refer  the 
client  to  some  relief  agency,  public  or  pri¬ 
vate,  or,  if  the  shop  is  one  of  the  activities 
of  a  parent  organization  which  also  affords 
relief,  the  client  is  referred  to  the  activity 
of  such  parent  organization  undertaking  that 
phase  of  its  work. 

As  to  case  work  and  family  welfare  serv¬ 
ices,  several  practices  seem  to  be  followed: 

1.  Some  of  the  shops  maintain  no  case 
workers  or  welfare  service.  Such  services 
as  may  be  required  are  afforded  by  shop 
managers  or  assistants,  or  by  nurses.  Where 
more  extensive  service  is  needed,  the  client 
must  seek  it  elsewhere. 

2.  Other  shops  maintain  case  workers 
who  work  directly  within  the  shop  activities. 

3.  Still  others,  particularly  those  affiliated 
with,  or  operated  by,  family  welfare  or  simi¬ 
lar  charities,  are  so  set  up  in  their  inter¬ 
relationship  that  a  budget  is  drawn  up  by 
the  family  agency  and  the  client  is  enrolled 
in  the  sheltered  workshop.  The  family 
agency  then  sends  to  the  shop  on  each  pay¬ 
day  the  difference  between  the  amount  of 
the  budget  drawn  and  the  amount  paid  to 
the  individual  by  the  sheltered  shop  for 
work  done.  The  two  activities  are  independ¬ 
ently  operated,  the  sheltered  workshop  un¬ 
dertaking  and  having  complete  jurisdiction 
with  regard  to  work  or  training,  and  the 
family  or  relief  activity  having  complete 
jurisdiction  over  the  budget  and  individual 
family  need. 

The  complexity  of  programs  and  methods 
of  operation  of  the  shops  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  many  classifications  just  given.  A  con- 
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sideration  of  them  would  cause  one  to  con¬ 
clude  that  there  was  little  in  common  among 
them.  Yet  the  converse  is  true.  Generally 
speaking,  they  all  have  the  same  goal — to 
rehabilitate  as  far  as  possible  and  to  place 
back  in  normal  endeavors  and  activities  the 
physically,  mentally,  and  socially  handi¬ 
capped  who  are  either  temporarily  or  per¬ 
manently  unemployable. 

The  fact  that  the  programs  and  methods 
are  complex  is  but  natural.  Each  shop  or 
group  of  shops  has  been  a  separate  and  in¬ 
dependent  growth,  starting  more  or  less  on 
an  experimental  basis  and  growing  through 
the  years  by  hard-earned  individual  experi¬ 
ence,  with  little  from  the  past  to  serve  as 
guide.  Now  that  the  movement  has  reached 
maturity  and  the  exchange  of  experiments 
and  discussion  of  problems  are  possible,  it 
is  found  that,  even  though  they  have  fol¬ 
lowed  different  pathways,  they  have  all  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  same  common  ground. 

Prevention,  hospitalization  and  medical 
and  surgical  care,  physiotherapy,  occupa¬ 
tional  therapy,  provision  of  artificial  limbs, 
braces  or  prosthetic  appliances  or  devices, 
vocational  or  trade  training,  pre-industrial 
or  commercial  work,  and  placement  are  the 
constituent  services  which  enter  into  the 
solution  of  the  broad  problem  of  the  handi¬ 
capped. 

The  medical  research  laboratories  and 
other  agencies  engage  in  work  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  seeking  preventative  serums  and 
other  means  to  prevent  disabling  diseases 
or  blindness.  The  safety  agencies  engage 
in  work  to  prevent  industrial  and  public  ac¬ 
cidents  causing  disablement.  The  physicians, 
surgeons,  neurologists,  psychiatrists,  and 
hospitals  provide  the  hospital,  medical,  sur¬ 
gical,  neurological  and  psychiatric  care. 
The  same  group  and  special  institutions  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  Warm  Springs  Foundation  pro¬ 
vide  for  physiotherapy  and  after-care.  The 
artificial  limb  and  brace  shops  and  the  pros¬ 
thetic  device  shops  of  the  charitable  agencies 


and  hospitals  provide  the  artificial  limbs, 
braces,  and  prosthetic  devices.  The  occupa¬ 
tional  therapy  and  curative  workshops,  the 
vocational-training  schools,  and  the  sheltered 
workshops  provide  work-therapy,  training 
and  retraining,  and  pre-industrial  or  commer¬ 
cial  work  or  industrial  readjustment.  Where 
needed,  social  readjustment  and  family  care 
enter  into  and  pervade  all  of  these  services. 
Finally,  if,  as  a  result  of  the  application  of 
such  of  the  services  as  are  needed,  the  handi¬ 
capped  person  arrives  at  the  point  where  he 
may  enter  into  commercial  employment  on 
equal  terms  with  his  able-bodied  contem¬ 
poraries,  the  employment  services,  both  pub¬ 
lic  and  private,  bring  their  good  offices  to 
bear  upon  the  case  and  obtain  employment 
for  him.  Where  the  individual  cannot  so 
compete,  he  either  remains  in  the  shel¬ 
tered  shop,  earning  such  amount  as  his  limi¬ 
tations  will  permit,  or  is  provided  for  in 
institutional  resident  agencies,  public  or  pri¬ 
vate,  or  in  his  home,  if  the  family  means 
or  his  own  warrant  it. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  sheltered 
workshops  constitute  an  integral  part  of  a 
well-rounded  plan  for  the  readjustment  of 
the  physically,  mentally,  and  socially  handi¬ 
capped.  To  accomplish  their  share  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  social  problem,  the  shops  use  the 
methods  of  commercial  industry  as  far  as 
those  methods  can  be  applied.  This  is  neces¬ 
sary  because  the  goal  of  their  efforts  is  to  see 
the  handicapped  person  through  to  gainful 
employment  in  commercial  pursuits  or  at 
least  to  a  point  of  some  earning  power 
and  the  happiness  that  comes  with  it.  The 
commercial  method  is  but  a  means  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  larger  social  problem.  The  in¬ 
dustrial  aspect  of  the  shops  is  completely 
subordinated  to  the  needs  of  the  clients. 
Thus,  while  following  the  methods  of 
industry  to  some  extent,  the  sheltered 
workshops  are  not,  and  never  can  be,  busi¬ 
nesses  or  industries  in  the  normal  and  legal 
sense.  If  they  were,  or  could  be,  they  would 
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not  be  sheltered  workshops.  The  shops  are 
laboratories  or  proving  grounds  where  hand¬ 
icapped  clients  may,  with  the  guidance  and 
advice  of  the  staffs  and  the  experience  of 
the  shops  in  the  particular  field,  find  ways 
and  methods  to  fit  the  industrial  limitations 
caused  by  their  handicaps  to  a  particular 
field  of  gainful  endeavor  in  commercial  en¬ 
terprise  and  thus  readjust  themselves  socially 
and  industrially.  They  prepare  handicapped 
persons  for  employment  in  commercial  in¬ 
dustry  or  for  commercial  pursuits.  Those 
whom  they  serve  are  clients  or  patients 
rather  than  employees  in  the  normal  sense. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  important  prob¬ 
lems  a  shop  must  consider,  when  about  to 
render  service  to  a  client,  is  his  economic 
status.  If  the  client  is  in  need  and  is  not 
being  provided  for  by  either  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  relief  or  by  his  family,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  shop  to  endeavor  to  solve  this  prob¬ 
lem,  first  through  relief  or  charitable  grants 
of  its  own  funds,  if  any  are  set  up  for  that 
purpose,  or  through  other  means.  If  the 
peace  of  mind  of  the  individual  is  disturbed 
as  to  how  he  may  meet  the  needs  of  daily 
existence,  he  cannot  put  forth  even  good 
effort  in  readjusting  himself  industrially 
through  the  services  of  the  sheltered  work¬ 
shop.  It  is  but  a  severe  added  handicap.  It 
must  be  overcome  prior  to  undertaking  the 
case,  or  any  hope  of  success  will  be  doomed 
to  failure  from  the  start.  Such  subsidies  or 
relief  grants  must,  however,  not  be  confused 
with  the  wages  earned  by  the  client;  and, 
more  important,  the  client  should  be  told 
what  part  of  the  payment  made  to  him  is 
earned  and  what  part,  if  any,  is  subsidy  or 
a  relief  grant.  The  wages  earned  by  the 
handicapped  person,  if  paid  on  a  piece¬ 
work  basis,  afford  a  gauge  to  him  and  to 
those  interested  in  his  welfare  as  to  what 
progress  he  is  making  toward  his  ultimate 
goal  of  employment  in  commercial  indus¬ 
try.  At  any  particular  stage,  his  earnings  are 
the  measure  of  his  industrial  efficiency  in 


the  particular  industry  as  compared  with 
able-bodied  contemporaries.  This,  of  course, 
pre-supposes  that  the  piece-wage-rate  is 
commensurate  with  that  paid  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  industry.  In  consequence,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  management  of  sheltered  work¬ 
shops  always  to  keep  in  close  contact  and 
friendly  relationship  with,  and  seek  the  ad¬ 
vice  of,  the  leaders  of  industry  and  labor 
in  the  fields  of  manufacture  in  which  they 
may  be  engaged,  so  that  they  may  be  aware 
constantly  of  changing  rates  of  wages  for 
the  various  manufacturing  operations  in 
such  industries  and,  if  operating  a  shop 
which  provides  remunerative  wages,  apply 
the  new  wage-rates  to  their  clients. 

Another  most  important  duty  for  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  shops  is  to  see  that  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  quality  of  products  manufactured  in 
the  shops  is  equal  to  that  maintained  by  in¬ 
dustry  and  demanded  by  the  consumer. 
Products  of  sheltered  shops  should  not  gen¬ 
erally  be  sold  upon  a  “sympathy”  appeal.  To 
provide  a  proper  yardstick  for  determining 
the  standards  of  quality  of  articles  manufac¬ 
tured  by  their  clients,  it  is  essential  that 
such  articles  be  marketed  through  the  nor¬ 
mal  marketing  outlets  of  commercial  indus¬ 
try.  The  consumer  is  the  best  judge  of  qual¬ 
ity,  and  his  purchases  are  the  test  of  the 
standards  of  manufacture. 

In  connection  with  the  marketing  of  goods 
manufactured  or  reconditioned  by  them, 
the  shops  have  a  responsibility  to  commercial 
industry  and  labor.  They  must  exercise  care 
and  diligence  to  see  that  no  goods  are  sold 
at  a  price  below  cost  or  destructive  of  repu¬ 
table  industry  which  meets  proper  labor  and 
industrial  standards. 

As  I  stated  above,  the  sheltered  shops  are 
charitable  agencies  forming  an  integral  part 
of  a  well-rounded  social  program.  They  are 
not,  and  can  never  be,  businesses  or  indus¬ 
tries  in  the  usual  sense.  In  the  first  place, 
they  never  have  the  profit  motive,  the  mo¬ 
tive  behind  them  being  only  the  welfare  of 
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the  client.  Then  again,  commercial  industry 
specializes  in  and  determines  the  type  of 
manufacture  it  undertakes,  and  obtains  em¬ 
ployees  who  can  perform  the  tasks  of  that 
industry.  The  shops  must  be  guided  in  what 
type  of  manufacture  they  undertake  by  the 
handicaps  of  the  clients  they  serve  and  the 
opportunity  for  employment.  Industry  seeks 
the  trained  man  to  do  the  work.  The  shops 
seek  the  work  the  untrained  and  handicapped 
man  can  do. 

The  average  number  of  hours  worked 
per  week  by  the  clients  is  less  than  thirty. 
Generally,  the  shops  cannot  lay  down  re¬ 
quirements  as  to  attendance  since  many  of 
the  clients  must  visit  periodically  medical  or 
surgical  clinics  or  work  under  the  advice 
of  the  physician  or  surgeon.  This  is  always 
the  case  with  cardiac  and  tuberculous  clients, 
and  to  some  extent  with  the  orthopedically 
disabled  and  blind.  In  the  shops  serving 
personality  and  behavior  cases,  a  similar  sit¬ 
uation  arises,  and  the  hours  of  labor  are 
determined  in  many  cases  by  the  neurologist 
or  psychiatrist.  Thus  the  clients  work  a 
lesser  number  of  hours  a  week  than  those 
proposed  generally,  at  present,  for  commer¬ 
cial  industry,  and  consequently  the  shops 
meet  those  proposed  conditions.  They  can, 
however,  never  meet,  in  wages  earned  by 
their  clients,  the  minimum  wage  conditions 
for  any  maximum  number  of  hours  of  labor 
per  week  which  might  be  set  up  for  com¬ 
mercial  industry.  Again,  I  emphasize,  if  any 
client  arrives  at  this  stage  of  efficiency,  he  is 
no  longer  a  subject  for  service  by  the  shop. 
His  place  is  in  commercial  enterprise.  It, 
therefore,  may  be  said  that  it  is  the  purpose 
and  duty  of  the  sheltered  shops  to  train  in¬ 
dustrially,  and  to  overcome  the  work  limi¬ 
tations  of,  a  handicapped  person  to  an  extent 
that  he  may  enter  commercial  plants  and 
receive  the  benefits  of  any  minimum-wage, 
maximum-hour,  conditions. 

If  at  any  time  such  conditions  should  be 
imposed  upon  sheltered  workshops,  they 


would  have  to  be  met  by  the  dispensation 
of  relief.  This  would  result,  not  in  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage  for  a  given  number  of  hours, 
but  in  a  relief  subsidy  above  the  amount  of 
wages  earned.  This  is  relief,  pure  and  simple. 
If  the  client  were  led  to  believe  that  he  was 
actually  earning  the  amount  of  the  minimum 
wage,  it  would  create  in  him  the  false 
thought  that  he  had  reached  such  a  stage  of 
efficiency  that  he  could  compete  fully  with 
able-bodied  workers  in  commercial  enter¬ 
prise,  when  in  reality  his  progress  had  not 
reached  that  stage. 

In  view  of  the  facts  just  stated,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  sheltered  shops  are  not 
employers  or  members  of  industry  within 
the  sense  of  current  legislation  or  economic 
thought.  Neither  are  its  clients  employees 
in  any  sense.  The  relationship  between  the 
shop  and  its  clients  is  clearly  not  one  of  em¬ 
ployer  and  employee  as  found  in  industry. 
The  shops  do  not  engage  in  industrial  ac¬ 
tivity  for  profit;  they  are  set  up  to  serve 
the  welfare  of  physically,  mentally,  and  so¬ 
cially  handicapped  persons.  Their  clients  are 
in  reality  charitable  beneficiaries.  Hence, 
there  is  no  field  here  for  collective  bargain¬ 
ing.  If  there  were  to  be  one,  it  would  be 
only  that  of  relief  beneficiaries  collectively 
bargaining  with  charitable  organizations  for 
increased  relief  grants.  There  can  be  no 
closed  shop  in  charity;  its  doors  must  be 
open  to  all. 

The  Social  Security  Act  exempts  charita¬ 
ble  institutions  from  the  provisions  for  un¬ 
employment  insurance.  Thus  their  clients  are 
exempted  from  any  deduction  from  their 
earnings  and  the  shop  from  any  tax  for  that 
purpose.  Were  such  exemptions  not  granted, 
we  would  find  again  that  the  tax  which  might 
be  imposed  on  the  shops  would  of  necessity 
have  to  be  taken  from  their  own  funds,  col¬ 
lected  and  donated  for  charitable  purposes 
and  used  currently  for  benefits  to  the  same 
clients  the  Security  Act  is  designed  to  as¬ 
sist.  In  the  case  of  the  blind,  provision  has 
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been  made  in  the  Act  for  subsidy  without 
tax,  so  that  for  that  group  the  situation 
seems  not  to  be  so  critical  as  with  the  other 
types  of  clients  being  served  by  sheltered 
shops.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impos¬ 
sible,  for  the  shops  to  meet  any  tax  for  this 
purpose,  so  that  the  inclusion  of  the  other 
types  of  handicapped  persons  within  the  sub¬ 
sidy  grants  might  be  a  solution  to  the  mat¬ 
ter.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to  point  out 
that  I  am  not  discussing  here  the  exemption 
of  the  regular  employees  of  the  charitable 
agencies  who  also  are  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

I  have  tried  in  this  discussion  to  lay  be¬ 
fore  you  as  briefly  as  possible  the  problems 
of  sheltered  shops  as  they  exist. 

The  complexity  of  their  organization,  the 
diversity  of  the  types  of  clients  they  serve, 


their  many  methods  of  operation  to  fit 
their  particular  needs,  the  extent  and  scope 
of  their  types  of  manufacture  and  market¬ 
ing  outlets,  the  variety  of  their  social  prob¬ 
lems,  and  the  effect  upon  them  of  current 
legislation  and  economic  thought  in  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  commercial  industry  and  labor 
— all  indicate  the  need  of  co-operation  and 
co-ordination  between  them  in  matters  of 
vital  and  common  interest.  The  cause  is 
challenging,  and  those  of  us  who  have  the 
direction  of  these  shops  are  hopeful  that 
the  beginnings  made  under  the  NR  A  can 
be  carried  forward,  and  that  industry,  labor, 
the  government,  and  the  public  in  general 
may  be  made  better  aware  of  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  the  sheltered  workshops  and 
their  contribution  to  the  social  need  and  the 
public  welfare. 


SIDELIGHTS  OF  MY  EUROPEAN  HOLIDAY 


By  Mary  Dranga  Campbell 


ALTHOUGH  my  recent  trip  to  Europe 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  vacation,  it  was 
my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  see  some  of  the 
work  for  the  blind  in  the  countries  I  visited. 

It  was  of  considerable  interest  to  learn, 
while  in  Berlin  the  first  of  June  of  this 
year,  that  in  Germany  blind  persons  are  still 
finding  employment  and  are  being  absorbed 
into  general  industry,  under  the  law  of  1919 
relating  to  the  war-blinded,  which  was 
amended  in  1921  to  include  the  civilian 
blind.  I  refer  to  the  law  whereby  an  em¬ 
ployer  employing  twenty  persons  must  em¬ 
ploy  one  fifty -per-cent-handicapped  person 
and  for  each  additional  fifty  employees  one 
additional  handicapped  person. 

The  big  electrical  company,  Siemens- 
Schuckert,  is  still  employing  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  blind  persons,  and  one  hundred  braille 
shorthand-typists  are  working  in  Berlin. 
The  placement  workers  find  it  easier  to  se¬ 
cure  employment  for  handicapped  persons 
in  Berlin  than  in  the  other  districts  of  Ger¬ 
many,  as  Berlin  has  developed  into  the 
greatest  industrial  center  of  the  country. 

Naturally  I  also  was  gratified  to  learn 
that,  of  the  five  thousand  guide  dogs  for 
blinded  war  veterans  and  civilians,  a  figure 
reached  in  the  early  twenties,  there  are  still 
eighteen  hundred  of  the  war-blinded  using 
guide  dogs,  and  twelve  hundred  civilian 
blind.  It  is  now  twenty-two  years  since  Ger¬ 
many  began  educating  dogs  as  guides  for 
its  war-blinded  citizens,  and,  while  many  of 
them  who  were  able  to  use  the  dogs,  have 
had  their  second  and  third  dogs,  many  have 
died  or  have  become  physically  unfit  for  re¬ 
training.  So,  while  the  number  of  war- 
blinded  persons  using  guide  dogs  has  and 


will  inevitably  decrease,  the  number  of  civil¬ 
ian  blind  users  of  the  guide  dogs  is  on  the 
increase. 

Many  of  the  schools  established  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  Germany  for  the  education  of 
the  dogs  during  the  earlier  years  were  closed 
during  the  economic  crisis  in  Germany,  but, 
with  the  improved  conditions  and  the  con¬ 
stant  demand,  there  are  now  nine  schools 
for  the  education  of  guide  dogs  in  Germany. 

In  Denmark  I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit 
the  workshops  for  the  adult  blind  in  Copen¬ 
hagen.  They  do  caning  and  make  brushes 
and  baskets  of  all  types.  I  was  particularly 
interested  in  a  heavy  willow  basket  that  is 
made  for  marketing,  for  collecting  trash  at 
railroad  stations,  and  for  carrying  packages 
on  bicycles.  This  last  requires  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  baskets,  for  the  bicycle  is  in  much 
greater  use  than  the  automobile.  There  are 
350,000  bicycles  in  Denmark,  and  30,000 
pass  one  intersection  in  Copenhagen  in  the 
space  of  an  hour,  in  the  early  morning  when 
the  people  are  going  to  work.  The  blind  also 
weave  a  heavy,  coarse  cloth  which  is  made 
up  into  floor  cloths  for  wholesale  trade. 

Placement  seems  to  have  been  at  a  stand¬ 
still,  but  an  interesting  step  was  taken  early 
in  1937  to  overcome  this.  A  technical  engi¬ 
neer,  who  has  had  experience  both  in  gen¬ 
eral  industry  and  in  one  of  the  Government 
Departments,  has  just  been  appointed  place¬ 
ment  agent  for  the  blind  of  Denmark.  He 
has  been  making  a  study  of  the  abilities  of 
the  blind  and  of  the  opportunities  for  their 
employment  in  industry,  preparatory  to  a 
trip  to  Germany  to  study  the  work  that  coun¬ 
try  has  done  in  the  employment  of  the 
blind.  Herr  Jorgensen,  Chairman  and  Busi- 
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ness  Manager  of  the  Dansk  Blindesamfund , 
feels  that  this  is  a  step  forward  and  is  very 
hopeful  about  results. 

The  work  in  Sweden  is  carried  on  by  an 
association  of  the  blind,  De  Blindas  Foren- 
ing,  with  headquarters  in  Stockholm,  of 
which  Mr.  Ernst  Retsler  is  director  of  in¬ 
dustries,  and  an  organization  of  sighted  per¬ 
sons  with  branches  in  Stockholm  and  the 
twenty-four  provinces.  The  activities  of 
these  sighted  persons  are  confined  largely 
to  selling  the  products  made  by  the  blind, 
and  assisting  the  blind  with  loans  if  an  in¬ 
dividual  wishes  to  set  up  a  shop  or  buy  a 
home  of  his  own. 

The  workshops  are  small  as  Sweden  en¬ 
courages  its  blind  citizens  to  live  and  work 
in  their  own  homes.  There  is  no  home  teach¬ 
ing  as  we  know  it,  but  there  are  two  schools 
for  adults,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women, 
in  the  provinces,  where  the  crafts  are  taught, 
and  also  reading  and  writing  of  braille,  when 
desired.  The  blind  receive  a  pension,  but 
this  does  not  prevent  the  individual  from 
working  if  he  or  she  is  able  to  do  so.  Those 
unable  to  work  are  cared  for  at  their  own 
homes  or  in  public  homes. 

In  Norway  the  school  for  blind  youth 
formerly  carried  on  in  Oslo  has  been  moved 
to  Trondheim,  and  the  Oslo  school  buildings 
used  for  the  training  of  boys  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  years  of  age  in  industrial  trades, 
music,  and  tuning.  Between  sixty  and  sev¬ 
enty  students  are  in  residence.  There  is  also 
an  industrial  training  school  for  girls  in 
Oslo  which  has  a  capacity  for  about  thirty 
students. 

The  blind  population  of  Norway  is  about 
two  thousand.  A  law  granting  pensions  to 
those  between  twenty  and  sixty-five  became 
effective  July,  1937.  Those  older  than  sixty- 
five  have  already  been  receiving  old  age  pen¬ 
sions.  There  are  small  workshops  in  Oslo, 
Bergen,  and  Trondheim.  Several  blind  men 
have  shops  where  they  employ  both  blind 
and  sighted  labor.  These  shops,  however, 


employ  only  a  limited  number,  and  there  are 
180  homeworkers  in  the  entire  country.  At 
the  workshop  in  Oslo  they  do  excellent  up¬ 
holstering.  An  experienced  sighted  foreman 
in  this  department  supervises  the  work  and 
keeps  it  up  to  standard. 

As  the  blind  population  of  these  three 
Scandinavian  countries  is  small  and  the  au¬ 
thorities  recognized  that  no  individual 
country  would  have  sufficient  applications 
for  guide  dogs  to  warrant  establishing  a 
school  for  the  education  of  guide  dogs,  Den¬ 
mark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  have  united  in 
a  co-operative  movement  to  provide  guide 
dogs  for  the  blind  of  their  respective  coun¬ 
tries.  Oslo  was  chosen  as  the  scene  of  this 
experiment,  and  the  Committee  is  composed 
of  Norwegians,  as  attendance  at  meetings 
would  be  irregular  if  members  had  to  jour¬ 
ney  from  Stockholm  or  Copenhagen.  Both 
cities  are  a  full  day’s  journey  from  Oslo. 

This  Scandinavian  co-operative  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  May,  1936,  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Moekleby  stated,  with  each  of  the  three 
countries  assuming  one  third  of  the  expense 
of  operation.  After  spending  a  year  in  rais¬ 
ing  money,  educating  the  public,  and  prepar¬ 
ing  the  way,  the  Committee,  in  May,  1937, 
employed  an  instructor  from  Germany,  and 
the  writer,  on  June  29,  had  the  opportunity 
of  meeting  members  of  the  Committee,  the 
instructors,  and  the  six  blind  students  of 
the  first  class  adjusted  to  guide  dogs  in 
Scandinavia. 

The  Committee  hopes  that  one  of  the  ap¬ 
prentices,  with  additional  training  abroad, 
will  be  able  to  take  charge  of  the  work  and 
that  increased  funds  will  enable  them  soon 
to  establish  their  own  headquarters.  A  new 
law  had  just  been  enacted  in  Norway  re¬ 
moving  the  tax  of  seventy-five  Kroner 
yearly  on  guide  dogs  for  the  blind. 

I  also  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  some 
of  the  leaders  in  public  health  and  nurses’ 
training  and  of  visiting  the  Co-operatives 
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and  housing  projects  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  Space  however  does  not  permit 
of  more  than  a  brief  mention  of  these  ac¬ 
tivities.  Due  to  the  compulsory  health  in¬ 
surance  and  their  splendidly  organized 
public  health  programs,  these  three  Scandi¬ 
navian  countries  have  reduced  and  con¬ 
trolled  syphilis  to  such  an  extent  that  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  small  number  of  new  cases 
the  last  year  or  two  have  been  contracted 
abroad.  This  naturally  means  a  reduction  in 
blindness  and  defective  vision  from  syphilis. 
Similarly  the  incidence  of  blindness  from 
gonorrhea  is  practically  nil,  and  the  health 
authorities  are  trying  to  control  the  spread 
of  this  disease  but  find  it  a  more  difficult 
matter  than  the  control  and  spread  of 
syphilis. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  Dr.  Einar 
Rietz,  Commissioner  of  Health  in  Stock¬ 
holm.  He  had  returned  only  a  short  time 
before  from  the  United  States  where  he  had 
gone,  by  invitation  of  the  Rockefeller  Foun¬ 
dation,  to  lecture  upon  the  outstanding  work 
Sweden  has  done  in  the  control  and  reduc¬ 
tion  of  syphilis. 

Great  Britain  recently  sent  a  commission 
of  leaders  in  medicine  and  public  health 
to  study  the  hospitals,  nurses’  training,  and 
public  health  activities  in  these  three  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries,  as  they  are  recognized 
for  their  progressive  work  in  these  fields. 

In  England,  on  July  20,  I  attended  the 
Sixty-fifth  “Prize  Festival,”  or  Commence¬ 
ment,  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind  at  which  Captain  Sir  Ian  Fraser, 
C.B.E.,  distributed  the  prizes.  Lord  Laming- 
ton  announced  the  resignation  of  Mr.  W.  M. 
Stone,  formerly  head  of  the  Royal  School 
for  the  Blind,  West  Craigmillar,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  who  has  been  superintendent  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College  since  the  retirement 
of  Mrs.  Guy  Campbell  three  years  ago,  and 
his  election  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  College.  At  the  same  time,  Lord  Lam- 
ington  said  Dr.  J.  N.  Langdon  of  Birming¬ 


ham  had  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  College.  Dr.  Langdon  has  been  on  the 
staff  of  the  National  Institute  of  Industrial 
Psychology  and  brings  to  his  new  position 
a  varied  experience  in  educational  and  re¬ 
search  work. 

My  stay  in  London  was  short,  and  I  had 
little  opportunity  to  visit  workshops  for  the 
blind.  I  had  had  an  opportunity  on  previous 
visits  to  the  British  Isles  to  see  much  of  the 
work  for  the  blind  and  this  year  made  it 
incidental  to  my  holiday  program.  I  did, 
however,  have  very  pleasant  interviews  with 
Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar,  Secretary-General, 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  Mr. 
S.  W.  Starling,  Secretary  and  General  Man¬ 
ager,  Association  for  Promoting  the  General 
Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

I  was  especially  interested  in  the  recent 
study  looking  toward  securing  new  occupa¬ 
tions  for  blind  workers,  made  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind.  The  manufac¬ 
ture  of  soap,  of  cigarettes,  and  of  cardboard 
boxes  were  the  three  industries  recom¬ 
mended.  The  first  two  were  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Starling’s  organization,  with  marked 
success  in  the  making  of  soap  as  an  occu¬ 
pation  in  which  blind  men  and  women  can 
be  successfully  employed.  The  “One  by 
One”  cigarette  which  has  been  made  by  the 
blind  workmen  has  fully  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  they  can  make  a  good  product.  The 
handmade  cigarette,  however,  must  be  sold 
in  competition  with  machine-made  cigarettes, 
and  the  Association  has  not  been  able  to 
build  up  a  sufficient  output  to  warrant  con¬ 
tinuing  with  this  experiment  unless  plans, 
which  the  organization  now  has  in  mind,  for 
increasing  sales  through  their  own  clientele 
are  successful. 

The  experiment  in  cardboard-box  making 
has  been  successful,  but,  if  continued,  will 
have  to  expand  to  take  care  of  the  demand 
for  other  types  of  boxes  than  those  first 
undertaken.  The  workshop  formerly  mak¬ 
ing  knitting  needles  is  now  making  buttons. 
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Another  workshop  has  developed  a  line  of 
knitwear  for  town,  country,  and  sports. 
These  are  made  to  measure  from  pure  wool 
on  knitting-machines  and  include  one-piece 
frocks,  two-piece  suits,  sweaters,  dresses, 
knickers,  and  suits  for  small  children. 

There  was  formed  in  London  last  year 
a  Joint  Marketing  Committee,  to  which  five 
of  the  London  workshops  now  belong,  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  the  goods  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  blind  in  these  workshops.  This 
Joint  Marketing  Committee  has  employed 
a  sighted  sales  force,  and  by  undertaking  to 
sell  the  products  of  the  blind  employed  in 
the  London  area  will  make  it  possible  to 
eliminate  all  competition  between  the  mem¬ 
ber  organizations  and  should  be  the  means 
of  increased  sales  as  well  as  increased  em¬ 
ployment  of  blind  persons. 

It  is  always  a  source  of  gratification  to 
the  writer  to  find  a  high  standard  of  work¬ 
manship  maintained  in  workshops  for  the 
blind.  In  the  British  Isles  this  has  been 
achieved  by  means  of  thorough  and  compre¬ 
hensive  instruction  given  blind  persons  in 
the  various  trades  and  in  the  employing  of 
master  craftsmen  as  supervisors  or  foremen 
in  the  trades  carried  on  by  a  particular 
workshop.  A  blind  person  must  take  the  re¬ 
quired  course  of  instruction  and  secure  a 
diploma  in  his  craft  before  obtaining  regu¬ 
lar  employment  in  workshops  for  the  blind. 

The  Sub-Committee  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health’s  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Blind  drew  up,  in  1921,  courses 
of  instruction  in  industrial  subjects  which 
would  serve  as  guides  to  those  responsible 
for  the  training  of  blind  people.  Since  new 
methods  have  been  introduced  into  the  vari¬ 
ous  trades,  and  new  trades  developed,  it  was 


thought  best  to  revise  these  courses,  and 
this  was  undertaken  by  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind. 
Courses  of  Instruction  in  Industrial  Sub¬ 
jects  for  the  Blind,  published  in  April,  1937, 
is  the  result  of  their  labors  and  is  a  pamph¬ 
let  worthy  of  study. 

Another  useful  and  worthwhile  pamphlet 
is  the  Handbook  of  Equipment  used  in 
Workshops  for  the  Blind  and  Home  Work¬ 
ers'  Schemes ,  published  by  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind. 

While  in  England  I  visited  the  training 
headquarters  of  the  Dog  Guides  for  the 
Blind  Association,  at  Wallasey,  Cheshire, 
near  Liverpool.  This  work  was  undertaken 
in  1930,  and  the  first  instructors  were  loaned 
from  Switzerland.  The  one  chosen  to  take 
charge  of  this  undertaking,  Captain  Laik- 
hoff,  also  received  his  training  under  our 
own  Director  of  Training  and  Research  at 
the  Seeing  Eye,  Elliott  S.  Humphrey,  when 
he  was  working  with  our  President,  Mrs. 
Harrison  Eustis,  at  her  research  and  ex¬ 
perimental  station  at  Vevey,  Switzerland. 
Although  this  English  school,  located  in 
buildings  furnished  by  the  Municipality,  is 
small,  it  has  done  a  splendid  piece  of  work. 
The  school  has  only  one  instructor  and  is 
limited  in  funds,  but  more  than  fifty  men 
and  women  have  been  given  freedom  and 
independence  through  dog  guides,  and  the 
number  of  new  applications  is  constantly 
increasing. 

The  education  of  guide  dogs  for  the  blind 
is  still  being  carried  on  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Holland  with  gratifying  results,  but  I  did 
not  have  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  work  in 
those  countries. 


EYE  CONDITIONS  AMONG  PUPILS  IN  SCHOOLS 

FOR  THE  BLIND,  1934-35 

A  Report  for  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind 

By  C.  Edith  Kerby  and  Evelyn  C.  McKay 


EARLY  in  1933,  the  Committee  on  Sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  Blind1  in  connection  with 
its  efforts  to  develop  better  statistics  of 
blindness  was  invited  to  make  experimental 
studies  of  causes  of  blindness  among  pupils 
in  several  schools  for  the  blind,  using  a  new 
procedure  which  emphasized  the  fundamental 
causes  (etiological  factors)  of  blindness  as 
well  as  the  actual  eye  conditions.  The  results 
of  these  first  studies,  reported  at  the  biennial 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  In¬ 
structors  of  the  Blind  in  1934,  and  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  As¬ 
sociation  in  1935,  aroused  interest  which  has 
led  the  Committee  to  undertake  the  regular 
collection  of  these  figures  each  year.  Addi¬ 
tional  schools  offered  their  co-operation,  and 
the  number  of  pupils  included  in  the  studies 
has  increased  year  by  year. 

Because  of  the  volume  of  work  involved 
in  collecting  and  handling  the  data,  there  has 
been  some  delay  in  the  publication  of  figures 
for  the  years  since  1934,  but  compilation  of 
the  data  for  1934-35  has  now  been  completed. 
A  punch-card  system  has  been  installed  to 
facilitate  the  handling  of  the  material,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  figures  for  1935-36  will 
be  available  shortly. 

Although  figures  on  causes  of  blindness 
among  pupils  in  schools  for  the  blind  have 


1  The  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind,  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  was  appointed  in  1929  to  study  the 
problems  of  statistics  of  blindness  and  the  blind  and 
make  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  such 
statistical  data.  Office  of  the  Secretary,  15  West 
1 6th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


been  collected  over  a  long  period  of  years, 
the  statistics  here  presented  are  felt  to  be 
much  more  reliable  than  those  of  earlier  stud¬ 
ies  for  several  reasons :  ( 1 )  They  are  based 
on  ophthalmological  examinations  recorded 
on  a  uniform  standard  blank;  (2)  the  data 
have  been  classified  by  one  person,  thereby 
securing  greater  consistency  and  uniformity 
than  would  be  possible  if  each  school  classi¬ 
fied  its  own  data;  and  (3)  the  classification 
used  is  a  two-fold  scheme  which  shows  both 
the  actual  eye  conditions  and  the  etiological 
factors  involved,  the  latter  being  of  prime 
importance  in  connection  with  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness.  Because  of  the  limitations 
of  space,  discussion  of  the  detail  of  these 
tabulations  has  been  omitted  here,  as  have 
the  details  of  the  cross-classification,  but 
complete  figures  may  be  had  upon  request. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  as  these 
studies  include  only  persons  of  school  age, 
83  per  cent  of  the  persons  studied  being 
under  twenty  years  of  age,  the  findings  can¬ 
not  be  taken  as  representative  of  causes  of 
blindness  in  the  total  blind  population.  In 
fact,  the  incidence  of  the  various  causes 
would  probably  be  entirely  different  in  any 
group  which  included  any  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  adults. 

In  addition  to  data  on  causes  of  blindness, 
the  appended  tables  present  data  on  degree 
of  vision  remaining,  present  age  of  pupils, 
and  age  at  onset  of  blindness.2 


2  Corresponding  figures  for  1933-34  will  be  found 
in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  December  14,  1935.  “The  Causes  of  Blindness 
in  Children”  by  Conrad  Berens,  M.D.,  C.  Edith 
Kerby,  and  Evelyn  C.  McKay. 
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Twenty-seven  school  groups,  located  in 
twenty  states  and  comprising  3,321  pupils, 
are  included  in  the  following  tabulations  for 
the  school  year,  1934-35.  The  Committee 
on  Statistics  of  the  Blind  makes  grateful 


acknowledgment  to  the  superintendents, 
ophthalmologists,  and  other  staff  members 
of  the  schools  for  the  blind  for  their  interest 
and  generous  co-operation  which  have  made 
the  studies  possible. 


Table  I.  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES  FOR  THE  BLIND  INCLUDED  IN  THE  STUDY,  1934-35 


Name  of  School 

All  schools — Total . 

Alabama  School  for  the  Blind1 . 

Alabama  School  for  the  Negro  Deaf  and  Blind1 . 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind . 

Arkansas  Colored  School  for  the  Blind . 

Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery  School  for  the  Blind . 

Chicago  Public  Schools,  Blind  Department . 

Braille  Classes,  Board  of  Education,  Cleveland,  Ohio . 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind2 . 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Negro  Blind . 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind1 . 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  (Department  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf)1 .  . 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind2 . 

Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind . 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind . 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind . 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

North  Carolina  State  School  for  the  Blind,  White . . 

North  Carolina  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  Colored  Department. 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind2 . 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind . 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind . 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind . 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  White1 . 

Texas  School  for  the  Blind . 

West  Virginia  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind . 


Number  of  Pupils 


Total 

Males 

Females 

3,32i 

1,883 

i,43S 

118 

66 

52 

32 

22 

10 

104 

64 

40 

15 

8 

7 

29 

18 

11 

75 

38 

37 

40 

19 

21 

229 

131 

98 

86 

5i 

35 

36 

25 

11 

75 

44 

3i 

33 

14 

19 

83 

47 

36 

86 

53 

33 

114 

63 

5i 

162 

97 

65 

148 

76 

72 

180 

96 

84 

94 

53 

4i 

236 

139 

97 

146 

77 

69 

250 

144 

106 

268 

133 

135 

m 

100 

74 

244 

158 

86 

no 

67 

43 

154 

80 

74 

1  Figures  for  school  year  I933-34* 

2  Not  including  sight-saving  class  pupils. 
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Table  IIa.  CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS— ETIOLOGICAL  CLASSIFICATION 


Etiological  Factors 

All  causes — Total . 

Infectious  Diseases . 

Diphtheria . 

Gonorrhea  (excluding  ophthalmia  neonatorum) . 

Measles . 

Meningitis . 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum . 

Scarlet  fever . 

Septicemia . 

Smallpox . 

Syphilis . 

Trachoma . 

Tuberculosis . 

Typhoid . 

Other  infections,  specified . 

Infections,  not  specified . 

Traumatic  and  Chemical  Injuries . 

Explosives . 

Play  or  sport . 

Household  activities . 

Street  and  traffic  accidents . 

Injuries  incidental  to  surgical  procedure . 

Birth  injuries . 

Other  non-industrial  injuries,  specified . 

Non-industrial  injuries,  not  specified . 

Industrial  injuries  (trauma) . 

Injuries,  not  specified . 

Toxic  Poisoning . 

Alcohol  (denatured,  etc.) . 

Other  toxic  poisonings,  specified . 

Neoplasms . 

N on-infectious  Systemic  Diseases . 

Nephritis  and  other  kidney  diseases . 

Non-inf ectious  diseases  of  the  central  nervous  system 

Other  systemic  diseases,  specified . 

Systemic  diseases,  not  specified . 

Congenital  and  Hereditary . 

Prenatal . 

Hereditary  and  familial . 

Consanguinity . 

Etiology  not  specified . 

Unknown  to  science . 

Undetermined  by  physician . 

Not  specified . 

(a)  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 


Per  Cent 

No.  OF 

of  Total 

Pupils 

Pupils 

3,32i 

100. 0 

986 

29.7 

3 

.  1 

11 

•3 

35 

1 . 1 

61 

1 . 8 

403 

12. 1 

9 

•  3 

14 

•4 

3 

.  1 

152 

4-6 

27 

.8 

24 

•7 

4 

.  1 

29 

•9 

211 

6.4 

271 

8.1 

66 

1-9 

83 

2-5 

5 

.2 

17 

•5 

2 

(a) 

7 

.2 

35 

1 .0 

5i 

1-5 

3 

.  1 

2 

(a) 

2 

(a) 

1 

(a) 

1 

(a) 

71 

2.1 

39 

1.2 

2 

(a) 

1 7 

•5 

15 

•4 

5 

.2 

1,603 

48.3 

1,206 

36.4 

386 

11 .6 

11 

3 

349 

10.5 

10 

•3 

273 

8.2 

66 

2.0 

n6 
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Table  IIb.  CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS— TOPOGRAPHICAL  CLASSIFICATION 

Per  Cent 
No.  of  of  Total 

Topographical  Factor  Pupils  Pupils 

All  causes — Total .  J, 321  100.0 

Eyeball .  1,027  30.9 

Hypertension  (glaucoma) .  3  .1 

Myopia .  107  3.2 

Other  refractive  errors,  specified .  70  2.1 

Refractive  errors,  not  specified .  2  (a) 

Amblyopia  ex  anopsia  (squint) .  8  .3 

Other  motor  anomalies,  specified .  1  (a) 

Motor  anomalies,  not  specified .  1  (a) 

Albinism .  51  1.6 

Anophthalmos  (excluding  surgical) .  11  .3 

Megalophthalmos .  210  6.3 

Microphthalmos .  73  2.2 

Aniridia . 31  .9 

Disorganized,  atrophic,  phthisic  eyeball .  302  9 .  o 

Other  developmental  and  degenerative  anomalies,  specified .  hi  3.3 

Developmental  and  degenerative  anomalies,  not  specified .  12  .4 

Panophthalmitis  and  endophthalmitis .  26  .8 

Other  affections  of  the  eyeball,  specified .  7  .2 

Affections  of  the  eyeball,  not  specified .  1  (a) 

Conjunctiva .  o  o 

Cornea . 496  14 . 9 

Interstitial  keratitis .  63  1.9 

Keratoconjunctivitis,  phlyctenular .  10  .3 

Keratitis,  not  specified .  18  .5 

Ulcerative  keratitis .  363  10.9 

Other  affections  of  the  cornea,  specified .  39  1.2 

Affections  of  the  cornea,  not  specified .  3  .1 

Iris  and  Ciliary  Body .  81  2.4 

Iridocyclitis .  72  2.1 

Iritis .  7  .2 

Other  affections  of  the  iris  and  ciliary,  specified .  1  (a) 

Affections  of  the  iris  and  ciliary,  not  specified .  1  (a) 

Crystalline  Lens .  557  16.8 

Lens  opacity  (cataract) .  513  15.5 

Dislocated  lens .  44  1.3 

Choroid  and  Retina .  464  14 . 0 

Choroiditis .  48  1.5 

Uveitis .  124  3.8 

Retinitis .  15  .5 

Disseminated  chorioretinitis .  146  4.4 

Detached  retina .  11  .3 

Retinal  degeneration  (including  retinitis  pigmentosa) .  101  3.0 

Other  affections  of  the  choroid  and  retina,  specified .  18  .5 

Affections  of  the  choroid  and  retina,  not  specified .  1  (a) 
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Table  IIb.  CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS— TOPOGRAPHICAL  CLASSIFICATION  ( Continued ) 


Per  Cent 
No.  of  of  Total 

Topographical  Factor  Pupils  Pupils 

Optic  Nerve .  376  17.4 

Optic  atrophy .  496  14.9 

Optic  neuritis .  36  1.2 

Neuroretinitis .  39  1.2 

Other  affections  of  the  optic  nerve,  specified .  4  .1 

Affections  of  the  optic  nerve,  not  specified .  1  (a) 

Vitreous  Humor .  4  0.1 

Tntra-ocular  hemorrhage .  2  (a) 

Opacities .  1  (a) 

Other  affections  of  the  vitreous  humor,  specified .  1  (a) 

Miscellaneous  and  ill-defined .  116  3.5 

Amblyopia,  undefined .  37  1.1 

Lesions,  not  specified .  79  2.4 

(a)  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 


Table  III.  DISTRIBUTION  BY  AMOUNT  OF  VISION  REMAINING 

No.  OF 

Pupils  Per  Cent 


All  schools — Total .  3,321  { a)  100.0 

Group  1  (total  blindness,  or  light  perception  only — less  than  2/200) .  1,271  38.3 

Group  2  (2/200  but  not  5/200) . 559  16.8 

Group  3  (5/200  but  not  10/200) .  443  13.4 

Group  4  (10/200  but  not  20/200) .  306  9.2 

Group  5  (20/200)  “borderline”  cases .  274  8.2 

Group  5a  (better  than  20/200  through  20/70) .  235  7. 1 

Group  5b  (better  than  20/70)  (b) .  129  3.9 

Not  reporting  vision  remaining .  104  3.1 

(a)  Includes  432  pupils  in  5  schools  reporting  1933-34  enrollment. 

(b)  Identical  with  “Not  blind”  group  in  Table  V. 
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Table  IV.  AGE  DISTRIBUTION 

Per  Cent 

Age  Group  No.  of  of  Total 

Present  Age  (as  of  June  i,  1935)  (a)  Pupils  Pupils 

All  Ages — Total .  3, 321  100.0 

Under  5  years .  16  0.5 

5  to  9  years .  447  13.4 

10  to  14  years .  1,132  34.1 

15  to  19  years .  1,161  35-0 

20  years  and  orer .  508  15.3 

Age  not  reported .  57  1.7 

(a)  as  of  June  1,  1934  for  the  432  pupils  in  5  schools  reporting  1933-34  enrollment. 

Table  V.  AGE  AT  ONSET  OF  BLINDNESS 

Per  Cent 
No.  of  of  Total 

Age  Group  Pupils  Pupils 

All  Ages — Total . . . .  3, 321  (a)  100.0 

Under  1  year .  1,997  601 

1  year .  114  3.4 

2  years .  104  3.1 

3  years .  112  3.4 

4  years .  86  2.6 

5  to  9  years .  373  11.3 

10  to  14  years .  180  5.4 

15  to  19  years. .  65  2.0 

20  years  and  over .  14  0.4 

Age  at  onset  of  blindness  not  reported .  147  4.4 

Not  blind  (b) .  129  3.9 


(a)  Includes  432  pupils  in  5  schools  reporting  1933-34  enrollment. 

(b)  Identical  with  vision  group  “better  than  20/70”  in  Table  III. 


RECENT  STATE  SURVEYS  OF  THE  BLIND 


By  Ralph  G.  Hurlin,  Ph.D. 


THE  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  direct 
attention  to  the  problems  involved  in 
enumerating  the  blind  population  by  review¬ 
ing  briefly  the  methods  and  some  of  the  find¬ 
ings  of  surveys  of  the  blind  which  have  been 
made  in  several  states  during  the  past  decade. 
The  number  of  such  surveys  is  small,  which 
may  be  an  indication  that  work  for  the  blind 
has  not  been  adequately  developed  in  most 
states.  This  appears  to  be  a  desirable  time 
to  examine  the  methods  which  have  been 
used  in  state  surveys,  because  it  is  probable 
that  a  good  many  states  will  undertake 
similar  investigations  within  the  next  few 
years. 

Several  circumstances  make  this  seem 
likely.  One  is  the  recent  rapid  expansion  of 
financial  assistance  to  the  blind  as  a  result 
of  the  Social  Security  legislation.  In  June, 
1:937,  nearly  36,000  blind  blind  persons  were 
being  aided  under  federal-state  programs  in 
twenty-seven  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  similar  plans  approved  but 
not  yet  in  operation  in  four  other  states,  and 
independent  state  programs  in  the  majority 
of  the  remaining  states.  A  large  proportion 
of  these  states  had  some  provision  for  aid  to 
the  blind  before  the  Social  Security  Act  was 
passed,  but  the  number  receiving  aid  has 
greatly  increased  as  a  result  of  the  federal 
legislation,  and  further  expansion  of  this 
aid  is  expected.  The  present  ratios  of  recipi¬ 
ents  of  aid  to  the  blind  to  total  population 
vary  widely.  As  this  aid  continues,  under  a 
program  intended  to  reach  all  blind  persons 
in  need  of  assistance,  it  will  be  desirable  to 
compare  the  number  of  blind  persons  as- 

Editor’s  Note — This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles.  The  second  will  appear  in  the  next  number 
of  the  Outlook. 


sisted  with  the  number  of  blind  persons  in 
each  state  rather  than  with  total  population. 

Although  the  federal  Social  Security  leg¬ 
islation  as  it  affects  the  blind  is  concerned 
only  with  the  provision  of  financial  assist¬ 
ance  for  those  in  need,  it  is  expected  to 
stimulate  increased  interest  in  other  services 
for  the  blind.  The  federal  law  requires  ad¬ 
ministration  or  supervision  of  blind  relief 
by  a  state  department.  Increased  concern  on 
the  part  of  state  agencies  with  problems  of 
assistance  should  lead  to  strengthening  facili¬ 
ties  for  other  work  with  the  blind,  particu¬ 
larly  for  work  in  prevention  of  blindness  and 
occupational  assistance  for  the  blind  desiring 
to  work. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  standard  state  law  for  aid  to  the 
blind  recommended  by  the  American  Public 
Welfare  Association,1  although  like  the  fed¬ 
eral  legislation  it  is  concerned  only  with  the 
provision  of  financial  assistance,  specifies  that 
one  of  the  duties  of  the  state  department 
supervising  the  administration  of  assistance 
to  the  needy  blind  shall  be  to  “develop,  or 
co-operate  with  other  agencies  in  developing, 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  the 
restoration  of  eyesight,  and  the  vocational  ad¬ 
justment  of  blind  persons.”  Further,  the 
standard  law  for  setting  up  a  state  depart¬ 
ment  of  welfare,  which  accompanies  the  law 
for  aid  to  the  blind,  provides  that  the  state  de¬ 
partment  shall  “develop  or  co-operate  with 
other  agencies  in  providing  services  to  the 
blind  including  the  prevention  of  blindness, 
the  location  of  blind  persons,  medical  service 
for  eye  conditions,  vocational  guidance  and 

1  Redraft  of  Bill  for  Aid  to  the  Blind,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1936. 
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training  of  the  blind,  placement  of  blind 
persons  in  employment,  instruction  of  the 
adult  blind  in  their  homes,  and  other  social 
services  to  blind  persons.” 

The  performance  of  these  services  makes 
reliable  information  concerning  the  extent 
of  blindness  and  knowledge  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  blind  population  necessary. 
It  is  needed  as  a  basis  for  legislation,  in  or¬ 
ganizing  and  conducting  these  activities,  and 
for  measurement  of  progress,  particularly 
in  programs  of  prevention. 

In  many  states  it  will  be  hoped  that,  in 
connection  with  the  population  census  of 
1940,  the  federal  Census  Bureau  will  obtain 
the  statistics  concerning  the  blind  population 
needed  by  the  state  agencies  for  the  blind, 
making  state  efforts  to  this  end  unnecessary. 
But  the  recent  attitude  of  the  Census  Bu¬ 
reau  officials  has  been  that  attempts  to  enu¬ 
merate  the  blind  in  the  course  of  a  general 
population  census  have  not  produced  reliable 
results  and  that  this  undertaking  should  be 
omitted  entirely  from  the  1940  census.  In 
1950,  as  in  earlier  censuses,  enumerators 
were  directed  to  identify  and  record  the 
names  of  blind  persons  in  each  household 
canvassed.  The  results  in  1930,  as  before, 
were  regarded  as  seriously  incomplete,  and 
the  Bureau  did  not  address  a  special  inquiry 
to  the  blind  persons  enumerated,  as  it  had 
done  after  the  three  previous  censuses.  The 
census  law  prohibits  divulging  any  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  individual  persons  obtained 
in  the  census,  which  has  prevented  the  Cen¬ 
sus  Bureau  from  supplying  state  agencies 
for  the  blind  with  the  names  of  the  blind 
persons  enumerated.  Therefore,  the  incom¬ 
plete  census  lists  have  not  been  of  use  to 
the  state  agencies,  and  relatively  little  value 
has  been  realized  from  the  attempt  to  enu¬ 
merate  the  blind  in  1930. 

If  the  Census  Bureau  does  not  change  its 
attitude  toward  a  census  of  the  blind,  as  it 
should  not  unless  means  can  be  devised  that 
make  probable  much  more  accurate  results 


than  those  obtained  in  previous  censuses,  the 
responsibility  for  providing  statistics  of 
blindness  is  left  to  the  state  agencies.  And 
even  though  the  enumeration  of  the  blind 
should  be  included  in  the  1940  population 
census,  the  results  could  not  become  available 
until  late  in  that  year  at  the  earliest,  whereas 
many  state  agencies  already  urgently  need 
reliable  statistics  for  guidance  of  their  activi¬ 
ties  for  the  blind  and  as  a  basis  for  new 
legislation. 

That  our  present  information  concerning 
the  extent  of  blindness  is  unsatisfactory  may 
be  illustrated  by  referring  to  the  statements 
on  this  point,  by  authorities  in  the  field,  in 
successive  editions  of  the  Social  Work  Year 
Book.  In  both  the  1929  and  1933  editions, 
Robert  B.  Irwin  cited  an  estimate  of  “about 
114,000  blind  persons  in  the  United  States,” 
mentioning  in  the  1933  article  that  this  esti¬ 
mate  was  much  higher  than  the  number  of 
blind  persons  enumerated  in  the  1930  cen¬ 
sus.  In  the  1935  edition,  Edward  E.  Allen 
does  not  attempt  to  indicate  the  full  extent 
of  blindness  but  says  only  that  the  census 
of  1930  returned  63,489  persons  as  blind. 
In  1937,  Harry  E.  Best  places  the  number 
of  blind  persons  at  “something  like  100,000.” 
These  statements  reflect  the  fact  that  we  now 
have  no  statistics  of  blindness  for  this  coun¬ 
try  which  can  be  accepted  either  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  measurement  of  changes  in  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  blindness  over  any  period  of  time 
or  for  geographical  comparisons.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  enumeration  of  the  blind 
presents  large  difficulties  and  requires  great 
precaution  if  even  reasonably  accurate  re¬ 
sults  are  to  be  obtained. 

In  considering  the  state  surveys,  it  must 
be  recognized  that  the  production  of  statis¬ 
tics  is  not  always  a  primary  object.  The  state 
agency  may  aim  only  to  obtain  enough  in¬ 
formation  to  give  some  help  in  guiding  ac¬ 
tivities  and  in  interpreting  its  services  to 
the  public,  without  striving  for  a  degree  of 
completeness  and  accuracy  which  justifies 
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acceptance  of  the  results  as  reliable  meas¬ 
urements.  Usually,  however,  the  purpose  is 
to  identify  and  classify  the  entire  blind  popu¬ 
lation.  This  is  necessary  if  the  results  are 
to  be  depended  upon  as  a  basis  for  com¬ 
puting  rates,  for  comparisons  with  other 
states,  or  for  time  comparisons. 

I.  Survey  of  the  Blind  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  1937 

The  most  recent  state  survey  of  the  blind 
is  that  completed  in  Washington  early  this 
year.  It  is  of  special  interest  because  of  the 
important  part  which  the  Junior  State  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Women’s  Clubs  had  in  conduct¬ 
ing  it.  The  Federation  sponsored  the  un¬ 
dertaking,  and  supplied  both  the  state-wide 
organization  for  conducting  the  inquiry  and 
the  field  workers  who  obtained  the  detailed 
information  concerning  blind  persons  not  al¬ 
ready  known  to  the  state  agency  as  recipi¬ 
ents  of  aid  for  the  blind.  The  survey  was 
made,  however,  for  and  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind  of 
the  State  Department  of  Social  Security,  as 
the  recently  reorganized  state  welfare  de¬ 
partment  is  called. 

The  results  of  this  study  and  some  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  methods  are  presented  in  a 
mimeographed  report,  entitled  Survey  of  the 
Blind  in  the  State  of  Washington,  issued  by 
the  State  Department  in  May,  1937.  The 
methods,  however,  are  indicated  more  fully 
in  the  manual  prepared  for  the  survey  enu¬ 
merators  and  the  instructions  to  the  local 
committees  on  the  survey. 

Purpose — The  purpose  of  the  survey  was 
to  obtain  a  complete  census  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  the  state  and  compile  information 
concerning  their  needs  which  would  assist 
in  planning  an  adequate  state  program  for 
the  blind. 

Definition  of  blindness — A  blind  person 
was  defined  for  the  purpose  of  the  survey 
as  any  person  whose  eyesight  is  so  impaired 


that  he  is  unable  to  read  even  with  the  aid 
of  glasses.  This  is  essentially  the  same  defini¬ 
tion  of  blindness  as  that  which  has  been  used 
in  the  federal  censuses.  But  in  this  census, 
the  enumerators  were  required  to  differ¬ 
entiate  between  three  degrees  of  blindness, 
the  three  categories  being:  ( a )  Totally 
blind,  ( b )  light  perception  only,  and  ( c ) 
partially  blind,  the  latter  group  including 
those  having  more  than  light  perception  but 
unable  to  read  with  the  aid  of  glasses.  This 
differentiation  is  highly  desirable  because 
it  supplies  more  definite  information,  and  it 
should  tend  to  increase  the  completeness  of 
reporting  for  the  blind  who  have  form  per¬ 
ception  but  cannot  see  to  read.  Even  when 
this  classification  is  required,  enumerators’ 
judgments  will  vary  as  to  who,  among  those 
who  have  some  vision,  should  be  included  as 
blind,  but  the  variation  is  likely  to  be  re¬ 
duced  materially  over  that  which  occurs  when 
no  differentiation  is  attempted. 

Locating  the  blind — This  is  the  essential 
step  in  any  census  of  the  blind  population. 
In  the  federal  censuses  it  has  been  attempted 
through  a  house-to-house  canvass,  which  is 
usually  too  expensive  for  a  special  survey 
of  the  blind.  The  federal  censuses  have  failed 
to  give  good  results,  because,  with  numerous 
questions  to  be  asked,  those  concerning 
blindness  have  often  been  ignored  or  have 
been  given  inadequate  attention.  The  alterna¬ 
tive  method  usually  used  in  state  surveys  is 
to  obtain  in  some  way  a  general  reporting  of 
the  names  of  blind  persons,  then  to  canvass 
these  persons  to  insure  that  they  come  within 
the  definition  of  blindness  and  obtain  the  de¬ 
sired  schedule  of  information  concerning 
them. 

In  this  case  the  task  of  finding  the  blind 
not  already  known  to  the  state  agency  was 
assumed  by  the  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs.  State  and  County  Committees  on  the 
Blind  Survey  were  appointed.  County  com¬ 
mittees  obtained  local  publicity  concerning 
the  inquiry  and  distributed,  through  various 
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organizations  in  the  community,  cards  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  local  committee,  on  which 
the  names  of  blind  persons  might  be  re¬ 
ported.  The  report  of  the  study  gives  little 
information  as  to  how  widely  these  cards 
were  distributed  or  the  relative  effectiveness 
of  the  assistance  obtained  from  different 
groups.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  this  step  varied  considerably 
from  county  to  county.  The  report  states 
that  cards  were  distributed  to  churches, 
lodges,  clubs,  and  schools,  as  one  means  of 
securing  the  names  and  addresses  of  blind 
persons.  Newspapers  and  radio  stations  co¬ 
operated  by  announcing  the  survey  and  re¬ 
questing  the  reporting  of  names.  The  in¬ 
structions  to  local  chairmen,  it  may  be  noted, 
listed  fifty-four  groups  or  officials  from  which 
assistance  in  distributing  cards  might  be 
sought,  including  oculists,  optometrists,  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  care  of  the  blind,  relief  and  other 
welfare  agencies,  police,  and  postmasters. 

Canvass  of  the  reported  blind — The  names 
of  blind  persons  returned  were  checked  for 
duplicates,  sorted  geographically,  and  en¬ 
tered  on  individual  schedules.  The  enumera¬ 
tors  were  evidently  volunteers  from  the  fed¬ 
erated  clubs.  They  were  supplied  with 
mimeographed  instructions  and  cautioned  to 
return  completely  filled  schedules.  The  can¬ 
vass  was  begun  in  November,  1936,  and 
completed  early  this  year.  The  state  depart¬ 
ment  supplied  the  information  for  persons 
receiving  blind  aid,  which,  the  report  indi¬ 
cates,  were  three-fifths  of  those  for  whom 
schedules  were  returned. 

Schedule — Mimeographed  on  one  side  of 
a  letter-sized  sheet,  the  schedule  contained 
twenty-four  numbered  questions,  some  of 
which  were  subdivided.  The  schedule  was 
not  too  long  or  too  involved  for  an  inter¬ 
view  of  reasonable  length  or  for  use  by 
volunteer  enumerators.  Each  item  was  briefly 
explained  in  mimeographed  instructions. 

Two  questions  related  to  the  Talking 
Book.  Of  importance  in  themselves,  they 


were  suggested  as  a  means  of  introducing 
the  enumerators’  interviews. 

Statistical  results — The  completed  sched¬ 
ules  were  tabulated  by  the  state  department, 
which  also  prepared  the  report. 

The  survey  fell  considerably  short  of  the 
objective  of  enumerating  every  blind  per¬ 
son  in  the  state.  The  total  number  of  sched¬ 
ules  of  blind  persons  returned  was  1,545, 
of  which,  unhappily,  175,  the  total  from 
Spokane  County,  came  in  after  the  tabu¬ 
lations  had  been  made.  The  detailed  statistics 
are,  therefore,  based  on  a  total  of  only  1,370 
schedules. 

The  enumeration  in  Seattle  was  incom¬ 
plete,  it  was  thought,  by  200,  or  about  half, 
and  the  completeness  for  the  rest  of  the  state 
was  estimated  at  90  per  cent.  On  these  as¬ 
sumptions  the  probable  total  number  of  blind 
for  the  state  is  estimated  at  1,900,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  1930  census  figure,  for  the 
same  definition  of  blindness,  of  only  792. 
The  estimated  total  gives  a  rate  for  Wash¬ 
ington  of  1. 15  blind  persons  per  1,000  popu¬ 
lation.  In  June,  1937,  the  state  agency  was 
giving  financial  aid  to  765  blind  persons,  or 
to  40  per  cent  of  the  estimated  total. 

Other  statistical  results,  representing  the 
1,370  schedules  tabulated,  may  be  indicated 
only  briefly  here.  Applying  as  they  do  to  less 
than  three-fourths  of  the  assumed  total,  they 
must  be  accepted  with  reservation,  yet  they 
deserve  attention  as  probably  applying  to  a 
larger  portion  of  the  total  blind  population 
than  most  such  figures. 

Rates  of  blindness,  computed  from  the  in¬ 
complete  data,  are  shown  by  counties,  with 
due  caution  as  to  reliability  of  comparisons. 
The  rates  for  half  of  the  counties  are  over 
one  per  1,000.  The  highest,  for  Lewis 
County,  was  2.12. 

About  62  per  cent  of  the  tabulated  blind 
were  males,  as  against  53  per  cent  in  the  total 
population.  Relatively  high  incidence  was 
found  for  Indians,  although  the  returns  were 
regarded  as  incomplete  for  them. 
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Only  two  blind  persons  under  five  years 
of  age  were  reported,  which  suggests  that 
the  methods  of  locating  the  blind  were  not 
adequate  for  this  age  group  at  least.  Only 
no,  or  8  per  cent  of  the  total  were  under 
fifteen  years,  23  per  cent  were  from  sixteen 
to  fifty  years,  and  two-thirds  were  fifty  or 
over. 

Concerning  degree  of  blindness  the  results 
were:  totally -blind,  560;  light  perception 
only,  430;  partially  blind,  350;  with  no  in¬ 
formation  recorded  for  40  persons.  Attempt 
was  not  made  in  this  survey  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  causes  of  blindness,  beyond 
ascertaining  the  number  blind  from  birth, 
which  was  121,  and  blind  as  a  result  of  in¬ 
dustrial  or  other  accident,  namely  160. 

Blind  relief  was  being  received  by  771, 
old  age  relief  by  84,  and  other  relief  by  45, 
making  a  total  of  66  per  cent  of  those  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  tabulations  receiving  some 
form  of  relief,  and  this  question  was  not 
answered  for  11  per  cent. 

It  is  surprising  that  only  92  persons  were 
reported  as  using  the  Talking  Book,  whereas 
200  of  the  machines  were  assumed  to  be  in 
use  in  the  state.  This  may  reflect  inadequacy 
of  the  individual  inquiries. 

Although  not  complete  and  in  other  re¬ 
spects  less  adequate  than  might  be  expected 
with  paid  enumerators,  or  even  with  more 
elaborate  facilities  for  supervision,  the 
Washington  survey  represents  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  experiment,  which  should 
be  studied  carefully  by  other  states  con¬ 
templating  such  a  survey. 

All  diagnostic  effort  or  treatment  evalua¬ 
tion  is  extraordinarily  complicated,  tentative, 
and  flexible,  and  is  understood  as  such  by  the 
well-trained  reader  or  writer  of  records.  The 
difficulty  is  not  in  recording  clearly  but  in 
learning  to  think  clearly,  and  no  record  can  be 
said  to  be  professional  until  our  fragmentary 
and  imperfect  diagnostic  thinking  is  in¬ 
cluded — Gordon  Hamilton. 


FEDERAL  STAND  CONCESSIONS 

The  following  state  agencies  have  been 
designated  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  to  administer  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act  (providing  for  stand  concessions  to  blind 
persons  in  Federal  buildings)  in  their  re¬ 
spective  states : 

Arizona.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service, 
Room  200,  Arizona  State  Building, 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 

District  0}  Columbia.  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Service,  1712  H  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Iowa.  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  State 
House,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

New  Jersey.  Commission  for  the  Blind,  1060 
Broad  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

North  Dakota.  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Service,  University  Station,  P.  O.  Box 
BB,  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota. 

Oklahoma.  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind, 
State  Capitol  Building,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma. 

Oregon.  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Blind  Trades  School,  8435  N.  E.  Glisan, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Utah.  Adult  Division  of  the  Utah  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind,  138  South  Second 
East,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Washington.  Division  for  the  Blind,  State 
Department  of  Social  Security,  Olympia, 
Washington. 

Wyoming.  State  Division  for  Deaf  and 
Blind,  State  Capitol,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

These  are  in  addition  to  the  eighteen  states 
of  which  the  designated  state  agencies  were 
listed  in  the  February  issue  of  the  Outlook. 
A  blind  person  who  wishes  to  secure  a  stand 
concession  in  a  Federal  building  should  apply 
directly  to  the  designated  agency  in  his  state. 

Twenty-one  states  still  remain  which  have 
no  designated  agency,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this 
will  soon  be  remedied. 
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LAURA  BRIDGMAN  CENTENARY 

“On  the  fourth  of  October,  1837,  they 
brought  her  to  the  Institution.”  It  was  in 
these  simple  works  that  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe  described  the  coming  of  Laura  Bridg¬ 
man  to  Perkins  Institution — an  event  now 
recognized  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  world 
for  those  victims  of  a  double  handicap,  the 
deaf-blind. 

The  story  of  Laura  Bridgman  is  too  well 
known  to  need  rehearsal  here.  Dr.  Howe’s 
genius  found  means  to  unlock  the  world  of 
language  for  her,  and  the  methods  which 
he  devised  in  this  pioneer  undertaking  blazed 
the  trail  for  all  later  efforts  in  the  education 
of  the  deaf-blind. 

One  hundred  years  of  progress  have  inter¬ 
vened — progress  which  has  made  possible 
improved  devices,  more  varied  methods,  and 
increased  facilities  for  these  doubly  handi¬ 
capped  “children  of  the  silent  night” ;  but, 
Dr.  Howe’s  goal  for  Laura  Bridgman — that 
she  might  be  “happily  brought  at  last  into 
easy  and  free  relationship  with  her  fellow- 
creatures,  and  made  one  of  the  human  fam¬ 
ily” — remains  the  goal  today. 

It  is  fitting  that  Perkins  Institution  which 
has  always  been  associated  with  the  foremost 
in  the  care  and  education  of  the  deaf-blind 


should  mark  the  centenary  of  Laura  Bridg¬ 
man’s  coming;  and  it  is  equally  fitting  that 
this  Commemoration  should  be  the  occasion 
of  Perkins’  effort  to  provide,  through  en¬ 
dowment,  greater  means  and  more  generous 
facilities  by  which  that  world  which  was 
opened  to  Laura  Bridgman  a  century  ago 
may  be  opened  to  all  the  deaf-blind  children 
of  the  nation  in  the  present  day. 

E.  C.  McK. 

A  MILESTONE  IN  EDUCATION 

During  the  past  few  months,  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind  has  been  separated  from  that 
of  the  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  and 
the  deaf  and  blind  pupils  moved  from  Boul¬ 
der  to  the  new  quarters  in  Great  Falls. 

This  recalls  the  practice  current  a  gen¬ 
eration  ago,  in  the  more  sparsely  settled  parts 
of  this  country,  of  combining  under  the  same 
direction  schools  for  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and 
the  feeble-minded  under  such  titles  as  “State 
School  for  Defective  Youth.”  Gradually 
these  schools  were  disintegrated  into  separate 
schools,  first  separating  the  feeble-minded 
from  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  and  later  sepa¬ 
rating  the  blind  from  the  deaf.  If  our  mem¬ 
ory  serves  right,  this  change  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Montana  School  marks  the  end 
of  these  triple  alliances  which  serve  little  good 
purpose  except  some  apparent  economy  in 
the  cost  of  administation. 

R.  B.  I. 


SHERMAN  C.  SWIFT  HONORED 

Sherman  C.  Swift,  Librarian  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  was 
recently  awarded  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  by  McGill  University,  in  recognition 
of  his  “work  as  librarian  and  editor  of  the 
Braille  Courier,  and  for  general  work 
amongst  the  blind.” 


FO  UN  DA  77  ON  A  CTI VI  TIES 

News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


SCHOLARSHIP  AWARDS 

The  Scholarship  Committee  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  approved 
the  renewal  for  another  year  of  scholarship 
grants  to  the  following  students :  Gladys 
Anderson,  Ohio;  Troy  Couey,  Oklahoma; 
Robert  L.  Day,  New  York;  Cecil  Hartselle, 
Indiana;  Helen  Kaploniak,  New  Jersey; 
Dallas  W.  Lynn,  North  Carolina;  Anthony 
Nello  Manone,  Pennsylvania;  Dorothy  M. 
McCutchan,  Iowa ;  Prudence  Patterson, 
New  York;  Diedrich  Ramke,  Louisiana; 
James  L.  Soderberg,  Wisconsin;  and  has 
selected  from  among  many  applicants  the 
following  additional  persons  to  receive  schol¬ 
arships:  Maxine  Ball,  New  York;  Ernest 
Bechtol,  Ohio;  Frances  Ruth  Davidson, 
Illinois;  Annette  Dinsmore,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Charles  B.  Hayes  Memorial  scholar¬ 
ship,  given  this  year  for  the  first  time,  was 
awarded  to  John  W.  Lewis,  Jr.,  of  Georgia. 

In  addition  to  these  established  scholar¬ 
ships,  grants-in-aid  for  training  in  social 
work  have  been  made  to  the  following : 
James  Penland,  North  Carolina;  William 
Lewis,  North  Carolina;  Bradley  Williams, 
North  Carolina. 

HELEN  KELLER  TRIBUTE 

A  number  of  friends  of  Helen  Keller  have 
suggested  that  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  her 
first  meeting  with  her  teacher,  the  late  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy,  should  not  be  permitted  to 
slip  by  unnoticed. 

Helen  Keller  calls  this  first  meeting,  which 
occurred  just  fifty  years  ago  on  March  3, 
1887,  the  greatest  day  of  her  life.  “I  am 
filled  with  wonder,”  she  writes,  “when  I 
consider  the  immeasurable  contrast  between 
the  two  lives  it  connects.” 

Plans  have  been  made  by  the  Foundation 
for  a  nation-wide  celebration  commemorat¬ 


ing  this  anniversary  in  the  form  of  a  tribute 
to  these  two  illustrious  American  women, 
Helen  Keller  and  her  Teacher. 

The  celebration  will  be  inaugurated  with 
a  concert  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York  City 
on  the  evening  of  October  23.  Sergei  Rach¬ 
maninoff,  world-renowned  pianist,  and  the 
entire  Philadelphia  Orchestra  will  play  be¬ 
fore  an  audience  which  promises,  from  pres¬ 
ent  indications,  to  be  both  large  and  brilliant. 

Continuing  through  the  balance  of  this 
year,  the  celebration  will  center  on  March  3, 
1938,  which  will  be  known  as  “Helen  Keller 
Day,”  with  a  dinner  in  New  York  and  simi¬ 
lar  dinners  or  other  appropriate  events  in 
Miss  Keller’s  honor  in  many  communities 
across  the  country. 

Co-operation  in  this  tribute  has  been  na¬ 
tion-wide,  and  a  committee  is  being  organ¬ 
ized.  Thirty-three  nationally  known  men  and 
women — among  them  Lowell  Thomas,  Felix 
M.  Warburg,  Alfred  E.  Smith,  Cordell  Hull, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  General  Pershing,  and 
Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge — have  agreed  to  serve 
as  Endorsers  of  the  Celebration,  and  476 
distinguished  state  leaders,  representing  every 
state  in  the  Union,  have  agreed  to  act  as 
Sponsors. 

The  endorsement  of  national  organizations 
is  being  secured.  So  far,  among  others,  na¬ 
tional  endorsements  have  been  received  from 
the  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 
Knights  of  Columbus,  Girl  Scouts,  Boy 
Scouts,  Lions’  International,  and  the  National 
Education  Association. 

Public  school  officials  are  showing  a  great 
interest  in  the  occasion,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  Tribute  will  do  much  to  create  a  new  un¬ 
derstanding  and  appreciation  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  blind  on  the  part  of  America’s 
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youth.  Some  progress  has  also  been  made  in 
contacting  the  churches  so  that  special  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  given  the  celebration  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  preceding  March  3,  1938.  Radio  and 
screen  officials  are  assuring  the  Committee 
of  their  co-operation. 

The  purpose  of  the  celebration  is  four¬ 
fold:  To  honor  all  who  achieve  lives  of 
happiness  and  usefulness  in  the  face  of  great 
obstacles,  of  whom  Helen  Keller  is  a  shining 
example ;  to  acknowledge  the  unselfish  de¬ 
votion  of  all  who  labor  to  bring  light  to  those 
who  walk  in  darkness,  of  whom  Mrs.  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy  was  among  the  greatest;  to 
bring  to  the  seeing  people  of  America  a 
potent  realization  of  the  problems  of  the 
blind  and  the  methods  of  meeting  these  prob¬ 
lems  ;  and  lastly,  as  a  by-product,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  interest  aroused  will  make  possible 
the  completion  of  a  dream  very  close  to 
Helen  Keller’s  heart,  the  Helen  Keller  En¬ 
dowment  Fund  for  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Tribute  to  Helen  Keller  consists  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Harvey  D.  Gibson,  Chairman,  Mrs. 
August  Belmont,  Bainbridge  Colby,  F. 
Trubee  Davison,  M.  C.  Migel,  Richard  L. 
Morris,  G.  A.  Pfeiffer,  Mrs.  Isabel  Dodge 
Sloane,  Owen  D.  Young,  and  William  Zieg¬ 
ler,  Jr. 

NEW  STAFF  MEMBERS 

Three  new  members  have  been  added  to 
the  Foundation  staff  during  recent  months. 

Dr.  F.  Fraser  Bond  came  to  the  Founda¬ 
tion  early  this  year  as  Director  of  Public 
Information.  His  previous  experience  in¬ 
cludes  seven  years  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  New  York  Times  and  a  similar  period 
as  Professor  of  Journalism  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  Among  his  published  writings  are 
the  following  books :  Mr.  Miller  of  the  Times 
(1931)  ;  Breaking  Into  Print  (1932)  ;  You 
Can  Write  (1934)  ;  and,  most  recently,  Give 
Yourself  Background ,  which  made  the  na¬ 


tional  ‘Test-seller”  list  in  June.  Dr.  Bond 
has  been  on  leave  of  absence  during  the 
summer  but  returned  to  the  Foundation  on 
October  1. 

Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  already  well  known  to 
workers  for  the  blind,  joined  the  Founda¬ 
tion  staff  as  Assistant  Director  on  June  1, 
succeeding  Mr.  Eber  L.  Palmer.  Dr.  Potts 
was  for  eight  years  Supervising  Principal  of 
the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  during 
which  time  he  took  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
in  educational  administration  at  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University.  In  1933  he  was  appointed 
to  the  superintendency  of  the  Idaho  State 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  where  he 
remained  until  early  in  1937.  In  addition  to 
his  duties  as  Assistant  Director,  Dr.  Potts 
will  edit  The  Teachers  Forum  and  serve  as 
consultant  in  matters  relating  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  young  blind. 

Mr.  MacEnnis  Moore  has  been  appointed 
Field  Representative  beginning  October  1. 
He  comes  to  the  Foundation  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Travelers’  Aid  Societies 
where  he  was  Staff  Associate,  serving  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  Care  of  the  Transient  and 
Homeless.  His  previous  experience  includes 
publicity  work  with  the  Wisconsin  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  Association  and  with  the  Seattle 
Community  Fund,  and  administrative  work 
with  the  Washington  State  Emergency  Relief 
Administration.  Mr.  Moore  is  Vice-Chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Social  Work  Publicity 
Council  and  a  member  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Social  Workers. 

TALKING  BOOK  MACHINES  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

The  WPA  project  for  the  manufacture  of 
Talking  Book  machines  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Foundation  recently  received 
an  additional  grant,  making  possible  the  con¬ 
struction  of  two  thousand  more  electric 
Talking  Book  machines.  This  will  bring  the 
total  number  produced  by  this  project  to 
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seventeen  thousand.  The  machines  so  con¬ 
structed  are  allotted  among  the  States  in  the 
proportion  which  their  population  bears  to 
the  general  population  of  the  country.  For 
example,  if  a  State  has  a  population  equal 
to  one-twentieth  of  the  population  of  the  en¬ 
tire  country,  it  is  entitled  to  receive  one- 
twentieth  of  the  Talking  Book  machines 
made  on  the  project. 

These  machines  are  loaned  to  a  library  or 
a  state  commission  in  each  state,  and  that 
agency  in  turn  lends  the  machines  to  blind 
people  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  them 
for  themselves.  Blind  people  who  need  a 
Talking  Book  machine  and  cannot  afford 
to  buy  one  should  make  immediate  applica¬ 
tion  either  to  the  agency  in  their  state  han¬ 
dling  the  machines  or  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Applications  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Foundation  will  be  transmitted 
promptly  to  the  proper  authorities.  Action 
in  this  matter  should  be  taken  promptly.  If 
you  know  a  blind  person  who  should  have 
one  of  these  machines  and  who  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  purchase  one,  please  write  the 
Foundation  at  once,  and  ask  the  blind  per¬ 
son  to  write  also. 

This  project  had  not  been  in  operation 
very  long  before  it  became  evident  to  the 
Foundation  that  some  of  the  work  could  be 
done  by  blind  people.  Five  or  six  sightless 
persons  were  taken  on  first  to  do  testing 
work.  Later  others  were  tried  in  the  assem¬ 
bly  line,  and  the  proportion  was  gradually 
increased  until  at  one  time  one  hundred  of 
the  two  hundred  employees  were  blind.  This 
was  a  great  boon  to  these  men  as  some  of 
them  had  been  out  of  work  for  upwards  of 
ten  years. 

BRAILLE  TYPEWRITERS 

A  new  supply  of  Foundation  braille  type¬ 
writers  is  in  process  of  manufacture,  and  it 
is  expected  that  these  machines  will  be  ready 
for  distribution  by  October  25  or  there¬ 
abouts. 


OUTLOOK  INDEX 

An  index  to  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind , 
Volumes  XXVI  to  XXX  inclusive,  has  been 
published  by  the  Foundation  to  supplement 
the  index  of  the  first  twenty-five  volumes, 
issued  in  1932.  Copies  may  be  had  on  re¬ 
quest. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  PROGRAM 

A  Division  for  the  Blind  under  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  South  Carolina.  The  Division 
is  set  up  as  a  separate  unit,  with  an  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  of  five  members  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  blind  of  the  state.  The 
members  of  the  Council  are:  Mr.  Walter  F. 
Going,  of  Columbia,  Chairman;  Dr.  J.  Nel¬ 
son  Frierson,  of  Columbia,  Secretary;  Judge 
Demus  Jones,  of  Greenwood;  Mrs.  Augus¬ 
tine  T.  Smythe,  of  Charleston;  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Newton,  of  Greenville.  Mrs.  Anne 
B.  O wings  has  been  appointed  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Division,  and  it  is  expected 
that  a  medical  social  worker,  a  junior  case 
worker,  home  teachers,  and  an  employment 
agent  will  soon  be  engaged. 

The  program  to  be  carried  out  will  in¬ 
clude  :  ( 1 )  Compiling  and  maintaining  a 
complete  register  of  the  blind  and  near 
blind;  (2)  determining  their  needs;  (3) 
promoting  measures  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness,  inaugurating  sight-saving  classes 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  and  pro¬ 
viding  medical  service  for  the  restoration  of 
sight;  (4)  proving  for  the  re-education,  in¬ 
dustrial  training,  and  employment  of  the 
adult  blind;  (5)  promoting  home  teaching 
and  home  industries;  (6)  marketing  mer¬ 
chandise  made  by  the  blind  workers ;  (7)  ar¬ 
ranging  for  proper  recreation  for  the  blind; 
(8)  co-ordinating  all  activities  in  the  state 
in  behalf  of  the  blind — preschool  age,  school 
age,  adults,  and  aged;  (9)  co-operating  in 
the  administration  of  financial  aid  to  the 
blind. 
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EMMA  RITTENHOUSE  DELFINO 

The  career  of  Mrs.  Delfino,  which  has 
just  ended,  was  a  useful  and  interesting  one. 
After  teaching  in  the  schools  of  her  native 
city  of  Philadelphia  for  a  few  years,  she 
studied  librarianship  “on  the  job,”  being 
promoted  from  one  department  to  another 
until  she  headed  the  city’s  traveling  libraries. 
Such  varied  experience  had  broadened  her 
outlook ;  but  nothing  fully  satisfied  her  until 
she  entered  our  field,  and  until  her  death 
last  June,  thirty-eight  years  afterward,  she 
was  still  devotedly  serving  it. 

This  career  began  in  1899.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind 
had  just  made  arrangements  with  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Free  Library  by  which  the  Library 
was  to  take  over  the  embossed  books  for 
local  circulation,  the  Society  itself  continu¬ 
ing  to  meet  the  expense  of  their  outside  dis¬ 
tribution.  Though  this  was  pioneering  work 
for  our  young  librarian,  she  eagerly  took 
charge  of  it,  applied  to  us  at  the  Overbrook 
school  for  such  books  in  any  of  the  four  em¬ 
bossed  systems  then  in  use  as  we  could 
spare — Line  Letter,  New  York  Point,  Amer¬ 
ican  Braille,  and  Moon — received  a  wagon¬ 
load  of  them,  and  invited  us  to  visit  her  new 
enterprise. 

Thereafter  we  rarely  went  to  town  with¬ 
out  calling  upon  her.  We  found  her  full  of 
enthusiasm  and  with  a  vital  and  attractive 
personality.  She,  on  her  part,  called  often  on 
us,  attending  all  our  special  functions  and 
even  serving  occasional  pupils  as  guide  to 
lectures  and  entertainments  elsewhere. 
Among  these  pupils  was  a  young  man  who 
was  so  eager  to  hear  every  possible  univer¬ 
sity  extension  lecture  that  the  two  attended 
courses  for  several  winters,  with  the  result 
that  they  felt  drawn  to  “take  the  long  path” 


together.  The  young  man  was  our  energetic 
Field  Officer  who  has  since  become  Over¬ 
brook’s  outstanding  graduate — Liborio  Del¬ 
fino.  Now,  a  natural  modesty  was  one  of  his 
many  attractions,  and,  since  the  accident 
which  had  taken  his  eyes  had  taken  an  arm 
too,  he  doubted  his  right  to  share  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  marriage;  so  he  deliberated 
some  and  consulted  his  intimate  friends,  most 
of  whom  not  only  approved  of  the  step  but 
encouraged  it.  Finally  one  of  them,  who  was 
a  vicar,  married  the  couple,  while  I,  another 
of  them,  went  on  from  Boston  to  be  best 
man.  The  couple  began  housekeeping  in  an 
apartment  above  the  rooms  where  Principle 
Burritt  placed  Mr.  Delfino  in  charge  of  a 
city  Salesroom  and  Exchange  for  the  insti¬ 
tution;  and  thence  Mrs.  Delfino  went  daily 
to  her  work  at  the  library. 

The  bulk  of  the  books  in  her  department 
were  originally  in  Moon  type,  that  system 
which  time  has  shown  to  be  best  for  those 
to  learn  who  are  well  along  in  years — and 
that  means  the  majority.  Its  greatest  lack, 
however,  was  in  variety  of  subject  matter, 
they  then  being  largely  religious  and  evan¬ 
gelical.  I  say  then,  because  after  Mrs.  Del¬ 
fino  had  been  bombarded  for  fiction  in  this 
type,  she,  and  others  of  the  Home  Teaching 
Society,  crusaded  for  funds  and  had  em¬ 
bossed  by  the  Moon  Society  of  England  such 
stories  as  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch , 
at  the  time  new  and  popular.  Her  circula¬ 
tion  of  Moon  books  immediately  jumped, 
and  for  years  led  that  of  all  the  school  sys¬ 
tems  combined.  Meanwhile,  the  Moon  So¬ 
ciety  having  followed  with  more  fiction,  our 
other  regional  libraries  began  importing  so 
many  Moon  books  that  America  has  become 
the  chief  customer  for  them. 

Mrs.  Delfino  early  learned  from  visitors 
to  her  library  that  many  old  people  with 
failing  eyesight,  who  could  still  read  a  clear, 
black  type,  yearned  for  books  so  printed; 
and  for  these  she  kept  samples  of  everything 
there  was,  especially  of  a  small  growing  shelf 
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of  booklets  published  in  New  York.  Then, 
when  she  had  transferred  her  department  to 
the  splendid  new  building  of  the  Free  Li¬ 
brary  of  Philadelphia,  she  put  into  practice 
another  idea — that  of  having  an  assistant 
who,  being  herself  blind,  extremely  capable 
and  pleasing,  should  demonstrate  to  the  con¬ 
stant  flow  of  visitors  how  blind  people  read, 
write  with  pencil,  typewrite,  and  do  other 
things  generally.  There  were  few  important 
visitors  to  the  library  who  were  not  corralled 
into  her  department  and  who  were  not  well 
repaid  for  the  call  by  what  they  saw  and 
learned  under  Mrs.  Delfino’s  contagious  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  her  work  and  for  the  cause  of 
the  blind. 

She  was  ever  alert  to  help  along  individual 
blind  persons.  She  kept  in  touch  with  the  ex¬ 
pupils  of  the  school,  especially  the  girls,  and 
helped  them  to  little  gainful  jobs  which  they 
could  do  well,  such  as  the  selling  of  wanted 
articles.  She,  herself,  more  than  once  sold, 
at  conventions  and  among  her  friends, 
abalone  shell  jewelry  for  one  of  her  charges. 

It  was  among  her  later  activities  that  she 
initiated  the  giving,  by  Temple  University, 
of  honorary  degrees  to  Helen  Keller  and 
to  Mrs.  Macy.  And  in  this,  as  in  all  she  did, 
she  was  so  unconsciously  selfless  that  she 
was  hardly  recognized  as  the  originator  of 
her  achievements. 

She  was  a  life  member  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  at  whose  meetings  she 
often  presented  a  paper,  a  director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society,  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  and 
a  member  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind.  She  never  failed  to 
see  that  her  husband  attended  the  profes¬ 
sional  meetings  of  workers  for  the  blind, 
usually  accompanying  him.  Thus,  if  he  was 
indefatigable  in  his  way,  she  was  so  in  hers. 
Gradually  she  wore  herself  out,  but  she  loved 
her  library  work  and  its  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  these  without  sight  so  much  that, 


though  her  husband  had  long  wanted  her  to 
resign  it,  she  never  did.  She  burned  to  re¬ 
cover  from  her  last  illness,  that  she  might 
continue  to  minister  to  those  who  were  with¬ 
out  the  blessing  of  good  eyesight — they  were 
her  life;  and  if,  as  Dr.  Fosdick  says,  what 
you  are  willing  to  live  for  and  to  die  for 
is  your  religion,  they  were  her  religion  too. 

Edward  E.  Allen 

To  Mrs.  Delfino  Mr.  F.  H.  Price,  Li¬ 
brarian  of  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia, 
pays  the  following  tribute : 

Mrs.  Delfino  was  a  member  of  the  Free 
Library’s  staff  from  January  1,  1893  until 
her  death  on  June  6,  1937.  She  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Head  of  the  Department  for  the 
Blind  when  it  was  opened  in  1899,  and  was 
actively  engaged  in  carrying  on  this  work 
until  October,  1936,  when  because  of  ill 
health  she  was  forced  to  take  a  leave  of 
absence. 

From  a  small  beginning  of  about  2000  vol¬ 
umes,  (more  than  half  of  which  belonged  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society) 
with  a  circulation  in  Philadelphia  of  1674 
volumes,  the  Department  increased  under 
her  administration  to  its  present  capacity  of 
22,893  volumes  of  embossed  books  and  17,- 
359  Talking  Book  records,  circulating  more 
than  32,000  volumes  and  88,000  Talking 
Book  records  in  1936.  The  Department  of 
Books  for  the  Blind  co-operates  with  the 
United  States  Government  (through  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress),  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Home  Teaching  Society,  and  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Red  Cross,  and  has  expanded  its  serv¬ 
ice  to  include  readers  in  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware. 

Mrs.  Delfino  was  closely  in  touch  with 
other  institutions  and  organizations  allied 
with  work  for  the  blind,  and  these  contacts 
were  of  benefit  in  the  development  of  the 
Department  in  the  Free  Library.  She  also 
had  a  close  personal  contact  with  many  of 
the  blind  readers  who  made  use  of  the  De¬ 
partment.  She  was  untiring  in  her  efforts  to 
advance  any  movement  that  would  improve 
conditions  for  blind  persons,  and  in  her  death 
the  blind  have  lost  a  friend  who  never  failed 
to  champion  any  undertaking  in  their  behalf. 
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MRS.  DORA  LANG 

Dora  Sturm  Lang  (Mrs.  George  Lang), 
Founder  and  President  of  the  Queensboro 
(Long  Island)  Workers  for  and  with  the 
Blind,  now  the  Queensboro  Home  for  the 
Blind,  died  on  July  15  after  a  long  illness. 

Mrs.  Lang,  who  was  a  native  of  Brooklyn, 
began  her  work  for  the  blind  of  Queens  in 
1910,  when  she  organized  a  group  of  seven 
women  into  the  Queensboro  Workers.  The 
organization  and  its  activities  grew  until  it 
now  has  Auxiliaries  in  all  sections  of  the 
borough.  It  maintains  a  home  in  which  six¬ 
teen  blind  women  live,  and  renders  other 
services  to  the  blind  women  of  Queens. 

HENRY  J.  HEDGER 

Henry  J.  Hedger,  Manager  of  the  Syd¬ 
ney  (Australia)  Industrial  Institution  died 
on  July  5. 

Mr.  Hedger  had  been  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Institution  since  1878,  and  Man¬ 
ager  since  1893.  He  was  known  for  his  in¬ 
sistence  upon  the  desirability  of  helping  blind 
persons  to  be  active  and  independent,  en¬ 
couraged  them  in  athletic  pursuits,  and  pro¬ 
moted  employment  for  them.  His  valuable 
services  received  official  recognition  in  1935, 
when  the  M.B.E.  was  conferred  upon  him. 

Mr.  Hedger  was  known  to  many  workers 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  on  the  Blind  in  London 
in  1914,  and  more  recently  at  the  World 
Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind  in  New 
York  in  1931. 

CHINESE  DIRECTORY 

The  Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind, 
Shanghai,  China,  has  published  a  Directory 
0}  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  in  China, 
printed  in  both  English  and  Chinese.  Copies 
may  be  had  on  request  from  Mr.  George  B. 
Fryer,  Superintendent,  290  Hungjao  Road, 
Shanghai,  China. 
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THOMAS  W.  LISTER 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lister,  who  for  forty- 
one  years  has  served  the  members  of  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  retired  from  service  on  July  1, 
1937.  Mr.  Lister  came  to  the  United  States 
from  England  in  1889.  He  went  to  Buffalo 
and  Lockport,  New  York,  and  engaged  at 
that  time  in  the  development  of  mechanical 
aids  and  devices  in  connection  with  a  rap¬ 
idly  growing  industry.  He  was  recommended 
in  1896  to  Mr.  William  B.  Wait  for  tem¬ 
porary  work  on  the  New  York  Point  sys¬ 
tem.  In  1897  Mr.  Wait  requested  him  to 
fill  the  position  of  chief  engineer  and  at 
the  same  time  take  the  major  responsibility 
for  the  mechanical  development  of  the  New 
York  Point  system.  Mr.  Lister  and  Mr. 
Wait  worked  on  this  system  and  about  1912 
brought  forth  a  complete  line  of  equipment 
for  its  perfection.  It  was  also  about  this  time 
that  the  braille  printing-presses  were  being 
designed  and  built. 

Mr.  Lister  transformed  a  large  part  of 
the  New  York  Point  printing  apparatus 
from  New  York  Point  to  braille.  His  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  mechanical  aids  for  the  blind 
has  been  a  major  one,  and  his  service  to  the 
Puerto  Rico  School  and  to  many  interested 
blind  people  all  over  the  country  has  been 
well  known. 

After  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Wait,  Mr. 
Lister  devoted  his  time  to  the  upkeep  of 
the  old  school  until  1922.  With  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  new  group  of  buildings  on  Pel¬ 
ham  Parkway,  much  of  the  mechanical  and 
engineering  responsibility  fell  upon  his  shoul¬ 
ders.  His  very  excellent  and  competent  staff 
has  been  largely  responsible,  since  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  these  new  buildings,  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  most  efficient  Maintenance  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  services  of  these  devoted  workers 
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in  engineering  and  domestic  staffs  in  in¬ 
stitutions  for  the  blind  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  have  been  important,  though  indirect, 
contributions  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

Thomas  W.  Lister,  in  the  years  of  his 
long  service  to  the  Institute,  not  only  made 
contributions  to  the  development  of  mechan¬ 
ical  aids  to  the  blind,  but  was  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  physical  comfort  and  living  con¬ 
veniences  of  both  students  and  teachers. 

B.  P.  CHAPPLE  RETIRES 

B.  P.  Chappie,  Superintendent  of  the 
North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind,  whose 
resignation  took  effect  September  I,  con¬ 
cludes  a  thirty-year  term  of  service  as  head 
of  that  institution.  This  is  by  no  means  the 
extent  of  his  experience  in  teaching  the  blind, 
however,  for  before  becoming  administra¬ 
tive  head  of  the  school  at  Bathgate  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  high  school  department  in 
Minnesota  State  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Faribault  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Chappie  is  a  native  of  Wisconsin  and 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
with  graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  He  went  to  the  North  Dakota 
School  at  Bathgate  in  fall  of  1907,  having 
been  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  at 
that  time  in  charge  of  the  institution. 

The  school  building  was  as  yet  unfinished. 
Furniture  and  equipment  had  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  and  installed,  teachers  and  household 
helpers  employed,  pupils  searched  out 
through  the  state.  The  school  opened  Feb¬ 
ruary  18,  1908,  with  two  teachers  and  thir¬ 
teen  pupils.  Eleven  of  these  were  returned 
from  the  school  at  Gary,  South  Dakota, 
where  the  state  of  North  Dakota  had  been 
paying  for  their  tuition  and  maintenance. 
A  few  others  were  located  during  the  year. 

The  school  grounds  included  ten  acres, 
the  portion  near  the  building  being  an  un¬ 
sightly  mass  of  rubbish  left  over  from  build¬ 
ing  operations.  The  lawn  was  filled  and 
graded,  trees  and  shrubbery  planted,  and  in 
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succeeding  years  more  land  was  purchased. 
The  school  property  now  includes  forty 
acres,  and  has  a  most  attractive  campus.  A 
power  plant,  a  barn,  and  other  small  farm 
buildings  were  added  during  early  years. 

The  average  enrollment  of  the  school  has 
increased  to  about  thirty-seven — about  the 
usual  ratio  in  proportion  to  the  population 
of  the  state.  A  complete  high-school  course 
with  much  music  and  some  industrial  work 
is  now  offered,  and  there  are  seven  full-time 
instructors.  The  forty-three  graduates  of  the 
school  are  scattered  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chappie  was  active  in  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and 
served  as  its  president  from  1930  to  1932. 
His  many  friends  in  the  work  for  the  blind 
regret  his  retirement,  and  their  good  wishes 
go  with  him  and  Mrs.  Chappie  to  Grand 
Forks,  where  they  expect  to  make  their 
home. 


COMMENCEMENT  THOUGHT 

Sir  Ian  Fraser  in  distributing  the  prizes 
at  the  Prize  Festival,  Royal  Normal  Col¬ 
lege  for  the  Blind,  July  20,  told  the  students 
“that  any  minute  lost  now  could  not  be  re¬ 
captured. ’’ 

“Life  for  all  mankind  is  hard,”  he  said, 
“and  sometimes  particularly  hard  for  those 
who  start  at  a  disadvantage  as  we  do.  We 
require  great  patience  of  an  enduring  quality. 
We  need  to  set  before  ourselves  definite 
objectives  if  we  can,  but  limited  objectives. 

“Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  find  something 
just  outside  of  our  grasp  which  by  patience 
we  can  attain.  If  you  pursue  a  course  like 
that,  remember  that  there  is  grace  in  giving 
and  in  receiving.  We  can  all  of  us  make  our¬ 
selves  attractive  to  our  fellows  so  that  they 
will  want  to  be  with  us,  and  that,  I  think, 
should  be  our  aim.  If  we  do  our  duty  in  that 
respect,  our  rights  as  human  beings  will  take 
care  of  themselves.” 
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APPOINTMENTS 


NEW  JERSEY  EXECUTIVE 

Mr.  George  F.  Meyer  has  been  appointed 
Executive  Director  of  the  New  Jersey  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  and  entered  upon  his 
new  duties  July  i. 

A  native  of  the  state  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Meyer  attended  the  Washington  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  and  in  1918,  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Washington  with  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  standing. 

His  first  position  was  in  connection  with 
the  braille  classes  in  the  Cleveland  Public 
Schools,  but  in  1920  he  was  called  to  Min¬ 
neapolis  to  organize  braille  and  sight-saving 
classes  in  that  city.  In  1921  he  performed  a 
similar  service  in  the  public  schools  of 
Seattle,  Washington,  returning  to  Minne¬ 
apolis  in  1922  as  Supervisor  of  the  classes 
he  had  helped  to  establish. 

Since  New  Jersey  maintains  no  state 
school  for  the  blind,  responsibility  for  the 
education  of  visually  handicapped  children 
falls  upon  the  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
and  in  this  connection  Mr.  Meyer’s  long  ex¬ 
perience  will  be  of  especial  value. 

He  is  also  familiar  with  the  various  phases 
of  work  for  the  adult  blind.  In  1922  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  for 
the  Blind  which  organized  the  Minnesota 
state  program  for  the  blind ;  he  was  for  ten 
years  president  of  the  Minnesota  Council 
of  Agencies  for  the  Blind ;  and  for  eighteen 
years  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Meyer  has  served  as  Treasurer,  and 
later  as  President,  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind;  represented 
the  same  Association  at  the  London  Confer¬ 
ence  on  braille  in  1932,  which  resulted  in 
the  adoption  of  uniform  braille  for  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  world ;  and  is  a  Trustee  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


NEW  HEAD  FOR  MONTANA 
SCHOOL 

Mr.  Edwin  G.  Peterson  has  been  named 
President  of  the  Montana  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

After  receiving  his  B.A.  degree  in  19 27 
from  North  Central  College  (Illinois),  Mr. 
Peterson  was  awarded  a  fellowship  to  Gal- 
laudet  College,  where  he  received  his  M.A. 
degree  in  1928. 

He  taught  in  the  Kendall  School  for  the 
Deaf  (Washington,  D.  C.)  and  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  served  as 
principal  of  the  Michigan  State  School  for 
a  year. 

In  1931  he  was  invited  to  become  head 
of  the  first  school  for  the  deaf  in  Saskatche¬ 
wan  (Canada),  and  in  that  position  was 
responsible  for  building,  equipping  and  or¬ 
ganizing  the  school.  He  remained  there  until 
called  to  his  new  position  in  Montana. 

Mr.  Peterson  is  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  Blind,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  the  West¬ 
ern  Canada  Association  of  the  Deaf,  and 
has  been  active  in  the  Rotary  Club  and  in 
Boy  Scout  work. 

HADLEY  SCHOOL  APPOINTMENT 

Mr.  Franklin  Dean,  who  for  a  number  of 
years  has  been  associated  with  the  American 
Brotherhood  for  the  Blind,  both  in  Los 
Angeles  and  later  as  Manager  of  their  Cen¬ 
tral  States  Office,  has  resigned  his  position 
with  that  organization  to  accept  a  position 
with  the  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for 
the  Blind,  Winnetka,  Illinois,  where  he  took 
up  his  new  duties  in  September. 

Born  in  California,  and  a  graduate  of  the 
California  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Mr. 
Dean  later  studied  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  and  at  McClay  College 
of  Theology.  He  was  for  some  years  en¬ 
gaged  in  missionary  work  for  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  Los  Angeles,  before 
his  association  with  work  for  the  blind. 
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NORTH  DAKOTA  SUPERINTENDENT 

Mr.  Herbert  D.  Jeffrey  has  been  appointed 
Superintendent  of  the  North  Dakota  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  succeeding  Mr.  B.  P. 
Chappie. 

While  a  boy  in  high  school,  Mr.  Jeffrey 
met  with  an  accident  which  resulted  in  seri¬ 
ous  impairment  of  his  vision,  and  he  entered 
the  North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind. 
Graduating  there  in  1926,  he  went  to  the 
University  of  North  Dakota  where  he  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  School  of  Law  in  1931.  After 
passing  the  State  Bar  examination,  he  began 
to  practice  law  and  continued  in  this  profes¬ 
sion  until  his  appointment  to  the  superin¬ 
tendency  of  the  school  for  the  blind. 

Mr.  Jeffrey  is  interested  in  all  outdoor 
sports  and  especially  enjoys  skating,  swim¬ 
ming  and  skiing. 

LOUISIANA  SUPERINTENDENT 

Mr.  Yves  Leon  Fontenot  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Louisiana  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  effective  July  1,  1937. 

The  new  president,  who  succeeds  Mrs. 
A.  J.  Caldwell,  is  a  native  of  Louisiana.  He 
holds  a  diploma  from  Louisiana  State  Nor¬ 
mal  School,  and  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and 
A.M.  from  Louisiana  State  University. 

In  addition  to  public-school  teaching  Mr. 
Fontenot’s  experience  includes  four  years  as 
member  of  the  state  legislature,  four  years 
as  superintendent  of  schools  in  Evangeline 
Parish,  five  years  as  parish  supervisor,  two 
years  as  purchasing  agent  for  the  State 
Normal  School,  and  four  years  as  president 
of  Southeastern  Louisiana  College. 

IDAHO  SCHOOL  HAS  NEW 
SUPERINTENDENT 

Mr.  Burton  W.  Driggs  has  been  named  as 
the  new  Superintendent  of  the  Idaho  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

While  attending  Weber  Academy,  Mr. 
Driggs  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
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Utah  School  for  the  Blind  as  teacher  and 
boys’  supervisor  for  two  years.  After  he 
had  received  his  teacher’s  training  at  the 
University  of  Utah,  he  taught  in  the  public 
schools  of  Utah  for  three  years.  Later  Mr. 
Driggs  took  his  A.B.  degree  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  and  went  to  Gallaudet 
College  for  training  as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf, 
receiving  an  M.A.  degree  from  that  insti¬ 
tution. 

Mr.  Driggs  taught  both  the  deaf  and  blind 
in  the  California  State  School  for  seven 
years.  In  1821  he  became  Superintendent  of 
the  North  Dakota  School  for  the  Deaf,  and, 
during  his  tenure  of  office,  gave  particular 
attention  to  the  establishment  of  vocational 
training  courses  for  the  students.  He  also  did 
much  to  recruit  trained  teachers  into  the 
education  of  the  deaf. 

Mr.  Driggs  has  been  active  in  profes¬ 
sional  organizations  and  was  last  year 
elected  Secretary  of  the  Convention  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Instructors  of  the  Deaf. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  Outlook  readers  to 
know  that  Mr.  Burton  Driggs  is  the  brother 
of  Mr.  Frank  Driggs,  Superintendent  of 
the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

OREGON  WORKER  CHOSEN 

Mr.  Linden  McCullough  is  the  new  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Oregon  Blind  Trades 
School,  succeeding  Mr.  Orville  Gamble, 
who  resigned  last  spring. 

Mr.  McCullough,  a  native  of  Illinois, 
graduated  from  Lake  Forest  University,  and 
has  done  postgraduate  work  at  the  Univer¬ 
sities  of  Chicago,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 

During  the  twenty-five  years  he  has  been 
associated  with  educational  work  he  has  al¬ 
ways  placed  special  emphasis  on  vocational 
training.  He  was  the  organizer  of  a  voca¬ 
tional  night  school  at  Roslyn,  Washington, 
which  eventually  led  to  the  development  of 
a  state  program  of  adult  education  far  in 
advance  of  such  developments  in  other 
states.  During  the  war,  in  Ellensburg,  Wash- 
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ington,  he  developed  the  part-time  school 
idea  to  the  point  where  all  the  garage 
mechanics  in  town  were  high-school  boys 
who  worked  half  the  day  and  attended  school 
the  other  half. 

The  Oregon  Blind  Trades  School  is  now 
under  the  direction  of  the  recently  created 
Oregon  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

SYRACUSE  APPOINTMENT 

Mrs.  Bertha  S.  Armstrong  has  accepted 
the  position  of  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Syracuse  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  succeeding  Mrs.  Ethel  Fitzpatrick. 

Mrs.  Armstrong  attended  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  specializing  in  sociology,  and  then 
taught  school  for  two  years.  Fbr  five  years 
she  served  as  Executive  Secretary  and  Di¬ 
rector  of  Religious  Education  at  Furman 
Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  and  later  as  secretary  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Health.  She  was  then  appointed 
Supervisor  of  Home  Relief  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Welfare  and,  since  1931,  has 
been  Supervisor  in  the  Onondaga  County 
Veterans’  Relief  Department. 

Mrs.  Armstrong  is  a  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Business  and  Professional  Women’s 
Club  and  a  past  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  that  organization. 

FEDERAL  STAND  SUPERVISOR 

Joseph  F.  Clunk,  well  known  to  workers 
for  the  blind  as  one  of  the  leading  placement 
agents  in  this  field,  has  been  appointed 
Special  Agent  for  the  Blind  in  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education.  His  duties  will  be  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  administration  of  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard  Act  which  provides  for 
stand  concessions  to  blind  operators  in  Fed¬ 
eral  buildings. 

Mr.  Clunk,  who  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  at¬ 
tended  Western  Reserve  University  for  two 
years  before  he  lost  his  sight  in  1918.  Within 


two  months  after  he  was  discharged  from 
the  hospital  he  began  work  as  a  house-to- 
house  salesman,  travelling  alone.  In  Janu¬ 
ary,  1920,  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Society  for  the  Blind,  specializing  in 
placement  work,  but  in  August,  1920,  he  left 
Cleveland  to  become  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Youngstown  Society  for  the  Blind. 

During  the  nearly  eight  years  he  remained 
in  this  position  he  found  time  to  study  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar. 

In  1928,  Mr.  Clunk  was  invited  to  or¬ 
ganize  placement  work  for  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  As  National 
Supervisor  of  Placement,  he  travelled  Can¬ 
ada  from  coast  to  coast,  demonstrating  that 
capable  blind  persons  could  be  employed  in 
industry  or  established  in  independent  busi¬ 
ness  in  competition  with  the  seeing. 

One  of  the  most  important  phases  of  his 
work  was  the  establishment  of  blind  men 
and  women  as  operators  of  news  and  con¬ 
fectionery  stands  in  public  buildings,  and 
he  brings  to  his  new  position  the  benefit  of 
this  valuable  experience. 

LOUISIANA  STATE  AGENCY  HEAD 

Dr.  George  O.  Deslesdernier  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  head  of  the  Louisiana  State  Board 
for  the  Blind  and  assumed  his  new  duties 
on  July  1. 

Dr.  Deslesdernier,  who  has  been  totally 
blind  since  infancy,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind.  After 
two  years  at  Louisiana  State  University 
Demonstration  High  School,  he  entered  the 
Kirksville  College  of  Osteopathy  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  D.  O.  in  1929,  after 
which  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro¬ 
fession. 

During  the  past  four  years  Dr.  Deslesder¬ 
nier  has  been  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
State  Board  for  the  Blind  as  assistant  to 
Mr.  O.  L.  Jones,  whom  he  is  succeeding  as 
Executive  Secretary.  Mr.  Jones  is  retiring  to 
country  life  and  will  reside  in  South  Carolina. 
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NEW  HEAD  OF  KANSAS  SCHOOL 

Mrs.  M.  Edna  Clark  has  been  appointed 
Superintendent  of  the  Kansas  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  effective  June  15,  succeeding 
Miss  Olive  Thompson. 

Mrs.  Clark,  who  is  a  native  of  Kansas  and 
a  graduate  of  Kansas  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  has  had  long  experience  in  public  school 
work,  as  teacher  and  principal.  She  has 
also  lectured  at  County  Institutes,  taught  in 
night  school  for  adults,  and  done  social  serv¬ 
ice  work  for  a  year.  In  July,  1936,  she  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  M.Sc.  in  Education. 

In  addition  to  her  valuable  training  and 
experience  in  the  general  educational  field, 
Mrs.  Clark  brings  great  interest  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  to  her  new  position. 

OKLAHOMA  COMMISSION  HEAD 

Mrs.  Maurine  Nix  has  been  appointed 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Oklahoma  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Adult  Blind  succeeding  Mrs. 
Tom  Cowden. 

Mrs.  Nix  attended  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  and  also  took  a  course  in  a  school  of 
business.  She  has  been  active  in  social  serv¬ 
ice  and  in  civic  organizations  in  her  com¬ 
munity. 


A.P.H.  GRANT  RAISED 

A  bill  (H.  R.  4582)  providing  for  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $50,000  in  the  annual  Federal  ap¬ 
propriation  to  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  was  enacted  during  the  recent 
session  of  Congress,  and  the  increased  ap¬ 
propriation  was  made  available  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year. 

The  schools  for  the  blind  will  now  receive 
annually  through  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  embossed  books  and 
other  educational  material  and  appliances  to 
the  amount  of  $125,000,  allotted  on  a  quota 
basis. 
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ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE 

At  the  Prize  Festival  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  Lon¬ 
don,  England,  on  July  20,  Lord  Lamington, 
on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  an¬ 
nounced  the  resignation  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Stone 
who  had  been  superintendent  since  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  Mrs.  Guy  Campbell  in  1934. 
Mr.  Stone,  formerly  head  of  the  Royal 
School  for  the  Blind,  Craigmillar,  Edin¬ 
burgh  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  College. 

Lord  Lamington  also  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Dr.  J.  N.  Langdon,  of  Birm¬ 
ingham,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology,  as 
the  new  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Nor¬ 
mal  College  for  the  Blind. 

Dr.  Langdon  received  his  education  at 
Kingswood  School,  Bath;  Westminster 
Training  College;  and  University  College  of 
London,  where  he  took  his  B.Sc.  in  1926  and 
his  Ph.D.  in  1933.  His  experience  in  the 
field  covers  several  years  as  House  and 
Games  Master  at  a  branch  of  the  National 
Children’s  Home  and  Orphanage  for  Serbian 
Refugee  Children,  and  Assistant  Master, 
Alexandra  Council  School,  Wood  Green, 
Middlesex.  Since  1926,  Dr.  Langdon  has 
been  doing  psychological  research  under 
Manchester  University  and  the  Medical  Re¬ 
search  Council’s  Industrial  Health  Research 
Board.  He  has  made  contributions  to  the 
British  Journal  of  Psychology  and  to  the 
reports  of  the  Industrial  Health  Research 
Board. 

Although  Dr.  Langdon  has  had  no  previ¬ 
ous  experience  in  the  education  of  the  blind, 
he  brings  to  his  new  field  an  unusual  back¬ 
ground  of  experience  in  psychological  and 
industrial  health  research.  He  has  studied 
the  abilities  required  for  the  acquisition  and 
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maintenance  of  skill  and  efficiency  in  various 
industrial  processes  requiring  manual  dex¬ 
terity  or  visual  discrimination,  and  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  differences  in  these  abilities  in  caus¬ 
ing  unproductive  time. 

The  friends  of  the  Royal  Normal  College 
wish  Dr.  Langdon  every  success  in  his  new 
undertaking  and  hope  that  as  his  work  pro¬ 
gresses,  he  will  support  the  precept  of  Sir 
Francis  Campbell  that  “The  best  is  none  too 
good  in  the  education  of  blind  children.” 


VOCATIONAL  NOTES 


Simple  employment  at  stringing  or  wiring 
tags  should  be  available  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  These  tags  are  used  by  manu¬ 
facturers  to  mark  different  parts  of  ma¬ 
chinery  and  for  other  purposes,  and  if  such 
concerns  require  a  large  number  monthly, 
they  are  willing  to  deliver  the  tags  and  wires 
to  some  central  point,  picking  them  up  later 
when  the  work  is  completed.  By  soliciting 
printing  concerns,  smaller  lots  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  and  much  better  prices  received  than 
from  the  manufacturing  plants. 

The  Fisher  Body  Co.  of  Cleveland  is  send¬ 
ing  from  80,000  to  100,000  tags  a  month  to 
the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  furnish¬ 
ing  the  wires  cut  to  proper  length,  and  pick¬ 
ing  up  the  completed  work  regularly.  The 
work  furnishes  occupation  to  a  number  of 
men  whose  skill  is  not  sufficient  to  permit 
them  to  engage  in  regular  factory  processes. 

Four  totally  blind  people,  living  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  have  been  employed  by  one  radio  sta¬ 
tion  at  checking  commercial  programs,  the 
pay  being  ten  dollars  a  week.  These  people, 
— two  listening  in  on  each  of  two  different 
stations, — type  on  report  sheets  the  time  of 
programs,  name  of  programs,  commercial 
sponsor,  and  products  advertised,  also 
whether  the  programs  are  local  or  network. 


A  red-and-black  typewriter  ribbon  is  used, 
the  commercial  programs  being  typed  in  red, 
while  sustaining  programs  are  in  black.  A 
sighted  person  places  the  stops  in  the  type¬ 
writer,  in  order  that  the  blind  person  may 
fill  out  his  report  according  to  form.  This  is 
the  only  assistance  needed  from  a  sighted 
member  of  the  family.  These  forms  are 
mailed  in  each  day  to  the  studios  employing 
the  blind  listeners,  immediately  after  the  last 
program  is  checked.  The  mailing  material  is 
furnished  by  the  studio,  and  the  employment 
is  seven  days  a  week,  two  of  the  listeners 
working  from  6:00  a.m.  to  3  :oo  p.m.,  the 
other  two  from  3  :oo  p.m.  to  midnight. 

The  purpose  in  employing  these  listeners 
is  to  enable  the  station  to  check  up  on  the 
number  of  advertisers  on  competing  stations. 
The  checker  need  not  sit  at  the  radio  con¬ 
stantly  during  all  these  hours,  for  once  a 
program  has  been  announced,  he  may  leave 
for  the  period  of  that  particular  broadcast. 

This  is  work  which  might  be  solicited  in 
any  city  which  has  more  than  one  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  and  is  well  suited  to  blind  persons  who 
have  ability  to  type  and  who  may  not  be 
able  to  engage  in  outside  occupations.  The 
work  in  Cleveland  lasted  for  two  months,  and 
has  recently  been  resumed  in  part. 


SUCCESS  NOTES 


Two  blind  students  received  the  Master’s 
degrees  from  the  School  of  Social  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  Ohio  State  University  at  the  sum¬ 
mer  graduation  exercises.  They  are  Martha 
Bell  Miller  of  Girard,  Ohio,  and  Robert  N. 
Gay  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Miller,  who  holds  a  Bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  from  Ohio  State  University  and  cer¬ 
tificates  from  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory 
of  Music,  plans  to  enter  the  field  of  public 
welfare,  devoting  special  attention  to  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  blind. 
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BRAILLE  SHORTHAND  COURSE 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  announcement 
of  a  Civil  Service  examination  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  the  Office  of  Education  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  a  considerable 
number  of  prospective  candidates  have  writ¬ 
ten  to  the  Hadley  Correspondence  School 
for  the  Blind  to  ask  for  a  course  in  braille 
shorthand.  Although  the  School  does  not 
teach  shorthand,  it  has  supplied  these  appli¬ 
cants  with  keys  to  the  shorthand  system  and 
exercises  for  practice. 

Since  it  is  apparent  that  many  blind  persons 
have  some  practical  use  for  a  knowledge  of 
braille  shorthand,  the  Hadley  School  will  be 
interested  to  hear  from  those  who  would  like 
to  take  up  the  study  of  the  system.  If  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  are  interested,  the  School  will 
purchase  additional  books  and  will  offer  a 
course  in  shorthand. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  know  little 
about  the  School  we  repeat  here  that  the 
School  offers  home  study  courses  in  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects — poultry  husbandry, 
home  economics,  salesmanship,  life  insur¬ 
ance  salesmanship,  business  law,  business 
correspondence,  foreign  languages,  courses 
in  various  branches  of  science,  courses  in 
history,  English,  mathematics,  and  Bible 
studies.  In  most  cases  the  School  is  able  to 
supply  the  student  with  the  necessary  books 
for  study  though  occasionally  demands  make 
this  impossible. 

The  School  also  maintains  a  small  cir¬ 
culating  library  of  books  and  periodicals  in¬ 
cluding  the  Reader's  Digest ,  which  it  will 
be  glad  to  lend  to  readers  unable  to  secure 
this  excellent  publication  elsewhere. 

The  School  makes  no  charge  whatever  for 
its  services.  Those  interested  may  write  to 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  Allen,  Hadley  Corre¬ 
spondence  School  for  the  Blind,  Lincoln 
Avenue,  Winnetka,  Illinois,  for  a  braille 
catalogue. 


HOME  TEACHERS’  TRAINING 
COURSE 

The  two-year  course  for  the  training  of 
home  teachers  is  being  offered  again  at 
the  Pennslvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind  (Overbrook). 

The  first  year’s  work,  beginning  this  fall, 
will  be  given  at  Overbrook,  and  will  be  open 
to  those  blind  persons  who  have  completed 
high  school  and  have  had  some  additional 
formal  training  or  actual  experience  in  a 
line  of  work  conducive  to  making  them  ma¬ 
ture  in  approaching  social  problems. 

Students  will  take  their  second  year’s 
work,  1938-39,  in  the  extension  department 
of  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  and 
Health  Work,  with  carefully  supervised  field 
work  in  appropriate  agencies  agreed  upon  by 
the  student,  the  Overbrook  school,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work. 

The  charge  for  the  course  will  be  seven 
hundred  dollars  for  each  year,  this  amount 
to  cover  tuition,  board,  and  lodging. 

COURSE  IN  EYE  CONDITIONS 

The  “Survey  of  Eye  Conditions”  course 
will  be  offered  this  year  at  the  New  York 
University,  Washington  Square,  and  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University.  These  eye 
courses  are  open  to  teachers,  social  workers, 
public  health  nurses,  and  school  nurse-teach¬ 
ers,  also  to  workers  from  allied  fields.  The 
purpose  is  to  acquaint  all  groups  with  the 
development  and  preservation  of  normal 
vision  and  the  care  of  the  eye  in  disease  in 
order  to  prevent  further  loss  of  sight. 

Courses  at  both  universities  receive  two 
points  of  credit  each  semester.  New  York 
University  classes  are  held  Fridays,  6:15 
to  8:15  p.m.  Teachers  College  classes  are 
held  Friday  evenings  from  7:30  to  9:10. 

Both  of  these  courses  are  sponsored  by 
the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
Bureau  of  Services  to  the  Blind. 
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New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare,  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind — Miss 
Gertrude  Van  den  Broek,  who  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Nursery  School  Department  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Supervisor  of  Training  of  the  Pre- 
School  Blind  Child.  Miss  Van  den  Broek  is 
also  a  graduate  nurse,  which  presents  an  espe¬ 
cially  favorable  training  and  experience  in 
supervising  the  health  of  these  children.  The 
general  scope  of  this  preschool  activity  will  be 
to  develop  a  program  covering  parent  education 
and  home  training  for  blind  children  under 
school  age;  to  check  health  conditions  and  ar¬ 
range  for  physical  and  eye  examinations  includ¬ 
ing  follow-up  treatment  as  recommended  by  the 
physician ;  to  establish  schedules  for  good  health 
habits,  sleeping,  eating,  personal  habits,  and 
general  self-help  from  earliest  infancy ;  to  main¬ 
tain  a  general  supervisory  relationship  over 
daily  activities,  rest,  play,  training  in  orienta¬ 
tion  and  spatial  relationships,  fear  reactions, 
and  other  psychological  factors,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  parents  and  children  in  the 
household;  to  conduct  research  studies  in  the 
field  of  developmental  psychology  of  young  blind 
children  in  affiliation  with  Teachers  College  and 
Cornell  Nursery  School.  ...  A  new  position, 
Supervisor  of  Home  Teaching,  has  been 
created,  to  which  an  appointment  will  soon  be 
made.  This  fills  a  need  of  long  standing,  inas¬ 
much  as  New  York  state  home  teachers  en¬ 
gage  in  eye  social  case  work  as  well  as  the  usual 
activities  of  this  group,  such  as  giving  instruc¬ 
tion  in  braille,  simple  handwork,  etc.  .  .  .  Under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Merle  Frampton,  Principal 
of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind  and  member  of  the  faculty  of  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  courses  have  been  introduced  at 
Teachers  College,  covering  the  various  fields  of 
education  of  the  handicapped.  A  course  in  Case 
Work  with  the  Handicapped  is  this  year  under 
Miss  Grace  S.  Harper,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Services  for  the  Blind.  This  course  covers 
case  work  for  the  crippled,  blind,  deaf  and  hard 


of  hearing,  cardiacs,  defective  speech  cases,  and 
multiple  handicaps.  These  courses  are  open  to 
teachers  and  supervisors,  and  to  social  and 
health  workers,  and  credits  are  given. 

Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind — 
Mr.  S.  Mervyn  Sinclair,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind, 
has  been  staying  at  “Boulderwood,”  his  cottage 
near  Laporte,  and  is  reported  to  be  rapidly  im¬ 
proving  from  an  indisposition  that  prompted 
him  to  take  leave  of  absence  early  in  the  sum¬ 
mer.  .  .  .  The  State  Council  for  the  Blind  was 
represented  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  Toronto 
by  Mr.  George  Hackenburg,  Junior  Blind  In¬ 
dustries  Adviser  on  the  Council  staff.  .  .  .  Prior 
to  the  adjournment  of  the  recent  session  of  the 
Legislature  in  Pennsylvania,  the  appointments 
of  Governor  Earle  to  vacancies  on  the  Council 
Board  were  unanimously  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  The  personnel  of  the  Board  now  con¬ 
sists  of:  Arthur  W.  Howe,  Jr.,  Secretary  of 
Welfare;  Ralph  M.  Bashore,  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  Industry ;  Lester  K.  Ade,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction;  Mrs.  C.  C.  Taylor;  Victor 
C.  Mather;  John  M.  Crandall;  and  Herbert  L. 
Smith.  Mrs.  Taylor,  the  only  member  of  the 
Board  who  is  without  vision,  was  for  several 
years  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Blind 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Pennsylvania 
Women.  ...  Up  to  August  15,  a  total  of  1,052 
Talking  Book  machines  had  been  distributed  to 
needy  adult  blind  persons  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind — Professor 
G.  W.  Meadors  assumed  his  new  duties  as  the 
Principal  of  the  Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind 
with  the  opening  of  the  School’s  fall  session. 
.  .  .  The  new  dormitory  for  the  boys  is  now 
being  occupied. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind — On  July  21, 
control  of  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  passed 
from  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  .  .  .  Eldon 
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Wolfe,  who,  for  the  past  several  years,  has  been 
Principal  of  the  high  school,  took  up  his  new 
duties  as  Visiting  Teacher  at  the  beginning 
of  the  new  school  year.  Mr.  Norman  Tellar  has 
been  appointed  to  fill  the  position  formerly  held 
by  Mr.  Wolfe.  .  .  .  Mrs.  May  Hammond, 
kindergarten  and  deaf-blind  teacher,  brought  to 
a  conclusion  a  four-weeks  nursery  school  for 
blind  babies  and  their  mothers.  This  was  the 
first  course  of  its  kind  ever  offered  on  the 
School  campus,  and  the  results  were  gratifying. 
.  .  .  Miss  Ruth  Alward,  after  three  years  of 
service  at  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  in 
the  capacity  of  Social  Worker,  has  left  to  marry. 
Her  place  is  being  filled  by  Miss  Mary  Bracker. 

Iowa  State  Commission  for  the  Blind — The 
Commission  for  the  Blind  had  a  four-weeks 
summer  school  for  the  adult  blind  in  the  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Vinton.  The  buildings  and 
equipment  were  loaned  to  the  Commission  which 
paid  all  the  expenses  of  the  summer  session. 
.  .  .  The  new  Aid  to  the  Blind,  under  the  Social 
Security,  went  into  effect  in  Iowa,  July  4.  Mr. 
Frank  Walton  heads  the  Division  of  Child  Wel¬ 
fare  and  Aid  to  the  Blind  under  the  newly 
reorganized  State  Welfare  Department,  with 
Mrs.  Bessie  Regal  in  charge  of  the  subdivision 
for  the  blind. 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — Once  a  year 
the  Society  takes  all  the  young  people,  both  men 
and  women,  to  Toledo  Beach  which  is  located 
fifteen  miles  from  Toledo.  This  year  a  member 
of  the  Lions  Club,  Mr.  Temple,  provided  a  bus 
for  the  party.  The  manager  at  Toledo  Beach 
provided  bathing  suits,  and  the  Society  had  box 
lunches  packed  for  the  party.  The  American 
Red  Cross  supplied  a  life  guard,  who  assisted 
both  the  men  and  women  with  their  swimming. 
After  playing  water  games  in  Lake  Erie  for  an 
hour,  lunch  was  served,  and  the  evening  was 
spent  in  dancing. 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind — The 
Lighthouse  Eye  Clinic  re-opened  after  Labor 
Day  and  is  ready  to  serve  any  needy  blind  per¬ 
son  requiring  medical  eye  care.  .  .  .  The  Music 
School  re-opened  September  20,  and  will  resume 
instruction  in  piano,  violin,  organ,  singing,  cello, 
popular  piano,  mixed  chorus,  theory,  ear  train¬ 


ing,  and  braille  notation.  .  .  .  The  Lighthouse 
has  Talking  Book  machines  for  distribution  and 
will  be  glad  to  receive  applications  from  any 
blind  persons  residing  in  New  York  City  who 
have  not  as  yet  a  machine.  .  .  .  The  Lighthouse 
Women’s  Club  had  its  first  Fall  meeting  on 
Monday,  October  4,  and  the  Blind  Men’s  Im¬ 
provement  Club  its  first  Fall  meeting  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Septmeber  27.  .  .  .  Any  blind  persons 
wishing  advice  as  to  employment  or  home  in¬ 
struction,  or  who  have  any  problems  will  be 
cordially  received  on  the  Third  Floor  of  the 
Lighthouse;  there  is  always  someone  there  be¬ 
tween  9  and  5  o’clock  with  whom  they  may 
consult.  .  .  .  The  Lighthouse  Nursery  School 
reopened  the  last  week  of  September.  Any  sight¬ 
less  child  of  preschool  age  is  eligible  to  attend 
this  group.  .  .  .  The  Recreation  Department  for 
both  men  and  women  commenced  activities 
October  1.  Those  recreationally  inclined  will 
find  many  diversions  at  the  Lighthouse  this 
winter. 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind — The  new 
building,  which  adds  13,600  square  feet  of  manu¬ 
facturing  space,  has  been  completed  by  the 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind.  These  enlarged 
quarters  will  enable  the  Society  to  take  on  addi¬ 
tional  blind  workers  in  all  departments.  This 
much  needed  improvement  was  made  possible 
through  a  bequest  from  Mrs.  Metelene  E.  Wick- 
wire,  who  left  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  to 
the  Society.  After  much  deliberation  on  the  part 
of  the  Trustees,  it  was  decided  to  spend  forty- 
five  thousand  dollars  for  an  expansion  program, 
the  balance  of  the  amount  being  added  to  the 
capital  account  fund  of  the  Society.  The  new 
building  is  two  stories  high,  and  is  really  an 
addition  to  the  old  broomshop.  A  large  addi¬ 
tion  was  made  to  the  corn  storage  space  to  care 
for  purchases  made  in  more  advantageous  quan¬ 
tities.  All  of  the  industries  are  now  in  fireproof 
quarters.  .  .  .  During  the  month  of  May,  1937, 
$2,750  was  paid  in  wages  to  fifty-two  blind  men 
and  women  employed  at  Grasselli  House.  Pay¬ 
rolls  to  these  blind  workers  for  the  first  three 
months  of  1936  amounted  to  $5,507,  while  for 
the  same  period  in  1937,  the  total  was  $7,346.  In 
many  cases,  earnings  are  supplemented  by  blind 
relief,  paid  under  the  provisions  of  the  Social 
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Security  Act.  This  amounts  to  from  $15  to  $25 
monthly,  the  majority  receiving  $15.  .  .  .  The 
summer  camp,  owned  by  the  Society,  which 
opened  for  its  ninth  season  on  July  17,  closed 
September  8.  The  camp,  with  its  twenty-three 
acres  of  hills,  woods,  and  streams,  is  located  five 
miles  south  of  Chardon.  .  .  .  The  Society  finds 
the  operation  of  refreshment  stands  in  factories 
and  hospitals  an  ideal  business  for  high  types  of 
blind  people.  The  Society  secures  the  conces¬ 
sion,  provides  and  continues  to  own  the  fix¬ 
tures,  and  loans  the  money  for  the  initial  stock. 
The  operator  is  trained  and  then  continuously 
supervised  by  a  member  of  the  staff.  Such  stands 
are  now  located  in  five  Cleveland  hospitals  and 
six  factories,  and  permission  for  such  a  conces¬ 
sion  has  just  been  obtained  through  the  City 
Council  for  the  main  lobby  of  City  Hall.  It  is 
anticipated  that  this  latter  location  will  furnish 
a  living  for  three  blind  men. 

Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery  School 
for  the  Blind — For  some  time  the  Arthur  Sun¬ 
shine  Home  has  wanted  to  acquaint  the  northern 
New  Jersey  doctors,  nurses,  and  social  workers 
with  its  activities.  In  the  late  spring  the  Home 
took  the  first  step  toward  this  educational  work 
by  relieving  Miss  Pogue  of  her  active  duty  in 
the  Home  so  that  she  would  have  the  time  to 
visit  individuals  and  organizations  whose  activi¬ 
ties  might  put  them  in  touch  with  visually  handi¬ 
capped  children.  Wherever  she  went  great  inter¬ 
est  was  shown  in  what  she  had  to  say,  and  some 
parents  have  already  been  referred  to  the  Home 
by  doctors  who  learned  of  the  work  through 
Miss  Pogue’s  visit.  A  folder,  The  Problems  of 
the  Blind  Preschool  Child,  has  been  prepared 
for  this  educational  service.  Because  it  has  not 
yet  been  decided  what  she  should  be  called,  no 
change  has  been  made  in  Miss  Pogue’s  title, 
although  most  of  her  former  duties  have  been 
assumed  by  Miss  Bessie  Smith,  Head  Nurse  and 
Dietitian.  .  .  .  Recently,  the  Home  had  a  visit 
from  Miss  Inis  Hall,  head  of  the  deaf-blind  de¬ 
partment  at  Perkins  Institution.  Miss  Hall  is 
a  recognized  leader  in  the  field  of  special  meth¬ 
ods  for  the  deaf-blind.  At  the  request  of  the 
Home  she  examined  a  number  of  the  children 
and  gave  suggestions  regarding  the  possibility 
of  encouraging  their  speech  by  use  of  vibration. 
It  was  found  that  a  few  of  the  youngsters  have 


“clouded”  hearing.  This  means  that  they  do  not 
hear  words  clearly  and  consequently  miss  the 
meaning  of  sentences.  Since  they  cannot  sub¬ 
stitute  lip-reading  for  their  inaccurate  hearing, 
the  result  is  retarded  speech  development.  .  .  . 
Because  of  the  interest  shown  in  it,  a  reprint 
has  been  made  of  an  article  written  by  Barbara 
Mitchell  (Mrs.  Uniker),  “The  Arthur  Sunshine 
Home  and  Nursery  School  for  the  Blind,  Nurs¬ 
ery  School  Department,”  which  appeared  in 
The  Teachers  Forum ,  November  1935.  This  re¬ 
print  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge. 

Division  for  the  Blind  ( Washington ) — The 
Division  has  completed  an  intensive  five-weeks 
summer  school  for  home  teachers  at  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind.  The  Division  for  the  Blind 
realizes  that  the  five-weeks  course  can  be 
thought  of  only  as  the  beginning  of  intensive 
training  of  home  teachers.  It  is  planned  while 
the  home  teachers  are  at  work,  also  to  emphasize 
the  desirability  of  the  home  teachers  taking 
summer-school  work  at  the  University,  as  their 
effectiveness  depends  largely  upon  adequate 
training  for  their  work.  .  .  .  All  the  positions 
in  the  Division  for  the  Blind  are  filled  through 
merit  system  examinations.  An  open  competitive 
examination  was  held  during  the  month  of 
September  for  home  teachers  and  for  a  voca¬ 
tional  placement  agent  for  the  blind.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  of  six  home  teachers  and  one  voca¬ 
tional  placement  agent  will  be  announced  in 
time  for  the  appointees  to  start  in  their  new 
positions  the  first  of  October. 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  ( Brooklyn ) — 
Prospects  for  business  looked  so  poor  the  early 
part  of  the  summer  that  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind  decided  to  change  the  traditional  vaca¬ 
tion  period  from  the  last  week  of  August  and 
the  first  week  of  September  to  the  first  two 
weeks  in  July,  and  it  so  happened  that  the  Home 
managed  to  continue  running  full  time,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  ordinarily  used  for  vacation.  Orders 
totalling  thirteen  hundred  dozen  brooms  were 
received,  which  will  keep  the  shop  busy  for  a 
little  while.  .  .  .  The  Home  recently  began  the 
seventh  year  of  supplying  brooms  to  one  chain 
store,  during  which  time  the  store  has  bought 
more  than  forty  thousand  dozen  brooms.  As  all 
of  these  brooms  are  re-sold  to  retail  customers, 
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it  has  been  necessary  for  the  blind  men  to  main¬ 
tain  a  high  standard  of  quality.  .  .  .  Just  as  the 
summer  set  in,  the  Home  opened  up  another 
service  stand  through  the  co-operation  of 
Borough  President  Raymond  V.  Ingersoll  of 
Brooklyn.  This  latest  stand  is  located  in  the 
Central  Courts  Building  and  has  been  designed 
not  only  to  give  the  best  in  efficiency,  but  to  dis¬ 
play  the  merchandise  in  a  most  attractive  man¬ 
ner.  The  placing  of  the  stand  was  made  possible 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  one  erected  in  the 
Municipal  Building  in  Brooklyn  about  three 
years  ago  had  proved  so  satisfactory  that  the 
Borough  President  was  pleased  to  grant  the 
second  request.  The  third  is  pending.  .  .  .  The 
new  issue  of  the  Home’s  Year  Book  is  now 
ready  for  distribution.  A  copy  will  be  gladly 
sent  to  any  readers  of  the  Outlook. 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind — Mrs. 
A.  J.  Caldwell,  who  was  formerly  Superin¬ 
tendent,  has  been  made  Supervising  Matron 
of  the  school.  Miss  Nannie  E.  Poston  remains 
Principal,  or  head  of  the  Department  of  In¬ 
struction.  The  school  opened  September  7,  with 
approximately  eighty  boys  and  girls,  and  with 
accommodations  for  a  few  of  the  previous 
graduates  of  the  school  who  will  attend  the 
Louisiana  State  University. 
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Blind  Service  Association  ( Chicago ) — The 
Association  has  recently  published  its  twelfth 
“Annual  Message,”  summarizing  its  activities 
for  the  year.  .  .  .  Among  other  services  to  the 
blind,  the  Association  was  able  to  secure  twelve 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  free  dental  care  for 
its  clients  during  the  year. 

Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind — Seventy 
students  enrolled  in  the  summer  session  of  the 
Kansas  School  for  the  Blind.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Eleanor 
A.  Wilson,  former  superintendent  of  the  School, 
has  returned  to  the  staff  as  Adult  Guidance 
Worker.  .  .  .  The  regular  session  of  the  School 
opened  September  8. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Teacher,  holding  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Music  and  Bachelor  of  Arts,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  school  for  the  blind  as  teacher  of 
music  or  of  high  school  subjects.  Experience 
includes  three  years  as  teacher  in  public  high 
school,  Y.M.C.A.  camp  work,  and  tutoring. 
Address:  R.  M.  S.,  in  care  of  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 


I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
15  West  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum 

of _ Dollars 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


(Signature) 


(Address) 
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BOOK  NEWS 


CONCERNING  MUSIC 

Music  in  Institutions,  by  Willem  van 
de  Wall,  Mus.D.,  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  457  pp. 

Music  in  Institutions,  by  Dr.  Willem  van 
de  Wall,  is  the  first  book  thus  far  written 
which  one  might  consult  for  a  systematic 
presentation  of  the  aims,  methods,  and  cau¬ 
tions  to  be  observed  in  this  field  of  music. 
The  author  is  a  Doctor  of  Music  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Health  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  has 
conducted  lecture  courses  at  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University  on  the  subject  of 
Music  in  Social  and  Health  work. 

Dr.  van  de  Wall  points  out  that  because 
music  has  always  made  a  direct  appeal  to 
the  emotions,  it  has  been  given  a  specific 
place  in  today’s  curricula.  It  truly  belongs 
in  welfare  institutions  as  an  effective  and 
educational  basis  of  treatment  and  is  an  ad¬ 
justing  and  dynamic  factor  with  psycholog¬ 
ical  influence  toward  social  integration. 

An  individual’s  response  to  music  is  a 
complex  process  of  inward  and  environ¬ 
mental  stimuli.  What  makes  music  enjoyed 
by  so  large  a  proportion  of  people  is  that 
it  intensifies  the  sense  or  joy  of  living.  By 
and  large,  music  is  known  and  cherished  as 
an  emotionally  pleasing  experience.  Atten¬ 
tion  to  music  is  active  or  passive — the  former 
prompted  by  the  will,  the  latter  forced  upon 
us.  According  to  Dr.  van  de  Wall,  listening 
to  music  involves  far  less  intellectual  ef¬ 
fort  than  reading  or  studying. 

Inmates  of  welfare  institutions  generally 
develop  more  or  less  of  an  inferiority  com¬ 
plex  about  their  physical  or  mental  defects; 
the  music  supervisor  should  do  everything 
possible  to  eradicate  a  complex  of  any  kind, 
certainly  not  to  aggravate  it.  They  derive 


from  listening  to  music  an  intense  sensorial 
joy  and  great  emotional  satisfaction  from 
using  it  as  a  means  of  communication,  of 
unburdening,  and  of  self-assertion. 

In  the  case  of  the  intellectual  blind,  mak¬ 
ing  music  is  helpful  in  developing  their  sen¬ 
sory  and  emotional  experience.  As  far  as 
their  ability  permits,  they  should  be  given 
early  ear  training,  braille  music  reading, 
theory,  and  instrumental  music  lessons.  In 
the  junior  high  school  they  should  begin 
the  study  of  music  appreciation  (which  pre¬ 
sumably  has  been  prepared  for  by  years  of 
direct  listening),  music  history,  harmony, 
and  further  attempts  at  original  composition. 
Attendance  at  lectures  and  concerts  is  of 
course  invaluable.  Literary  and  ethnograph¬ 
ical  associations  attached  to  their  musical 
ideas  and  experiences  are,  for  the  blind,  even 
more  valuable  than  for  the  seeing. 

Physio-motor  stimulation,  encouraged  by 
singing,  dancing,  playing  of  instruments,  and 
dramatics,  broadens  social  integration.  Phys¬ 
ical  tensions  must  be  released  if  co-ordina¬ 
tion  is  to  be  increased.  If  self-expression 
and  relation  with  the  outside  world  are  cut 
off,  the  blind,  as  well  as  the  deaf,  may  turn 
to  introvert  ego-satisfaction.  Constant  emo¬ 
tional  contact  with  reality  is  needed  to  regu¬ 
late  the  mental  tendencies  of  dreaming, 
moodiness,  and  pessimism,  and  the  artificial 
optimism  that  characterize  some  of  the  blind. 
Their  teachers  should  act  as  pilots  of  emo¬ 
tional  tendencies. 

A  music  teacher  must  be  careful  about 
his  students’  vocational  ambitions,  and  as¬ 
certain  what  chances  for  making  a  livelihood 
in  the  community  his  graduates  will  have. 

The  practice  of  training  blind  musicians 
as  piano  tuners,  should  not  be  discouraged, 
but  conditions  in  their  home  communities 
should  be  understood,  both  by  the  students 
and  the  management.  As  a  limited,  but  con¬ 
structive  activity,  it  will  be  possible  in  many 
institutions  to  establish  instrument-building 
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classes  in  which  all  rhythm  orchestra  instru¬ 
ments,  and  many  simple  stringed  and  wind 
instruments  may  be  made  for  use  in  the  in¬ 
stitution.  (The  successful  blind  person  is 
usually  one  who  can  use  his  hands  as  well 
as  his  head.) 

Rhythm  orchestras  and  harmonica  bands, 
though  very  elementary,  develop  the  power 
to  discriminate  rhythm  and  harmony.  There 
should  always  be  room  on  institutional  music 
programs  for  instruments  that  are  not  among 
those  generally  and  artistically  accepted  else¬ 
where.  The  program  should  not  exclude  from 
group  singing  those  who  are  without  artis¬ 
tic  ability,  for  if  non-artistic  members  are 
excluded,  they  are  deprived  of  a  socialized 
harmless  pleasure. 

Music  intensifies  the  sense  of  living  as  it 
brings  relaxation,  promotes  stimulation,  and 
fulfils  vital  psychic  and  social  needs.  Listen¬ 
ing  periods  should  be  in  respect  to  age  and 
natural  inclination  of  the  listeners.  Directed 
listening  affords  impressions  through  the 
auditory  experiences.  Large  groups  may  par¬ 
ticipate  as  listeners  to  sessions  of  phono¬ 
graph  or  radio  concerts,  informal  instru¬ 
mental  offerings,  and,  by  and  large,  any  form 
of  entertainment  that  tends  to  edify  and 
stimulate  an  understanding  of  good  music 
and  its  allied  arts. 

Creative  music,  as  Dr.  van  de  Wall  states, 
has  been  as  yet  little  used  in  welfare  in¬ 
stitutions.  There  is  not  only  a  great  need 
for  it,  but  there  are  also  many  possibilities 
for  such  work.  Creative  music  activities  can 
be  so  organized  as  to  meet  simple  as  well 
as  highly  developed  demands.  The  work 
should  utilize  original  ideas,  inventiveness, 
skill  in  making  musical  instruments,  and  the 
creating  and  performing  of  music  for  en¬ 
sembles  of  home-made  instruments.  In  most 
musically  inclined  persons,  the  impulse  to 
create  awakens  at  an  early  age,  but,  if  the 
tendency  is  not  cultivated  during  childhood, 
it  is  likely  to  disappear.  The  encouragement 
to  create  is  not  to  develop  more  professional 


composers ;  but  to  give  each  child  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  acquire  skill  in  the  logical  and 
clear  formulation  of  his  musical  imagination. 

Music  in  Institutions  contains  a  compre¬ 
hensive  selected  bibliography  which  was 
compiled  with  two  objectives:  to  supply  a 
list  of  works  of  practical  use  for  institutional 
purposes ;  and  to  give  specialists  the  titles  of 
books  by  their  fellow-workers  with  whose 
efforts  their  own  have  to  be  co-ordinated. 

Harold  E.  Owen,  Mus.  M. 

A.  L.  A.  COMMITTEE 

A  meeting  of  the  American  Library  As¬ 
sociation  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 
was  held  in  New  York,  June  23,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  annual  convention  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Library  Association. 

Problems  arising  out  of  the  wider  use  of 
Talking  Book  machines  were  discussed  at 
length.  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind  (England) 
emphasized  the  importance  of  complete  in¬ 
terchangeability  of  records  among  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  countries.  A  plea  was  made  for 
a  larger  proportion  of  current  popular  fic¬ 
tion  in  Talking  Book  form. 

The  question  of  zoning  of  library  service 
received  attention  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
circulation  of  Talking  Books  and  braille 
books  distributed  by  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  should  be  restricted  to  the  areas  served 
by  the  various  depository  libraries  respec¬ 
tively,  in  order  to  insure  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  service.  In  the  case  of  braille  books 
not  provided  by  the  government,  greater 
latitude  would  be  necessary. 

Members  of  the  Committee  are:  Mrs. 
Martha  K.  Stark,  St.  Louis  Public  Library 
(Chairman)  ;  Miss  Lucy  A.  Goldthwaite, 
New  York  Public  Library;  Miss  Mary  J. 
Heenan,  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind; 
Miss  Helga  Lende,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind ;  Mr.  Edward  M.  Peterson,  Chicago 
Public  Library ;  and  Miss  Irma  M.  Schoepflin, 
California  State  Library. 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Director  Emeritus 
of  Perkins  Institution,  was  Principal  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind  from  1890  to  1907. 

Mary  Dranga  Campbell  has  held  various 
executive  positions  in  work  for  the  blind, 
and  is  now  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  for  the  Blind  at  the  Seeing  Eye,  Mor¬ 
ristown,  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  Ralph  G.  Hurlin  is  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Statistics  at  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Statistics  of  the  Blind. 

C.  Edith  Kerby  is  Statistician  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Statistics  of  the  Blind. 

Evelyn  C.  McKay  is  Social  Research  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on 
Statistics  of  the  Blind. 


Braille  Catalogue  | 

Now  Off  the  Press  \ 

Complete  instructions  on  \ 
how  to  make  up  leather-  \ 
craft  articles  for  the  blind  j 
worker. 

Send  for  copies  for  your  j 
workers  now.  jj 

THE  LEATHERCRAFT  GUILD  j 
OF  AMERICA 

3 

COLCHESTER,  CONN. 
- - - - - *=1 

Harold  E.  Owen,  Mus.  M.,  is  head  of  the 
Music  Department  in  the  Arizona  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

Colonel  John  N.  Smith,  Jr.,  is  Director 
of  the  Institute  of  the  Crippled  and  Disabled. 
He  was  active  in  connection  with  the  NRA 
Committee  on  Sheltered  Workshops  and  is 
especially  interested  in  Federal  legislation 
affecting  the  employment  of  the  handicapped. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

□  Professional*  ....$  2  per  annum 

□  Contributing  ....  10  per  annum 

I  wish  to  become  a  □Associate  .  25  per  annum  member  of  the  Foundation 

□  Sustaining .  50  per  annum 

□  Patron  .  100  per  annum 

□  Life  . 1000 


paying . per  annum. 

Name  . 

Business  Address  . 


Residence  Address 


.  Date . 

*  Must  be  actively  engaged  in  or  connected  with  work  for  the  blind. 
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Braille  Typewriters 

THE  braille  typewriter  developed  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  incor¬ 
porates  many  of  the  convenient  features  of  the  regular  typewriter,  as  well  as  the 
more  desirable  characteristics  of  the  Hall  and  other  braille  machines.  The  L.  C.  Smith 
&  Corona  Typewriters,  Inc.,  has  manufactured  this  machine  for  the  Foundation  at 
little  or  no  profit  to  the  company,  and  the  high  quality  of  workmanship  which  charac¬ 
terizes  its  products  is  thus  assured. 

DESIRABFE  FEATURES 

A  lever  line-spacer  allowing  for  carriage  return  and  line  spacing  in  one 
operation 

A  back-space  key  to  facilitate  corrections 

An  improved  paper-release  lever  and  paper-guide  to  facilitate  easy  and 
accurate  insertion  of  the  paper 
Convenient  adjustable  margin  stops 
Air-cushion  feet  to  prevent  slipping 

Paper-rest  arms  which  keep  the  paper  flat  while  it  is  fed  out  of  the 
machine. 

Adjustable  paper  guide 

A  carriage-lock  lever  designed  to  hold  the  carriage  rigid  while  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  being  transported 

Prompt  delivery.  Price  $40,  plus  shipping  charges.  Carrying  case  $3.50  extra. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 


A  GIFT  FOR  A  BLIND  FRIEND 


IS  YOUR  blind  friend  using  the  Talking  Book  libraries?  Has  he  one  of 
the  special  Talking  Book  machines  for  reading  these  books?  Every  blind 
person  should  possess  one.  Like  his  special  watch,  it  is  an  essential  part  of 
his  equipment. 


The  Talking  Book  permits  the  blind  to  read  independently  of  the  seeing,  effort¬ 
lessly,  rapidly,  satisfyingly,  through  a  convenient  and  durable  medium. 

The  Talking  Books,  which  may  be  borrowed  by  blind  people  free  of  charge  from 
any  of  the  leading  libraries  for  the  blind,  cannot  be  used  unless  the  blind  person  has 
an  especially  designed  Talking  Book  machine. 


Model  S-10 — Portable  spring  driven  model,  with 
headphones,  without  loudspeaker  or  radio 
— $25. 

Model  U-13 — Portable  electrically  driven  model 
with  headphones,  without  loudspeaker  or 
radio,  usable  on  both  direct  and  alter¬ 
nating  current;  may  be  connected  with 
radios  of  recent  manufacture  to  obtain 
amplification  of  Talking  Books — $29. 

Model  U-14 — Portable  electrically-driven  model, 
with  loudspeaker,  but  no  radio,  usable 


on  both  direct  and  alternating  current — 
$39. 

Model  AC- 12 — Portable  radio-phonograph  com¬ 
bination,  with  loudspeaker,  usable  on 
alternating  current  only — $47. 

Model  U-10 — Portable  radio-phonograph  com¬ 
bination,  with  loudspeaker,  usable  on 
both  direct  and  alternating  current — $50. 

Headphones  $2  extra. 


These  prices  do  not  include  express  charges. 

These  machines  are  manufactured  and  sold  at  cost  by  the 
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LIBORIO  DELFINO— A  TRIBUTE 

By  Edward  E.  Allen,  D.Sc. 


Author’s  Note. — Inasmuch  as  the  Overbrook  an¬ 
nual  reports  have  been  eloquent  with  records  of 
Mr.  Delfino’s  achievements,  and  as  The  Teachers 
Forum  recently  printed  my  sketch  of  his  career, 
and  other  accounts  of  him  appeared  at  the  time  the 
Harmon  Foundation  and  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  made  him  awards  for 
meritorious  service  to  the  blind,  I  shall  here  limit 
myself  to  what  is  little  more  than  an  affectionate 
tribute  to  my  friend’s  memory. 

- 

MRS.  DELFINO  has  left  me,”  he  wrote 
at  the  time  of  her  death ;  and  now,  on 
October  n,  1937,  barely  four  months  later, 
he  too  has  died,  to  be  buried  in  the  same 
grave,  as  he  directed.  An  admiring  friend 
writes:  “I  was  sorry  to  hear  of  Liborio’s 
passing, — and  yet,  on  second  thought,  not  so 
very  sorry,  since  it  has  solved  his  present 
problems.  Now  he  will  not  have  to  fear  old 
age  or  dependence  and  helplessness.”  We 
think  he  was  glad  to  go ;  for  not  only  had  he 
been  ailing  for  some  years,  becoming  less  and 
less  active,  but  immediately  after  his  wife’s 
funeral,  had  made  his  will  and  otherwise  be¬ 
gun  to  put  his  lonely  house  in  order.  Even 


the  physicians  believe  that  grief  hastened  his 
end. 

But  what  a  useful  life  he  had  led,  what  a 
work  he  had  done !  I  asked  a  young  woman 
whom  he  had  placed;  “Who  will  succeed 
Mr.  Delfino?”  She  replied:  “Of  course  some 
one  must  be  chosen — some  one  who  can  per¬ 
haps  do  it ;  but,”  shaking  her  head,  “there  is 
no  one  who  will” 

His  slogan  was :  Have  faith  in  the  blind. 
Few  seeing  people  have  enough  of  it.  The 
power  that  radiated  from  his  person  was  a 
composite  of  optimism,  resourcefulness, 
punctuality,  sympathy,  understanding,  and 
tact.  “Punctuality  is  the  courtesy  of  kings,” 
he  often  quoted. 

A  fellow-pupil,  who  well  understands  the 
public  reluctancy  to  employ  blind  help,  says 
that,  when  Liborio  once  undertook  to  place 
a  person,  he  persisted  intermittently  until  he 
had  put  the  thing  through ;  and  “so  we  take 
off  our  hats  to  him.”  Another,  whom  he 
finally  placed  as  factory  tuner  in  far-away 
Boston,  declares  that  Mr.  Delfino  had  made 
repeated  visits  to  some  twenty  factories  and 
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to  as  many  stores  and  had  written  126  letters 
before  receiving  a  favorable  reply.  When¬ 
ever  he  found  a  mother  hesitating  to  send  her 
blind  daughter  to  school,  he  would  bring  out 
a  calyx-eyed  needle  and  playfully  challenge 
the  girl  to  thread  it,  then  thread  it  himself, 
explaining  that  she  would  learn  to  do  so 
many  things  at  school  that  she  would  always 
be  glad  she  had  been  there.  If  the  child  were 
a  boy,  he  would  show  him  how  he,  with  one 
hand,  tied  his  necktie  or  his  shoe-strings,  cut 
his  finger-nails,  and  used  a  nailbrush.  Such 
demonstrations  of  “Where  there’s  a  will 
there’s  a  way”  charmed  parents  and  chil¬ 
dren  alike.  So  he  gradually  filled  the  school 
to  capacity  and  kept  it  full.  One  of  these  pu¬ 
pils  tells  how,  by  calling  upon  her  mother 
annually,  he  managed  to  hold  her  darling  at 
school  until  she  was  appointed  a  teacher 
there. 

This  was  in  the  horse-and-buggy  days.  Of 
course  he  had  to  drive  about  some  in  the 
country,  but  he  also  went  much  on  foot,  with 
a  guide  at  first,  but  gradually  without ;  for 
he  noticed  that  his  independence,  which 
coming  alone  showed,  was  the  surest  means 
of  gaining  his  end — a  philosophy  requiring 
indomitable  courage.  Being  nimble-witted 
and  able  to  size  up  people  quickly,  he  was 
able  to  appeal  to  the  educated  and  uneducated 
alike.  Yes,  he  possessed  more  than  talent  in 
always  knowing  what  to  do ;  he  had  the  tact 
to  know  how  to  do  it.  His  honesty  showed 
in  both  voice  and  face.  Everybody  had  con¬ 
fidence  in  him.  Later  there  was  full  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  his  city  office  and  all  the  relief 
agencies  in  Philadelphia. 

Canvassing  the  blind  of  the  great  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  meant  giving  out  cheer 
in  exchange  for  information,  naturally 
charged  him  with  a  sympathetic  understand¬ 
ing  of  his  mission.  Before  he  had  completed 
it,  he  was  called  off  temporarily  to  canvass 
New  Jersey  and  then  Delaware.  A  home 
teacher  who  followed  him  up  in  New  Jersey 
told  me  that,  in  every  instance,  the  difficul¬ 


ties,  usually  met  with  elsewhere  in  her  first 
calls,  had  been  cleared  away  by  him ;  in 
fact,  she  found  herself  welcomed.  Naturally, 
also,  the  reaction  of  his  character,  ideals,  and 
success  upon  those  young  people  who  were 
about  to  leave  the  institution  was  extraor¬ 
dinary.  They  knew  his  aim,  which  was  to 
help  them  to  help  themselves  to  be  independ¬ 
ent  at  home  and  in  the  world.  They  knew 
that  he  had  given  employment  to  hundreds 
before  them,  and  they  believed  that  they  too 
could  depend  on  him  for  work.  He  was  severe 
and  exacting  upon  occasion,  which  got  him 
the  sobriquet,  “Mussolini” — and  yet  he  was 
ever  kind,  sometimes  cheerfully  helping  the 
same  capable  but  weak  individual  up  after 
repeated  fallings.  He  was  particularly  help¬ 
ful  to  the  girls,  for  they,  he  believed,  had  the 
harder  time  of  it.  Indeed,  it  is  astonishing 
how  he  managed  to  supply  continuous  home 
work,  such  as  the  reseating  of  chairs.  Being 
himself  business-like,  he  demanded  that  the 
blind  should  be  so  too.  Every  chair  had  to 
go  through  his  office  to  be  apportioned  there 
and  to  be  scrutinized  when  it  was  returned, 
and  faulty  work  had  to  be  done  over.  People 
are  too  likely  to  ascribe  low  standards  to 
blindness.  New  applicants  for  home  employ¬ 
ment,  therefore,  who  had  not  proved  their 
workmanship,  might  have  to  do  so  in  one  of 
the  office  rooms  used  as  a  shop.  Of  course, 
payment  to  workers  was  made  through  him 
as  representing  the  employer  in  a  real  busi¬ 
ness.  He  sent  monthly  reports  of  all  trans¬ 
actions  to  Principal  Burritt  at  Overbrook 
and  often  a  carbon  copy  to  me  as  knowing 
the  worker’s  name  and  as  being  interested 
in  what  he  was  doing. 

While  much  of  this  home  work  only  con¬ 
tributed  to  self-support,  the  pay  of  most  of 
his  people  in  factories  and  stores  sufficed  to 
keep  them;  and  some  have  held  their  jobs 
for  years.  The  tuners  in  given  factories  and 
warerooms  in  and  near  Philadelphia  were 
his  boys.  An  Overbrook  graduate  has  long 
tuned  the  city  pianos,  a  contract  he  secured 
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for  him.  The  variety  in  the  jobs  he  got  was 
truly  astonishing.  For  example,  he  placed  a 
girl  assembling  hooks  and  eyes  with  the 
DeLong  Company,  and  two  girls  molding 
centers  for  chocolates  and  bonbons  in  a  candy 
factory.  Recently  Principal  Cowgill  took  me 
of  a  Sunday  to  visit  the  latter  in  their  apart¬ 
ment.  We  were  proud  of  what  we  saw ;  neat¬ 
ness  and  order  everywhere,  of  course,  but 
also  every  modern  comfort  and  convenience. 
This  couple  told  me  they  had  held  their  jobs 
for  nineteen  years,  often  outstripping  their 
seeing  mates  at  piece  work  and,  being  en¬ 
tirely  self-supporting,  were  living  a  normal 
life,  alike  contented  and  happy. 

During  several  of  my  visits  to  the  Delfino 
home  he  has  taken  me  to  see  his  increasing 
number  of  newly-blinded  newspaper  vendors 
at  work,  men  who  had  had  no  connection 
with  the  school.  He  had  a  system  of  promo¬ 
tions  for  them,  putting  them  into  better 
places  as  they  deserved  it.  How  grateful  they 
all  showed  themselves  to  him:  they  were 
making  good  at  last.  He  told  me  of  a  married 
man  who  had  done  well  as  a  business  sales¬ 
man  until  he  became  blind ;  how  his  brave 
wife  then  became  the  wage  earner  while  he, 
caged  man,  sat  idly  at  home,  sick  at  heart 
and  almost  ready  to  take  his  life ;  how  at 
this  time  he,  our  sensible  Delfino,  proposed 
to  him  not  broom-making,  as  occupational 
therapy,  but  a  return  to  his  salesmanship, 
making  his  contacts  by  telephone ;  this  was 
done  forthwith  and  so  satisfactorily  that  the 
freed  man  became  the  family  support  again, 
exclaiming:  “Whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I 
see.”  Mr.  Delfino  often  quoted  this  of  himself. 

Principal  Burritt,  who  realized,  more  than 
most  educators  of  the  blind,  that  providing 
regular  employment,  or  placement  with  fol¬ 
low-up,  was  an  essential  part  of  his  school’s 
duty,  had  his  boys’  head  teacher  and  instruc¬ 
tor  in  business  methods,  Mr.  Cowgill,  de¬ 
vote  Wednesdays  to  scouring  the  country 
about  Philadelphia  with  Mr.  Delfino,  whose 
idea  it  probably  was.  They  visited  schools  in 


search  of  pianos  to  tune  or  chairs  to  reseat, 
etc. ;  also  any  factories  or  shops  which  might 
open  up  chances  of  employment.  On  these 
trips  the  field  officer  did  most  of  the  talking, 
and  with  astonishing  success.  The  excursions 
continued  until  the  depression  made  them 
profitless.  Up  to  1931,  Mr.  Delfino’s  field 
comprised  greater  Philadelphia  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  counties,  being,  as  he  was,  officially 
in  charge  of  all  the  blind  of  this  territory  for 
the  state-wide  Association  for  the  Blind.  At 
that  time  he  resigned  this  position  and  has 
since  limited  his  efforts  chiefly  to  keeping  his 
school’s  ex-pupils  employed.  Two  or  three 
times  a  year  Messrs.  Burritt,  Cowgill  (or 
Miss  Chrysler,  girls’  head  teacher),  and  Del¬ 
fino,  “the  B.  C.  D.’s,”  would  meet  to  consider 
what  every  departing  pupil  would  best  do. 

It  wasn’t  only  in  such  ways  that  he  helped. 
He  would  take  care  to  provide  Overbrook’s 
newly  graduated  musicians  with  evening 
clothes,  given  him  for  such  use;  and  more 
often  to  send  a  check  with  an  order  for  a 
dozen  or  twenty  tickets  to  a  concert  one  of 
them  was  giving.  This  lent  encouragement 
at  a  time  when  a  good  audience  meant  more 
than  money.  If  a  reporter  happened  to  call 
opportunely,  the  musician’s  story  was  likely 
to  be  read  by  many  next  morning.  Whenever 
he  met  new  people,  which  he  liked  to  do,  he 
could  seldom  keep  the  conversation  away 
from  himself  and  his  work,  perhaps  did  not 
try  to  do  so,  since  new  acquaintances  meant 
potential  friends,  of  whom  his  mission  could 
not  have  too  many.  Whoever  said  Liborio 
Delfino  had  become  an  institution  was  not 
far  wrong.  Dr.  Hartwell,  first  chairman  of 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
used  to  say :  “There  is  but  one  Delfino.” 

Mr.  Neil  Crowley,  the  Institution’s  prefect, 
writes : 

Liborio  Delfino  and  I  were  boon  com¬ 
panions  and  very  close  friends  over  a  number 
of  years.  We  had  common  interests  and 
worked  together  for  a  common  cause.  Our 
first  association  was  around  1904  or  1905, 
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when  I  became  his  stay-at-home  guide  to  map 
out  his  various  routes  of  investigation  over 
the  greater  part  of  Pennsylvania,  a  very  great 
undertaking  for  him.  How  well  he  executed 
this  work  we  all  know,  and  how  thoroughly 
he  went  in  and  out  and  up  and  down  the 
highways  and  byways  of  the  state,  alone  and 
unassisted,  to  carry  his  message  over  those 
often  weary  miles,  was,  to  my  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  one  of  his  great  achievements.  Once, 
when  returning  from  one  of  his  many  jour¬ 
neys  to  the  homes  of  the  afflicted,  a  particu¬ 
larly  difficult  one,  he  said  to  me:  ‘‘Stanley 
penetrated  the  jungles  of  darkest  Africa,  but 
Delfino  penetrates  the  jungles  of  ignorance 
and  superstition.” 

At  intervals  of  two  or  more  weeks  he 
would  return  with  his  braille  notes  of  each 
day’s  work  in  the  field,  many  of  them  inter¬ 
spersed  with  difficulties  encountered  or 
ludicrous  situations  met  up  with  along  the 
way,  which  he  loved  to  repeat  with  just  pride 
in  overcoming  the  obstacles  in  his  path  and 
highly  amused  over  the  others.  Night  after 
night  we  would  be  in  the  office  until  well  on 
into  the  early  morning  hours,  he  dictating 
from  his  notes  for  me  to  take  down  in  long- 
hand  for  the  typist’s  copy.  Once  he  noted  on 
a  certain  date,  “Interviewed  a  billy-goat,” 
and  then  told  of  having  called  from  the  road¬ 
side  to  what  he  supposed  was  a  farmer  over 
the  fence  hoeing  or  mowing  in  the  field ;  and, 
receiving  no  answer,  he  called  again,  louder 
this  time,  thinking  the  farmer  did  not  hear 
him;  still  no  answer  except  the  scraping  in 
the  field.  He  moved  closer  and  called  louder, 
and  then  Billy  answered  in  true  goat  dialect. 
“There  I  was,”  he  said,  “wasting  my  time  on 
a  goat.”  Of  these  stories  he  had  many  of 
which  I  shall  give  two.  For  some  years 
Liborio  wore  an  artificial  arm  ending  in  a 
black-gloved  hand.  He  said :  “A  colored  boy 
had  finished  blacking  my  boots.  I  put  a  dime 
between  my  false  fingers,  and,  just  as  he  was 
about  to  take  it,  I  pressed  the  release  button, 
and  the  hand  fell  off.  At  this  the  boy  yelled 
and  ran,  while  I  shouted  after  him :  ‘Wait  a 
second  until  I  unscrew  my  head.’  ” 

He  developed  great  strength  in  his  remain¬ 
ing  arm  and  once  gave  a  big  fellow,  who 
wouldn’t  obey  him,  the  surprise  of  his  life 
when  he  lifted  him  bodily  from  the  floor  and 
threw  him  some  yards  out  into  the  cloister. 


“O  mighty  Roman !”  the  boy  exclaimed. 

Mr.  Crowley  continues: 

He  was  a  happy  and  many-sided  man. 
He  used  to  like  to  have  read  to  him  the 
poem  about  Columbus  and  his  sailors — where 
the  latter,  having  given  up  hope  of  ever  sight¬ 
ing  land  and  growing  more  mutinous  each 
day,  would  ask  Columbus,  “What  now?” 
and  the  only  reply  they  would  get  was  “Sail 
on !  Sail  on  and  on !”  “That’s  the  way  to  do 
it,”  he  would  say.  My  recollection  of  Liborio 
will  be  of  his  courage  in  the  face  of  all  odds, 
his  devotion  to  duty,  and  his  deep  gratitude 
to  the  institution  which  mothered  him  and 
prepared  him  for  his  life-work.  An  optimist 
of  the  highest  order,  he  was  a  true  example  of 
Lincoln’s  “with  malice  toward  none;  with 
charity  for  all.” 

The  Institution’s  managers,  who  met 
statedly  at  the  city  office,  came  in  contact 
with  Mr.  Delfino  there ;  and  several  of  them 
would  even  consult  him  as  to  some  question 
of  policy.  I  believe  they  considered  him  their 
outstanding  living  graduate.  At  his  death 
the  Board  passed  a  resolution  deploring  their 
loss  and  stating  in  the  strongest  language  the 
Institution’s  obligation  to  him.  And  yet  a 
former  member  of  this  board,  on  first  seeing 
the  poor  mangled  boy  at  the  hospital,  had 
said  in  all  charity,  “Wouldn’t  it  have  been  a 
mercy  to  him  had  he  died !”  But  what  won¬ 
ders  cannot  God  perform  through  his  crea¬ 
tures  !  He  did  not  cripple  this  youth :  no,  He 
strengthened  him  with  a  beautiful  spirit,  a 
compassionate,  understanding  heart,  and  an 
urge  that  had  no  bounds,  together  with  the 
capacity  to  serve  his  fellow-blind.  Ah,  how 
nobly  he  fulfilled  his  mission !  What  a  lesson 
his  life  has  been  to  us  who  knew  and  loved 
him! 

Judged  by  worldly  standards  alone,  he  had 
done  uncommonly  well,  too.  Because  he  and 
his  wife  were  salaried  workers  to  the  end  and 
had  lived  frugally,  he  was  able  to  leave  an 
estate  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  thousand 
dollars ;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  him  and  of 
his  faith  in  blind  people  that  he  willed  the 
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major  part  of  it  to  benefit  them:  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  as  a  perpetual  endowment  to  the 
dear  school  which  had  educated  him,  five 
thousand  dollars  to  endow  a  bed  for  any  blind 
patient  at  the  hospital  which  had  taken  care 
of  him  after  his  accident,  two  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  to  the  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  the 

IAged  Blind,  three  thousand  dollars  as  a  loan 
fund  for  blind  persons,  and  most  of  his  con¬ 
siderable  real  estate  to  a  fellow-pupil  who  had 
been  his  protector  and  friend  in  their  earliest 
days  together  at  the  school  for  the  blind  and 
who,  with  his  wife,  had  taken  him  into  their 
home  and  been  neighbor  to  him  in  his  last  ill¬ 
ness  ;  and,  finally,  he  directed  that,  after  the 
payment  of  sundry  bequests  to  relatives  and 
friends,  half  of  what  might  be  left  should  go 
to  the  school,  the  other  half  to  a  seeing  neigh¬ 
bor  who  had  been  to  him  a  kind  and  under¬ 
standing  friend. 


While  his  large  estate  is  understandable, 
what  follows  seems  more  remarkable:  Prin¬ 
cipal  Burritt  computed  that,  by  1926-27,  the 
seventeenth  year  of  the  city  office,  the  sums 
which  Liborio  had  enabled  his  blind  work¬ 
ers  to  earn  totalled  about  $720,000.  By  now 
this  must  have  approached  a  full  $1,000,000. 
Thus  has  our  physically  mutilated  hero  fully 
requited  with  multiple  compound  interest 
what  hospital,  school,  and  state  paid  out  for 
his  care,  keep,  and  education. 

There  may  be  other  blind  people  who  have 
done  more  for  their  cause  than  he,  but  in  all 
my  long  career  in  this  field  I  can  think  of  no 
one  whose  sane,  practical  philosophy  and 
enterprise  has  brought  so  much  to  his  flock 
— so  much  of  the  happiness  and  contentment 
that  accompanies  work — as  Liborio  Delfino, 
Shepherd  of  the  Blind. 


THE  M.  C.  MIGEL  PRIZE  AWARD 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Awards 


IN  A  letter  dated  May  23,  1936,  which 
was  given  wide  circulation,  Mr.  M.  C. 
Migel,  President  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  said : 

It  is  conceded  by  all  active  business  execu¬ 
tives  that  this  is  an  age  of  specialization. 

For  a  great  number  of  years  we  have 
been  desirous  of  discovering  some  article, 
the  manufacture  of  which  might  serve  to 
give  employment  and  occupation  to  the 
blind  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole — and 
which  would  be  known  and  recognized  by 
the  general  public  as  a  product  of  the  blind 
— and  which,  given  proper  publicity  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  etc.,  might  be  the  means  of  afford¬ 
ing  several  thousand  blind  people  steady  and 
continuous  employment  at  a  fair  remunera¬ 
tion. 

Whilst  Chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  several 
years  ago,  we  thought  once  or  twice  that 
we  had  discovered  the  articles  we  were 
seeking,  but  it  developed  that  they  were 
neither  practical  nor  sufficiently  remunera¬ 
tive. 

It  would  be  folly,  naturally,  to  set  our 
minds  on  some  Utopian  scheme  or  some 
fantastic  wage  scale,  but  a  practical  and 
salable  article,  which  would  give  employ¬ 
ment  on  the  basis  of  possibly  seven  hours 
daily,  and  where  the  earnings  might  average 
35^  per  hour  or  $14  to  $15  weekly,  might 
prove  the  solution  to  this  problem. 

I,  personally,  have  always  been  a  great 
believer  in  advertising  as  a  medium  of  creat¬ 
ing  and  retaining  demand. 

What  we  have  in  mind  is  a  branded  ar¬ 
ticle  of  merit,  and  fairly  competitive. 

If  the  labors  of  several  thousand  blind 
workmen  of  the  country  were  concentrated 
on  one  or  two  articles,  the  purchasing  power 
in  volume  of  raw  materials  would  result  in 
great  savings — which  naturally  would  aid  in 
the  competitive  marketing  of  the  product. 
While  the  manufacture  of  brooms  has  be¬ 


come  a  well  established  industry  for  the 
blind  and  certain  shops  are  running  more 
or  less  profitably  in  their  manufacture,  and 
while  I  was  instrumental  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  one  of  the  first  and  largest  broom¬ 
making  workshops  in  New  York  City,  still 
I  feel  we  should  endeavor  to  find  some  ar¬ 
ticle  which  could  be  made  under  more 
cleanly  conditions  and  which  requires  less 
strenuous  labor. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  advocate  the 
abolition  of  any  broom-shops  for  the  blind, 
nor  to  minimize  the  splendid  work  that  a 
great  many  have  accomplished — but  we  feel 
that  for  a  large  number  of  the  blind,  both 
male  and  female,  an  article  might  be  dis¬ 
covered  which  would  have  a  greater  public 
appeal. 

If  we  once  can  decide  and  settle  upon  an 
article  or  articles  such  as  we  have  in  mind 
as  above,  a  Committee  consisting  of  some  of 
our  leading  industrial  workers  for  the  blind 
might  be  formed,  selected  geographically 
throughout  the  country,  to  study  the  entire 
situation  and  to  formulate  the  proper  plan 
of  action. 

In  order  to  enlist  the  interest  of  as  many 
as  possible  in  a  thoughtful  study  of  this  sub¬ 
ject — I  am  personally  offering  two  prizes 
of  $250  each  to  be  given  to  the  men  or 
women  (regardless  of  whether  they  are 
workers  for  the  blind  or  laymen)  who  sub¬ 
mit  the  two  best  ideas  and  workable  plans 
for  manufacturing  and  marketing  the  prod¬ 
uct  or  article  for  which  we  are  searching — 
and  which  the  Judges  would  consider  suf¬ 
ficiently  worthy  to  be  put  into  effect. 

A  Committee  of  industrial  workers  for 
the  blind  will  act  as  Jury  and  their  decision 
will  be  final — and  no  plans  submitted  will  be 
returned. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Migel’s  invitation,  112 
entries  to  the  contest  were  received  at  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The 
contestants  were  not  by  any  means  confined 
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to  persons  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind 
but  numbered  those  in  various  walks  of  life 
and  came  from  many  different  sections  of 
the  United  States.  A  great  deal  of  interest 
was  manifested  in  this  award  at  the  very 
start,  as  evidenced  by  many  entries  which 
ran  into  several  pages  and  others  which, 
though  brief,  made  concrete  suggestions. 
Typical  of  the  spirit  which  prompted  the 
contestants  is  the  following  quotation : 
“Whether  or  not  I  win  a  prize,  it  is  my 
hope  that  you  will  be  successful  in  finding  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  employment  for 
the  blind.” 

It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  many 
interesting  and  valuable  suggestions  were 
made.  Some  of  the  contestants  worked  out 
in  detail  a  complete  plan  of  organization 
through  which  a  product  or  products  could 
be  successfully  manufactured  and  sold. 

Mr.  Migel  appointed  the  following  Com¬ 
mittee  to  act  as  judges  for  the  prize  award 
in  this  contest :  Miss  Florence  Birchard, 
Superintendent  of  Employment,  Massachu¬ 
setts  Division  of  the  Blind ;  Mrs.  Eva  B. 
Palmer,  Executive  Secretary,  Cleveland  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Blind ;  Richard  Steimmig, 
Business  Manager,  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind ;  Miss  Roberta  Townsend,  As¬ 
sociate  Director,  Department  for  the  Blind 
and  Crippled,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Char¬ 
ities;  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Secretary  and  As¬ 
sistant  Director,  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  (Brooklyn). 

This  Committee  met  twice,  the  first  meet¬ 
ing,  lasting  for  two  days,  February  8  and 
9,  1937,  and  the  second  on  October  8,  1937. 
Most  of  the  work  of  the  Committee,  how¬ 
ever,  had  to  be  done  prior  to  these  meetings 
and  involved  a  careful  study  of  the  various 
entries  which  had  been  received.  As  a  basis 
for  forming  its  judgment  and  possible  rec¬ 
ommendation  for  an  award,  the  Committee 
took  into  consideration  the  following,  based 
on  Mr.  Migel’s  letter  of  invitation  dated 
May  23,  1936: 
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1.  Steady  employment  and  salary  of 
from  $14.00  to  $15.00  per  week  for 
several  thousand  blind  men  and  women. 

2.  Originality  of  idea. 

3.  An  article  that  would  lend  itself  to 
branding  and  one  that  would  be  fairly 
salable. 

Up  to  this  point  the  contestants  had  been 
doing  most  of  the  worrying.  Now  the  Com¬ 
mittee  members  found  themselves  in  much 
the  same  frame  of  mind,  for,  as  might  be 
suspected,  there  was  no  letter  received  which 
included  all  three  of  the  requirements  men¬ 
tioned  above.  Several  entries  were  selected 
for  more  careful  consideration  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  these  eventually  worked  down 
to  three.  After  a  brief  survey  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities,  these  three  were  finally  eliminated. 
However,  in  the  meantime,  additional  en¬ 
tries  had  been  received,  and  among  these 
was  one  which  the  Committee  felt  it  could 
conscientiously  recommend  as  fulfilling  the 
second  and  third  requirements. 

On  October  8,  1937,  the  Committee  made 
the  following  recommendation: 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the 
prize  of  $250  be  awarded  to  Miss  Norma 
Carpenter  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  for  her 
suggestion  of  dog  accessories  as  a  product 
which  could  be  manufactured  by  the  blind, 
trade-marked,  and  distributed  on  a  nation¬ 
wide  basis.  While  this  entry  does  not  en¬ 
tirely  meet  the  requirements  set  up  in  Mr. 
Migel’s  letter,  it  is  by  far  the  most  promis¬ 
ing  suggestion  submitted. 

The  Committee  further  recommends  that 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  sur¬ 
vey  the  possibilities  for  developing  this 
idea,  and  appoint  an  advisory  committee  to 
further  its  promotion. 

The  Committee  also  recommends  that  the 
second  prize  of  $250  be  held  in  abeyance 
and  further  suggestions  invited. 

As  a  result  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee,  steps  are  being  taken  by  the 
Foundation  to  investigate  further  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  development  of  dog  acces- 
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sories  as  an  industry,  and  the  Committee 
has  been  asked  to  continue.  The  Committee 
feels  very  strongly  that  out  of  this  prize 
award  has  come  an  awakening  of  interest 
in  securing  employment  for  the  blind  which 
should  not  be  allowed  to  wane.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  also  recognizes  the  fact  that  while  it 
has  recommended  only  one  award  at  this 


time,  there  is  real  value  in  many  of  the 
suggestions  made  by  the  contestants.  A  list 
of  these  suggestions  will  be  found  at  the  end 
of  this  article.  Those  who  are  interested  in 
reading  the  full  text  of  the  letters  in  which 
any  of  the  ideas  were  suggested  should  ad¬ 
dress  a  request  to  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind. 


List  of  Suggestions  Entered  In  Contest 
(The  number  of  contestants  who  made  the  suggestion  is  indicated  in  parentheses.) 


Appointment  of  committee  for 
research,  etc.  (i) 

Aprons  (3) 

Assembling  electric  switches, 
circuit  breakers,  etc.  (1) 
Baby  baskets,  bassinets  (1) 
Baby  cabs  and  go-carts  (1) 
Baby  garments  (1) 

Baby  stations  (1) 

Bags  (4) 

Belts  (10) 

Basketry  (3) 

Bed  socks  (1) 

Brooms,  broom  corn  (6) 
Brushes  (2) 

Carpentry  work  (1) 

Cardboard  boxes,  cartons,  etc. 

(2) 

Cane  bottom  chairs  (1) 

Candy,  manufacture  of  ( 1 ) 

Caps  (1) 

Cigars,  cigarettes  (2) 

Cement  blocks  ( 1 ) 

Combination  sale  of  articles 
made  by  blind  and  seeing  ( I ) 
Creation  of  committee  (1) 
Clothes-pins  (1) 

Chemical  dust-cloth,  polishing 
slipper  (1) 

Crocheting  (2) 

Cushions  (1) 

Crutches  for  children — manu¬ 
facture  and  painting  (1) 
Doweling  jig  for  various  ar¬ 
ticles  (1) 

Dog  accessories  (1) 

Dog  collars  (1) 

Dresses,  wearing  apparel  for 
women  (2) 

Direct  mail  service  (1) 


Dish  laundry  (1) 

Decoration  of  glass  and  pottery 
and  metal  waste  baskets  (1) 
Electric  ventilating  fans  (1) 
Establishing  committee  and  em¬ 
ploying  traveling  teachers 

(0 

Egg  tester  ( 1 ) 

Employment  in  factories,  etc. 

(1) 

Establishing  factories,  etc.  (1) 
Erasers,  etc.  (1) 

Fly  swatters  (1) 

Finding  a  patent  (1) 

Fishing  nets,  etc.  (1) 

Folding  circulars  (1) 

Garden  rake  (1) 

Gloves  (2) 

Hand-wrought  metal  and  weav¬ 
ing  (1) 

Knitted  goods  (2) 

Leather  goods  (other  than 
belts)  (4) 

Laces  (1) 

Mats;  rubber  door  mats  made 
from  old  tires ;  rosebud  mats ; 
door  mats;  cellophane  mats 

o) 

Mops  (8) 

Mayonnaise  (1) 

Mattresses  (4) 

Massage  (2) 

Metal  stamping  (1) 

Magazine  for  blind  ( 1 ) 

Motor  wind-shield  wiper,  etc. 

(1) 

National  organization;  exclu¬ 
sive  sales  right  on  one  article 
from  a  number  of  nationally 
known  manufacturers  (2) 


Notebooks  (1) 

Names  only  (1) 

Overalls  (1) 

Plow  rope  (1) 

Poultry  raising  (1) 

Paper  containers  (bags,  plates, 
etc.)  (1) 

Paper  walking-sticks  (1) 
Peddling  ( 1 ) 

Patent  (no  article  mentioned) 

(0 

Pennants  (1) 

Pencils  (1) 

Pillow  covers  (2) 

Quilting  (1) 

Rugs  (6) 

Reed  and  rattan  ware  (1) 
Reclaiming  old  material  ( 1 ) 
Rubber  goods  (1) 

Sanitary  napkins  (1) 

Soaps  and  toilet  articles  (2) 
Sewing,  etc.  (1) 

Scout  uniforms  (1) 

Statuary  and  sculpture  ( 1 ) 
Stands  for  the  blind  (1) 

Sheets  (1) 

Sales  idea  (2) 

Sweaters  (1) 

Tatting  (1) 

Training  credit  men  (1) 

Toys  (3) 

Talking-machines  (home  made) 

(O 

Wire  coat-hangers,  etc.  (1) 
Wiring  tags  (1) 

Woolen  beach-bag  (1) 
Wood-working  machine  (pat¬ 
ent),  saw-guide,  etc.  (1) 
Zippers  (1) 


ODORS  OF  AN  AFTERNOON 


What  Perkins  Offers  To  The  Deaf-Blind 

By  Nelson  Coon 


THOSE  who  work  with  the  blind  (and 
even  more,  those  who  work  with  the 
deaf-blind)  are  constantly  reminded  that 
perhaps  the  greatest  loss  to  the  blind  is  the 
loss  of  visible  beauty — in  particular  the  loss 
of  the  beauties  of  Nature,  for  of  Nature,  or 
a  representation  of  her,  is  all  other  beauty 
and  art  compounded.  Thus,  it  may  be  that 
some  blind  may  be  trained  to  comprehend 
certain  beauties  by  education  in  tactually 
judging  objects,  but  ever  the  finest  tactual 
art  is  out  of  reach  or  verboten. 

It  seems  on  second  thought,  then,  that  an 
appreciation  of  the  nature  and  beauties  of 
fragrances  should  most  easily  satisfy  the  nat¬ 
ural  delight  in  Nature,  and  yet  it  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  is  given  but  scant  attention  by  those 
who  work  with  and  teach  the  blind.  The 
trouble  apparently  is  that  we  seeing  folks 
fail  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  our 
olfactory  sense  even  while  it  is  so  strongly 
coloring  every  impression.  Who  among  us, 
I  pray,  does  not,  as  some  casual  wind 
wafts  to  us  an  odd  or  uncommon  odor, 
conjure  up  like  a  flash  a  vision  of  some 
long-forgotten  childhood  scene.  And  why, 
if  not  for  their  fragrance,  are  certain  flowers 
favorites?  Does  not  the  smell  of  the  open 
fire  mean  more  to  us  than  just  a  fire ?  The 
work  of  the  day  brings  us  a  thousand  smells, 
odors,  and  fragrances  which,  if  we  are  re¬ 
ceptive,  tell  their  story  of  farm,  factory,  or 
garden  as  surely  as  our  eyes. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  talking  with  a  blind 
man  who  mentioned  what  joy  the  beauty  of 
the  fragrances  of  the  Perkins  grounds  gave 
him,  and  yet  one  finds  people,  even  among 


those  who  work  and  associate  with  the  blind 
at  Perkins,  who  feel  that  the  natural  beauty 
of  these  grounds  is  lost  on  the  pupils.  Far 
from  it,  I  am  sure;  and  as  I  see  little,  deaf- 
blind  Leonard  Dowdy  eagerly  using  his  un¬ 
spoiled  sense  of  smell,  it  seems  that  more 
and  more  we  workers  for  the  blind  should 
strive  to  develop  our  pupils’  appreciation  of 
the  finer  beauties  of  fragrances.  Do  we  not 
too  often  try  to  present  the  forms  of  beauty 
and  art  that  must  forever  be  but  words  to 
the  sightless?  How  much  better  to  ignore 
these  completely  and  develop  the  forms  that 
really  are  beautiful  and  enjoyable  to  the  be¬ 
holder. 

To  test  this  beauty  in  the  ordinary  sur¬ 
roundings,  let  us  see  what  a  walk  around 
the  grounds  of  Perkins  might  yield  in  just 
one  typical  day,  remembering  that,  whereas 
the  visible  landscape  is  a  static  one,  the  olfac¬ 
tory  scene  is  changing  from  day  to  day. 

Outside  the  schoolroom  door  today  is  the 
soft  fragrance  of  freshly  cut  lawns,  a  step 
further  on  one  catches  the  pungency  of  a 
red  cedar  tree,  to  be  followed  by  that  most 
inviting  smell  of  new-mown  hay,  differing 
only  in  degree  from  the  lawn,  yet  surely 
attaining  first  place  in  our  gallery  of  redolent 
perfume.  Now  on  a  bit,  and  one  catches  a 
sniff  of  petunias,  then  brushes  by  a  clump 
of  bayberry  suggestive  of  Christmas  or  the 
seashore.  In  quick  succession  comes  a  pro¬ 
cession,  as  we  pass,  of  the  aroma  of  pines 
and  hemlocks,  touched  here  and  there  by 
spots  of  vivid  mock-oranges  or  garden  pinks, 
to  culminate,  as  one  comes  to  the  flower 
garden,  in  soft,  soothing  fragrances  from  a 
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clump  of  Madonna  lilies.  As  we  leave  the 
garden,  we  are  greeted  by  the  insistent  spicy 
aroma  of  the  mints  which,  as  they  fade,  are 
replaced  by  the  wind-driven,  overwhelming 
beauty  of  pond  lilies.  Surely  nature  offers 
but  a  fraction  of  her  beauty  to  the  eye  at 
any  time  of  the  year. 

True  it  is  that  this  is  June  we  have  just 
described.  But  forget  not  the  breath  of  early 
spring,  of  freshly  plowed  earth,  the  all-per¬ 
vasive  odors  of  the  first  warm  spring  day. 
And  forget  not  the  spicy  pungency  of  fall — 
spicy  chrysanthemums,  the  incense  of 
burning  leaves,  the  aroma  of  apples  or  of 
Concord  grapes,  and  the  dainty  but  insistent 
golden-rod.  Are  not  these  to  us,  the  seeing, 
as  much  a  part  of  the  beauty  (or  more)  as 
are  the  visible  satisfactions?  Are  not  these 
fragrances  indeed  what  we  remember  long¬ 
est,  and  do  they  not  quickly  conjure  up  a 
wide  range  of  pleasant  memories? 

As  our  imagination  runs,  it  becomes  ob¬ 
vious  that  every  month  and  season  opens  up 
a  fresh  gamut  of  natural,  beautiful,  and  (if 
you  will)  artistic  fragrances  and  odors 
which  are  just  as  available  to  the  blind  as  to 
us,  the  seeing.  Let  us  as  we  walk  and  work 
among  the  visually  handicapped  strive  to 
teach  the  joys  of  a  sense  of  smell  trained 


to  the  appreciation  and  knowledge  of  the 
best  in  fragrance.  In  so  doing  we  will  find 
a  field  where  the  blind  will  excel  and  from 
which  they  will  derive  a  maximum  of  en¬ 
joyment.  So,  too,  with  the  teaching  of  such 
a  subject,  we  will  come  to  enjoy  it  the  more 
ourselves. 

On  the  practical  side  of  this  phase  of  nat¬ 
ural  appreciation,  the  Directors  of  Perkins 
Institution  have  long  recognized  and  en¬ 
couraged  the  benefits  of  the  beauties  of  na¬ 
ture.  A  hundred  years  ago,  good  Dr.  Howe 
ever  sought  refreshment  from  his  manifold 
activities  in  the  pleasures  of  his  garden  and 
hot-house  at  ‘'Green  Peace.”  Then  we  come 
to  the  time  of  Dr.  Allen  whose  first  re¬ 
quirement  for  the  plantings  at  the  new 
Perkins  at  Watertown  was  that  they  should 
yield  abundance  of  perfume;  down  to  the 
recently-established  herb  garden  about  which 
notes  have  appeared  earlier  in  these  pages. 

The  writer  of  this  work  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  any  reader  who  has  definite  ex¬ 
periences  to  offer  bearing  on  this  subject 
of  the  value  of  fragrance  or  forms  of  art 
valuable  to  the  blind.  He  fully  believes  this 
subject  is  not  as  yet  fully  enough  explored. 
Expressions  from  the  blind  would  be  espe¬ 
cially  appreciated. 


A  SUMMER  CAMP  PROJECT 

By  Stella  E.  Plants 


WHEN  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Service  to  the  Blind  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  undertook  to  plan  a  summer 
program  for  the  children  home  on  vacation 
from  the  residential  school,  particular  em¬ 
phasis  was  placed  upon  finding  as  many  ac¬ 
tivities  as  possible  in  which  blind  children 
could  participate  with  sighted  boys  and  girls. 
Since  many  of  them,  particularly  those  in 
the  colored  group,  were  living  in  congested 
neighborhoods  with  only  narrow  alleys  in 
which  to  play,  it  seemed  to  the  staff  that  a 
summer  camp  experience  would  be  invalu¬ 
able  for  them.  Although,  through  a  volunteer 
group  in  Washington,  a  summer  cottage  had 
been  made  available  for  vacations  for  blind 
persons,  the  staff  was  not  anxious  to  make 
use  of  this  resource,  since  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  we  wished  to  give  the  blind  chil¬ 
dren  the  opportunity  of  engaging  in  normal 
play  activities  and  of  forming  friendships 
with  sighted  children  in  their  own  age 
groups.  Under  the  set-up  at  the  cottage  this 
would  not  be  possible  since  the  vacation 
groups  were  made  up  of  all  ages  and  in¬ 
cluded  only  the  blind. 

Our  plan  was  to  secure  scholarships  in  as 
many  camps  as  possible  and  to  distribute  the 
children  so  that  they  would  not  attract  spe¬ 
cial  attention  in  any  one  group.  Those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  various  camp  programs 
were  interviewed  with  a  view  to  having 
them  develop  camp  projects  through  which 
sighted  children  would  be  made  responsible 
for  blind  children  sent  to  camp  with  them. 
The  plan,  however,  was  not  considered 
feasible  by  the  camp  authorities,  most  of 
whom  felt  that  their  counselors  would  not 
be  able  to  give  the  kind  of  supervision  which 


would  be  necessary  to  carry  it  out  success¬ 
fully.  As  a  substitute  plan  the  staff  proposed 
to  find,  among  its  own  clientele,  sighted  chil¬ 
dren  in  need  of  camp  experience,  who 
would  be  willing  to  make  it  their  responsi¬ 
bility  to  make  sure  that  the  blind  children 
shared  in  all  camp  activities.  Even  this  sug¬ 
gestion  was  rejected,  however,  since  it  was 
felt  that  a  specialized  program  and  facilities 
would  have  to  be  employed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  blind  children,  and  in  spite  of 
repeated  attempts  to  make  our  position  clear, 
only  one  group,  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Boys’  Club,  was  found  willing  to  attempt 
what  we  were  asking.  Through  the  Club 
nine  scholarships,  four  for  white  and  five 
for  colored,  were  finally  granted  for  a  one- 
week  camp  period. 

The  colored  children,  the  first  group 
scheduled  to  go,  were  overjoyed  when  told 
what  they  might  expect  at  camp,  and 
counted  the  days  until  the  time  set  for  the 
anticipated  vacation.  Through  a  volunteer 
motor  corps  the  one-hundred-mile  trip  to  the 
camp  site  was  arranged,  but  we  soon  found 
that  our  troubles  were  not  over.  Two  days 
before  the  date  set  for  the  children  to  leave, 
we  were  told  by  the  authorities  of  the  Boys 
Club  that  the  Y.M.C.A.  camp,  which  the 
Club  was  using,  was  unwilling  to  permit  the 
blind  children  to  go  because  of  their  feeling 
that  accidents  might  occur  to  the  children 
which,  in  view  of  their  handicap,  the  camp 
insurance  would  not  cover.  Although  every 
effort  was  made  to  arrive  at  some  satisfac¬ 
tory  adjustment,  the  trip  had  to  be  post¬ 
poned,  and  it  was  a  dejected  group  which 
received  the  unwelcome  news. 

After  a  two- weeks’  delay  an  agreement 
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was  ultimately  reached  with  the  camp  au¬ 
thorities,  and  the  excited,  happy  boys  finally 
started  off.  Since  the  exact  time  of  their 
going  was  so  uncertain,  no  attempt  was  made 
at  this  time  to  secure  private  transportation, 
but  the  boys  were  permitted  to  ride  on  the 
bus  with  the  other  children,  an  experience 
which  they  thoroughly  enjoyed.  Through  the 
camp  counselors  we  learned  that  by  the  time 
the  end  of  the  journey  was  reached  the  chil¬ 
dren  had  already  found  friends  who  in  turn 
were  anxious  to  introduce  them  to  other 
boys. 

The  days  that  followed  were  crammed  full 
of  new  experiences,  which  the  long  schedule 
from  6:30  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  could  scarcely 
accommodate.  The  children  were  housed  in 
tents  which  it  was  their  responsibility  to 
keep  in  order,  and  from  the  moment  of  their 
arrival  the  blind  children  accepted  their 
share  of  this  responsibility,  making  beds, 
sweeping  tent  floors,  etc.  For  children 
brought  up  in  crowded  city  districts  it  was 
a  new  experience  to  sleep  in  the  open,  bathe 
in  mountain  streams,  and  go  exploring 
through  miles  of  woods.  Although  the  chil¬ 
dren  could  not  swim  when  they  went  to 
camp,  they  were  not  afraid  of  the  water,  and, 
before  the  week  was  over,  one  boy  progres¬ 
sed  far  enough  to  win  a  beginner’s  but¬ 
ton,  which  was  awarded  to  anyone  able  to 


swim  thirty-five  yards  from  shore  and  back. 
This  same  thirteen-year-old  boy  also  won 
second  place  in  basket-ball  throwing,  and 
has  definitely  made  up  his  mind  to  try  for 
first  place  when  he  goes  to  camp  next  year. 

That  he  will  have  an  opportunity  to  real¬ 
ize  this  ambition  seems  entirely  likely,  for 
the  camp  authorities  have  assured  us  that 
in  future  they  will  not  hesitate  to  accept  as 
many  children  as  can  be  provided  with 
scholarships.  After  coming  home  from  camp, 
the  boys  were  invited  to  become  members 
of  the  Police  Boys’  Club  and  were  able  to 
take  part  in  several  Club  activities  before  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  return  to  the 
School  for  the  Blind. 

In  summing  up  the  gains  made  through 
this  experiment,  we  feel  not  only  that  the 
children  who  participated  gained  much  in 
the  way  of  physical  development  and  satis¬ 
fying  emotional  expression,  but  that  the  way 
was  opened  for  them,  as  well  as  other  blind 
children,  to  take  advantage  of  the  recrea¬ 
tional  program  planned  for  normal  boys  and 
girls  of  the  District.  Already  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  expressions  from  other  social  agencies 
assuring  us  of  their  willingness  to  accept 
blind  children,  and  we  are  looking  forward 
to  next  summer  when  it  is  hoped  that  girls, 
as  well  as  boys,  may  have  the  benefit  of 
camp  experience. 


PENNSYLVANIA  CONFERENCE  OF  WORKERS 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  Oscar  Gibson 


IN  ORDER  to  interpret  and  clarify  prop¬ 
erly  the  activities  pursued  by  the  fourteen 
Branches  comprising  the  Pennsylvania  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind  Inc.,  a  State  Con¬ 
ference  was  held  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
October  22  and  23.  All  scheduled  meetings 
were  well  attended  by  representative  groups, 
indicating  that  a  strong  desire  prevailed  on 
the  part  of  those  present  to  improve  their 
respective  departments  and  to  find  better 
methods  of  interpreting  their  work  to  the 
public. 

The  opening  charge  to  the  conference  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  H.  Randolph  Latimer,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary  of  the  state  organization, 
who  stressed  the  importance  of  each  becom¬ 
ing  acquainted  with  the  work  of  others.  The 
speech  reflected  a  spirit  of  fellowship  and 
common  understanding,  showing  that  the 
Association  can  function  most  efficiently 
when  its  several  departments  and  Branches 
work  together.  Mr.  Latimer  expressed  his 
belief  in  the  mutual  benefits  which  would  re¬ 
sult  from  closer  acquaintance,  and  co-opera¬ 
tion,  emphasizing  the  fact  that,  in  order  to 
gain  an  adequate  conception  of  the  preven¬ 
tion  and  conquest  of  blindness,  individuals 
must  become  acquainted  with  the  work  in 
its  entirety,  rather  than  confine  their  knowl¬ 
edge  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  depart¬ 
ments. 

The  morning  session  was  devoted  chiefly 
to  the  prevention  of  blindness.  The  pres¬ 
entation  of  this  subject  included  various 
phases  of  preventive  work,  among  which  are : 
proper  eye  treatment,  the  establishment  of 
sight-saving  classes  in  public  and  parochial 
schools,  the  elimination  of  accident  hazards 


in  so  far  as  possible,  prenatal  care,  and  pub¬ 
lic  education  with  respect  to  the  protection 
of  sight.  Taken  together,  the  several  sub¬ 
jects  form  a  composite  plan  of  preventive 
work  in  the  state,  expressing  the  ultimate 
objective  in  this  field  of  endeavor. 

The  subjects  presented  at  the  afternoon 
session  were  widely  diversified  in  character, 
yet  all  related  in  one  way  or  another  to  the 
actual  employment  of  blind  people.  Quite 
naturally  the  placement  of  blind  persons  in 
outside  industries  was  a  topic  which  attracted 
keen  interest.  Obviously  this  phase  of  work 
has  met  with  severe  discouragements,  and 
has  been  hindered  by  public  doubt  or  in¬ 
credulity,  yet  a  substantial  degree  of  prog¬ 
ress  was  evidenced  in  reports  of  placements 
made  by  representatives  of  the  Association, 
whose  work  in  this  connection  has  been 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  helpful  attitude  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  Federal  government. 

The  second  feature  of  employment  for 
blind  people  embraced  workshop  activities, 
showing  the  importance  of  special  training 
in  types  of  work  performed  and  the  construc¬ 
tive  part  which  sheltered  shops  have  played 
in  providing  a  measure  of  gainful  employ¬ 
ment  and  in  furthering  organized  work 
which  has  been  extended  to  outside  indus¬ 
try. 

The  third  and  final  phase  of  discussion 
relative  to  employment  concerned  out-clients, 
or  those  who  are  supplied  with  work  in  their 
homes.  Speakers  outlined  the  values  which 
this  service  affords,  from  both  a  monetary 
and  a  therapeutic  standpoint,  homework 
serving  as  the  first  step  taken  by  many  newly 
blinded  persons  in  preparing  themselves  in 
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the  process  of  rehabilitation. 

The  dinner  meeting  was  given  over  to  a 
speech,  “Interpreting  to  the  Public,  Work 
for  Handicapped  People.”  This  meeting  was 
interspersed  by  many  pleasantries,  and  the 
regular  activities  of  the  evening  were  con¬ 
cluded  by  the  display  of  a  motion  picture 
on  the  prevention  and  conquest  of  blindness, 
portraying  a  variety  of  activities  and  services 
performed  by  the  Association. 

Sale  of  blind-made  products  was  the  first 
subject  for  consideration  at  the  Saturday 
morning  session.  A  suggestion  was  made  to 
standardize  the  sale  of  blind-made  products 
throughout  the  state,  with  a  view  to  dis¬ 
posing  of  surplus  products  in  local  Branches, 
and  of  increasing  the  number  of  blind  em¬ 
ployed.  The  presiding  officer  was  authorized 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  work  out  details 
for  this  plan,  and  to  submit  its  recommen¬ 
dations  to  the  executive  board. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  morning  was 
devoted  to  personal  adjustment,  or  case 
work,  and  the  third  to  administrative 
problems  and  interpretation  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  work  to  the  public.  Finally,  the  Board  of 


Trustees  held  its  semi-annual  meeting,  and 
the  conference  was  adjourned. 

Of  the  one  hundred  representatives  who 
attended,  approximately  thirty  were  trustees 
of  the  Association  or  of  its  respective 
Branches.  The  interchange  of  ideas  among 
department  heads  and  the  closer  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  several  Branches  will  contribute 
to  the  advancement  and  co-ordination  of 
work  for  the  blind  in  the  state.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  there  was  little  time  for  discussion  of 
the  papers  submitted,  and  through  the  en¬ 
tire  conference  it  was  obvious  that  the  meet¬ 
ings  were  being  hastened.  Needless  to  say 
this  was  deplored  by  all  present,  and  was 
occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  representa¬ 
tives  returning  to  their  respective  duties. 

The  November  issue  of  The  Seer  will 
carry  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  State 
Conference  on  the  Prevention  and  Conquest 
of  Blindness  and  will  publish  in  part  or  in 
full  the  papers  presented  on  leading  sub¬ 
jects.  Copies  of  this  publication  will  be 
available  at  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  308  South  Craig  St., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FEDERATION  OF  WORKERS 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  Mary  K.  DeWitt 


THOSE  who  attended  the  Conference  of 
the  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  held  at  Albany,  New 
York,  November  8  and  9,  have  spoken  of  it 
as  the  most  outstanding  meeting  of  the 
Federation.  The  Conference  was  opened 
Monday  evening,  November  8,  at  a  dinner 
meeting,  with  Mrs.  C.  W.  Hitchcock,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Federation,  presiding.  Mr.  Eber 
L.  Palmer,  recently  appointed  Superinten¬ 
dent  and  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia,  and  the 
Honorable  David  C.  Adie,  Commissioner  of 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare,  were  guests  of  honor. 

Preceding  this  dinner  meeting,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Federation  had  met 
with  Mr.  Adie  and  other  representatives  of 
his  Department  and  discussed  policies  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  new  Blind  Assistance  Act  which 
has  been  in  operation  in  New  York  state 
since  May  1,  1937.  Mr.  Adie  followed  up 
the  discussion  of  the  afternoon  with  a  talk 
to  the  group  at  the  dinner  meeting,  em¬ 
phasizing  the  fact  that  the  whole  aim  and 
purpose  of  the  Department  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare,  in  connection  with  blind  assistance,  was 
not  merely  to  provide  a  form  of  relief  for 
the  blind  but  to  have  the  blind  assistance 
given  on  an  intelligent,  scientific  basis  with 
budgets  that  would  take  into  consideration 
the  special  needs  of  the  blind.  Going  further 
than  this,  Mr.  Adie  stated  that  relief  alone 
was  not  sufficient,  but  that  the  services  to 
the  blind  which  are  being  rendered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind  (formerly 
the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 


Blind)  were  of  paramount  importance,  and 
that,  far  from  lessening  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  it  was 
his  aim  and  purpose  as  Commissioner  to 
build  these  services  up  to  the  fullest  measure. 
Commissioner  Adie  requested  that  a  Com¬ 
mittee  be  formed  representative  of  his  De¬ 
partment,  the  Federation,  and  the  Greater 
New  York  Council  of  Agencies  for  the 
Blind,  to  take  up  matters  of  mutual  interest 
in  regard  to  blind  assistance.  This  was 
hailed  as  a  worth-while  means  of  continuing 
the  co-operation  which  the  agencies  have  had 
in  the  past  with  the  Department  of  Social 
Welfare. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  November  9,  Miss 
Grace  S.  Harper,  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  the  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind  re¬ 
viewed  thoroughly  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
and  pointed  out  the  many  changes  which 
have  been  made  during  the  past  year  or  two. 
Joining  Miss  Harper  in  the  presentation 
were  Miss  Emily  Smith,  Sales  Organizer  of 
the  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind  and 
Miss  Gladys  McNamara,  Employment  As¬ 
sistant,  who  presented  a  report  on  placement 
work  for  Mr.  C.  L.  Broun,  Director  of  Em¬ 
ployment  of  the  Bureau  of  Services  for  the 
Blind.  One  of  the  outstanding  pieces  of  work 
being  done  by  the  Bureau  at  the  present 
time  is  the  recent  addition  of  a  classification- 
ist,  a  position  made  available  through  the 
inauguration  of  the  Blind  Assistance  Act. 
This  important  work  will  tend  to  unify  the 
classification  of  blindness  throughout  the 
State,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  legal  definition  of  blindness  in  the 
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Blind  Assistance  Act.  Miss  Harper  covered 
her  subject  in  considerable  detail,  and  her 
presentation  was  so  valuable  that  her  dis¬ 
cussion,  as  well  as  the  other  papers  which 
followed,  will  be  presented  later  in  a  report 
to  be  compiled  by  the  Federation. 

Following  Miss  Harper’s  discussion  there 
was  a  luncheon  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Frank 
L.  Frost,  President  of  the  Albany  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind,  presided.  Mr.  William 
H.  McCarthy,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
the  Blind,  Massachusetts  State  Department 
of  Education,  was  guest  speaker.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy  reviewed  the  work  of  the  Division 
of  the  Blind  of  Massachusetts  and  spoke 
briefly  concerning  legislation  which  has 
been  enacted  during  the  past  few  years, 
making  it  mandatory  for  the  state  depart¬ 
ments  and  political  sub-divisions  to  purchase 
certain  products  and  services  from  the  blind, 
including  mattress  renovating,  chair-seating 
and  piano-tuning.  Mr.  McCarthy  feels  very 
strongly  that  there  is  a  wide  field  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  blind  in  securing  proper  leg¬ 
islation  such  as  is  now  effective  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Immediately  after  Mr.  McCarthy’s  talk 
there  followed  the  afternoon  meeting  which 
was  in  charge  of  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Secretary 
and  Assistant  Director  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Salmon  presented  Colonel  John  N.  Smith, 
Director  of  the  Institute  for  Crippled  and 
Disabled,  and  former  Chairman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Sheltered  Workshop  Committee  under 
the  NRA,  who  has  been  very  active  in 
protecting  the  interests  of  the  handicapped, 
especially  in  connection  with  national  laws 
affecting  sheltered  workshops.  The  topic 
selected  by  Colonel  Smith  was  “Current 
Legislation  Affecting  Sheltered  Workshops.” 
In  a  paper  that  was  remarkably  well  pre¬ 
pared,  Colonel  Smith  set  forth  the  basic 
principles  underlying  the  work  of  the  shel¬ 
tered  workshops.  One  of  the  most  important 
points  he  covered  was  the  definition  of  shel¬ 


tered  workshops  as  accepted  by  various 
groups  and  the  difference  between  the  fun¬ 
damental  purpose  of  sheltered  workshops 
operated  by  charitable  institutions  and  shops 
which  are  operated  for  profit.  This  topic  was 
of  wide  interest  to  the  group  because  of  the 
fact  that  certain  laws  such  as  the  Labor 
Relations  Act,  the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  and 
the  proposed  Wages  and  Hours  Bill,  which 
is  to  be  presented  again  in  Congress,  all  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  charitable  institutions 
operating  sheltered  workshops. 

Mr.  Salmon  next  introduced  Miss  Mary 
L.  Gardner  of  the  Division  of  Technical 
Training,  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  So¬ 
cial  Security  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Miss  Gardner  spoke  on  “People’s  Needs  and 
How  to  Meet  Them.”  The  evident  need  for 
proper  approach  to  the  human  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  social  service  and  the  correspond¬ 
ing  need  for  carefully  trained  personnel  to 
properly  handle  such  problems  was  strongly 
emphasized  by  Miss  Gardner. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Campbell,  Chief,  Division  of 
Examinations,  New  York  State  Department 
of  Civil  Service,  spoke  to  the  Federation 
members  on  civil  service  matters.  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell’s  talk  was  informal,  but  of  particular 
interest  to  the  group  because  of  the  fact  that 
certain  positions  have  already  been  obtained 
under  the  New  York  State  Civil  Service 
through  the  Bureau  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  one  of  the  most  promising  of  which 
is  the  position  of  dictating-machine  opera¬ 
tor.  Mr.  Campbell  stated  that  he  believed  it 
was  the  job  of  the  agencies  for  the  blind  to 
find  out  just  what  positions  could  be  filled 
by  blind  persons,  then  to  sell  the  idea  to  the 
Appointing  Officer  of  the  department  con¬ 
cerned,  and  then  to  come  to  the  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Commission  with  concrete  suggestions. 
It  was  interesting  to  hear  Mr.  Campbell  say 
that  he,  personally,  was  very  well  impressed 
with  the  work  of  blind  persons  who  had 
already  qualified  under  Civil  Service  and  he 
believed  it  was  possible  that  certain  execu- 
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tive  positions  might  be  well  filled  by  blind 
persons  having  the  proper  qualifications. 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  Eber  L.  Pal¬ 
mer,  Superintendent  and  Secretary  of  the 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  who 
selected  as  his  topic,  “Facing  a  New  Task.” 
While  Mr.  Palmer  felt  that  he  was  too  new 
in  his  present  position  to  present  a  complete 
program,  he  began  his  paper  by  commend¬ 
ing  the  work  of  those  who  had  preceded  him 
at  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  pro¬ 
posed  a  plan  which  he  has  in  mind  that  will 
cover  the  whole  field  of  educational  work  on 
behalf  of  blind  students.  Mr.  Palmer  sees 
his  job  as  a  very  human  task,  involving  the 
lives  of  children  deprived  of  sight  and  re¬ 
quiring  the  most  careful  and  scientific  ap¬ 
proach  possible,  keeping  in  mind  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  education  which  is  to  fit  the 
student  for  his  life’s  work,  whatever  it  may 
be.  Mr.  Palmer’s  talk  was  brief  but  con¬ 
tained  a  world  of  valuable  food  for  thought. 

Mr.  Salmon  presented  to  the  Federation 
Miss  Marjorie  Sidney,  President  of  the 
Greater  New  York  Council  of  Agencies  for 
the  Blind,  who  spoke  on  “The  Objectives  of 
the  Greater  New  York  Council  of  Agencies 
for  the  Blind.”  The  Council  is  an  offshoot 
of  a  committee  originally  started  by  the  Fed¬ 
eration  to  deal  with  public  departments  in 
New  York  City.  As  time  has  gone  on,  the 
Council  has  become  more  formal  and  is  now 
working  under  a  Constitution  and  By-Laws, 
with  committees  functioning  in  the  field  of 
legislation,  employment,  and  various  other 
phases  important  to  work  for  the  blind.  One 
of  the  most  important  jobs  accomplished  by 


the  Council  is  the  close  relationship  that  ex¬ 
ists  in  New  York  City  between  the  Division 
of  Blind  Assistance  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  and  the  agencies  for  the 
blind,  a  relationship  which  has  been  made 
possible  through  the  work  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
delivered  “A  Message  from  the  Foundation” 
which  covered  a  number  of  points  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  the  Federation,  including 
matters  dealing  with  specific  legislation  for 
the  blind,  in  which  the  Foundation  is  in¬ 
terested,  and  with  the  distribution  of  the 
Talking  Book  machines  and  the  increasing 
list  of  titles  in  Talking  Book  form.  Mr. 
Irwin  pointed  out  the  fact  that  we  are  living 
in  a  changing  age,  and  that,  in  the  field  of 
legislation  alone,  many  important  changes 
have  been  made  which  are  directly  affecting 
work  for  the  blind.  He  felt  that  agencies  for 
the  blind,  and  particularly  private  agencies, 
should  be  on  the  job  to  evaluate  these  changes 
and  also  to  consider  carefully  what  should  be 
the  fields  of  activity  for  the  private  agency 
and  the  public  agency  respectively. 

The  officers  of  the  New  York  State  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  continue 
for  another  year  and  are  as  follows:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Hitchcock,  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind,  Utica ;  Vice-President, 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Frost,  Albany  Association  of 
the  Blind,  Albany;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Mary 
K.  DeWitt,  Blind  Work  Association,  Bing¬ 
hamton;  Treasurer,  Miss  Nellie  M.  Horton, 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Watertown. 


A  WAGE  PLAN  FOR  A  SHELTERED  WORKSHOP 


By  M.  Roberta  Townsend 


A  TENDENCY  toward  low  wages  and 
the  difficulty  of  increasing  earnings 
without  piling  up  a  deficit  are  among  the 
many  problems  confronting  all  workshops 
for  the  blind. 

The  Department  for  the  Blind  and  Crip¬ 
pled  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities 
has,  as  one  of  its  major  activities,  sheltered 
shops  for  blind  women.  The  industries  in 
which  they  are  engaged  are  weaving,  power- 
machine  sewing,  and  certain  processes  in  toy¬ 
making. 

In  1935,  with  the  partial  recognition  of  the 
part  sheltered  shops  play  in  industry,  the 
need  was  inevitably  felt  upon  the  part  of 
the  shops  that  they  must  meet  the  industrial 
requirements  in  standards  of  workmanship 
and  pricing  of  merchandise.  The  general  im¬ 
provement  in  the  business  world  had  brought 
about  an  increase  in  sales  of  blind-made  ar¬ 
ticles,  and  it  seemed  possible  that  additional 
merchandise  might  be  disposed  of  without 
too  much  difficulty.  At  this  point  the  De¬ 
partment  for  the  Blind  determined  to  make 
an  effort  to  increase  the  earnings  of  the 
blind  women  in  their  employ  and  called  upon 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to 
help  study  the  problem. 

To  make  clear  the  difficulties  of  arriving 
at  any  satisfactory  solution  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  explain  the  previous  method  of  wage 
payment  which  had  been  in  effect  for  many 
years. 

Twenty-four  blind  women,  ranging  in  age 
from  nineteen  to  sixty-nine,  were  regularly 
employed  and  received  a  minimum  wage  of 
$6.00  per  week  for  a  thirty-five-hour  week. 
Each  worker’s  earnings  were  computed  on  a 
piece-work  basis,  but,  if  her  weekly  earnings 


fell  short  of  the  minimum,  she  still  received 
the  $6.00.  If  her  earnings  were  more  than 
$6.00,  she  received  the  amount  she  actually 
earned.  Under  this  plan  the  worker,  assured 
of  her  $6.00,  made  little  or  no  effort  to  in¬ 
crease  her  production,  and  the  average  wage 
fell  well  under  the  minimum. 

The  problem  then,  was  to  attempt  to  work 
out  some  suitable  relationship  between  the 
amount  paid  and  actual  realistic  earnings 
which  would  provide  incentive,  and  to  do  this 
without  further  adding  to  the  amount  of 
subsidy  drawn  from  general  funds  of  the 
Bureau. 

It  would  not  have  been  wise  to  put  the 
wages  on  a  straight  piece-work  basis,  paying 
the  workers  only  the  amount  of  their  actual 
earnings,  for  a  system  which  had  been  main¬ 
tained  over  a  period  of  years  had  naturally 
resulted  in  fixed  work  habits  and  attitudes 
which  could  not  be  drastically  altered  with¬ 
out  causing  real  hardship  to  the  workers. 
Moreover,  it  was  recognized  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  schedule  did  not  always  work 
smoothly  and  there  were  likely  to  be  oc¬ 
casional  delays  which  the  worker  could  not 
control  and  which  would  reduce  her  earnings. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  recognized  that 
the  old  system  penalized  the  industrious 
worker  who,  if  she  earned  more  than  the 
minimum,  received  no  subsidy  in  addition  to 
her  earnings. 

It  was  finally  agreed  that  a  basic  wage  of 
$2.00  per  week  should  be  paid  each  worker 
to  allow  for  unavoidable  loss  of  time  in  her 
working  day,  due  to  change  of  work,  warp¬ 
ing  looms,  etc. 

Before  the  plan  was  put  into  effect  the 
workers  were  called  together  in  a  group 
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Chart  Showing  Average  Weekly  Earnings  of,  and  Average  Weekly  Payments  Made  to,  Blind  Workers. 


The  unbroken  line  represents  actual  earnings;  the  broken  line,  total  payments  made.  Averages  for  each 

six-months’  period  are  shown  by  horizontal  lines. 


meeting  to  discuss  the  issues  involved  and 
to  make  plain  the  inherent  advantages  to 
them  in  increased  earnings  and  a  fairer 
equalization  of  payment  and  earnings  which 
would  result  from  their  participation.  The 
co-operation  of  the  group  was  enlisted  to 
give  the  new  plan  a  fair  trial.  The  new  sys¬ 
tem  was  to  go  into  effect  for  a  six-weeks’ 
period,  after  which  the  workers  were  to  be 
called  together  to  voice  their  opinion  as  to 
its  feasibility.  There  was  a  general  willing¬ 
ness  to  give  the  plan  a  trial,  and,  when  the 
six  weeks  had  ended,  the  workers  voted  to 
have  the  new  system  continued. 

The  accompanying  chart  shows  the  aver¬ 
age  weekly  earnings  of  the  workers  for  the 
six  months  before  and  the  six  months  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  adoption  of  the  plan,  and 


also  the  average  weekly  payments  to  the 
workers  during  the  same  period.  The  change 
was  made  on  November  I,  and  the  immediate 
increase  in  earnings  is  reflected  in  the  figures 
for  the  week  ending  November  6.  This  in¬ 
crease  averaged  90.5  per  cent  during  the  six 
months  immediately  following  the  adoption 
of  the  system,  and  has  been  fairly  well  main¬ 
tained  at  the  same  level  ever  since.  Some 
workers  have  earned  as  much  as  $15.9°  *n 
a  week,  which,  with  the  addition  of  the  basic 
wage  of  $2.00,  brought  the  total  weekly  in¬ 
come  up  to  $17.90.  Unfortunately  this  is  not 
the  average,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  general 
average  will  continue  to  mount. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the 
basic  wage  of  $2.00  should  be  discontinued 
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when  earnings  rose  above  a  given  amount, 
but  it  was  decided  that  this  wage  was  an 
integral  part  of  the  plan,  and  that  to  with¬ 
draw  it  at  any  level  would  only  discourage 
the  worker  from  attempting  to  go  beyond 
that  level. 


The  system  is  not  perfect,  nor  the  problem 
entirely  solved,  but,  after  two  years'  ex¬ 
perience,  it  is  felt  that  the  plan  is  funda¬ 
mentally  sound,  and  affords  a  basis  on  which 
the  sheltered  workshop  may  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  a  changing  world. 


THE  BRIDGMAN  CENTENARY 


PERKINS  Institution  has  been  observing, 
from  October  4  to  December  21,  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  admission  to 
the  Institution  of  Laura  Bridgman,  the  first 
blind  deaf-mute  to  be  taught  the  use  of  lan¬ 
guage.  After  careful  consideration,  it  was 
decided  to  commemorate  this  centenary  by 
making  every  effort  to  retell  the  story  of 
Laura  Bridgman  and  to  focus  attention  upon 
the  large  group  of  doubly  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren  now  under  instruction  at  the  school  in 
Watertown.  Through  the  mediums  of  maga¬ 
zines,  newspapers,  radio,  and  moving  pic¬ 
tures  this  form  of  celebration  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  and  will  continue  until  the  end  of 
the  period.  Many  magazines  have  carried 
special  articles,  the  newspapers  have  given 
full  accounts  of  various  events  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and,  all  in  all,  there  has  been  a  wide 
dissemination  of  information  regarding  the 
deaf-blind. 

Three  definite  features  in  the  program 
may  be  described,  but  it  is  difficult  to  tell  of 
the  far-reaching  effects  of  the  celebration  in 
an  account  at  this  time. 

1.  On  Wednesday,  October  20,  a  bronze 
tablet,  placed  on  a  boulder,  standing  before 
the  home  of  Laura  Bridgman  in  Etna,  New 
Hampshire,  was  dedicated.  The  unveiling  of 
the  tablet  was  by  two  of  the  present  deaf- 
blind  pupils  at  Perkins,  and  appropriate  ex¬ 
ercises  were  held.  A  heavy  rainfall  made  it 
necessary  to  adjourn  to  the  nearby  Baptist 
Church,  where  a  capacity  congregation 
greeted  the  delegation  from  Perkins,  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Dartmouth  College,  members 
of  the  Bridgman  family,  and  representa¬ 


tives  of  the  community.  Through  this  tablet 
this  historic  homestead  will  be  permanently 
marked,  and  many  passers-by  will  know  of 
its  significance. 

2.  As  part  of  the  program,  a  booklet  en¬ 
titled  Children  of  the  Silent  Night  was  pre¬ 
pared.  This  tells  of  the  plan  of  Perkins 
Institution  to  establish  a  national  center  for 
deaf-blind  children,  giving  in  detail  an  ac¬ 
count  of  what  Perkins  Institution  with  its 
one  hundred  years  of  experience  and  the 
perfecting  of  more  modern  methods  is  now 
able  to  do  for  doubly  handicapped  youth. 
About  ten  thousand  copies  of  this  booklet 
have  been  sent  to  a  selected  list  with  a  letter 
of  appeal,  and  a  favorable  response  is  now 
being  experienced.  It  is  hoped  that,  through 
funds  received  in  this  way,  the  present 
work  for  the  deaf-blind  can  be  expanded. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  fifteen  deaf- 
blind  pupils  under  instruction  at  Perkins, 
the  largest  number  ever  assembled  in  one 
school  in  this  country. 

3.  The  final  feature  of  the  celebration  is 
to  be  a  concert  of  Christmas  carols  to  be 
given  in  Jordan  Hall,  in  Boston,  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  December  20,  and  at  the  school  in 
Watertown  on  Tuesday  evening,  December 
22.  This  concert  is  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
Children  of  the  Silent  Night  and  will  fea¬ 
ture  certain  parts  of  the  present  program 
for  the  deaf-blind.  This  date  has  been 
selected  to  mark  the  close  of  the  celebration 
because  it  is  the  birthday  of  Laura  Bridg¬ 
man  and  the  date  on  which  the  semi-cen¬ 
tennial  exercises  were  held  fifty  years  ago. 


HELEN  KELLER  TRIBUTE  CONCERT 


THE  Helen  Keller  Tribute  Year,  which 
the  Foundation  initiated  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  meeting 
of  Helen  Keller  and  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy,  got  off  to  an  auspicious  start  on  Octo¬ 
ber  23.  What  was  practically  a  capacity  au¬ 
dience  flocked  to  Carnegie  Hall  on  that 
evening  to  hear  the  concert  which  Serge 
Rachmaninoff  and  the  Philadelphia  Orches¬ 
tra  under  the  direction  of  Eugene  Ormandy, 
played  in  Miss  Keller’s  honor. 

Although  the  orchestra  played  with  its 
accustomed  brilliance,  and  although  Mr. 
Rachmaninoff  smiled  an  apparently  historic 
smile,  the  vast  audience  reserved  its  chief 


applause  for  the  guest  of  honor,  who  was 
introduced  by  Dr.  John  H.  Finley.  In  a 
brief  address,  Dr.  Finley  described  Miss 
Keller  as  one  who  had  never  “heard  an  un¬ 
grammatical  phrase,  or  seen  an  ugly  thing.” 
He  further  characterized  her  as  “one  who 
accomplished  a  miracle  of  human  communi¬ 
cation  such  as  no  one  else  has  ever  done.” 

The  proceeds  of  the  concert  were  divided 
between  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Orchestra  and  the  Tribute  Year  Fund 
of  $2,000,000,  which  the  Foundation  plans 
to  raise  to  extend  and  perpetuate  Miss  Kel¬ 
ler’s  work.  Miss  Keller’s  address  on  this 
occasion  appears  below. 


HELEN  KELLER’S  ADDRESS 


WHAT  a  marvellous  experience  this  is — having  the  work  for  the 
blind  so  handsomely  heralded  among  the  public  causes  most  worthy 
of  honor  and  support!  Like  Lanier  I  cry  aloud  the  wish  that  “life  was 
a  breathing  lute.”  Then  I  might  hope  to  thank  with  happy  grace  Mr. 
Rachmaninoff  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  for  lifting  the  work  for  the 
sightless  I  have  long  championed  to  a  higher  level  of  accomplishment. 

Gladly  I  think  how  this  great  audience  will  carry,  with  their  beautiful 
memory  of  your  music,  encouragement  and  service  to  those  who  walk 
among  the  shadows. 

This  dramatic,  significant  event  is  one  for  which  I  feel  the  dark,  silent 
years  have  been  a  preparation.  With  tender  sorrow  I  realize,  standing  on 
this  height  of  destiny,  that  she  who  steadied  my  feet  during  half  a  century 
is  not  here  in  the  body  to  make  sweeter  this  triumphant  moment,  but 
faith  tells  me  she  is  glad  with  me  in  an  adventure  which  keeps  going  on 
gloriously.  At  last  there  is  a  sense  in  the  public  mind  that  our  cause  is 
not  charity,  but  a  movement  to  render  possible  a  new  life  for  the  sightless, 
new  thoughts  that  shall  guide  them  through  difficulties. 

Will  you  not  continue  to  co-operate  with  us,  dear  friends,  so  that  my 
handicapped  fellows  may  gain  the  knowledge  and  power  which  alone 
can  liberate  their  manhood  and  keep  their  hearts  full  of  light.  Then  will 
the  tribute  you  pay  my  teacher  tonight  be  complete,  and  my  own  lone¬ 
liness  sweet  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  desire  in  which  she  lived  and  died 
to  help  the  blind  of  America.  Helen  Keller 
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REPORT  OF  VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE  COMMITTEE 

There  is  perhaps  no  department  in  work 
with  the  blind  which  needs  searching  and 
thoughtful  attention  as  does  vocational  guid¬ 
ance.  While  we  have  at  present  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  vocational  guidance  for  blind  chil¬ 
dren,  the  vocational  guidance  of  blind  adults 
is  still  a  virgin  field.  Whatever  is  done  in 
the  guidance  and  training  of  blind  adults 
with  a  view  to  their  permanent  placement  is 
still  largely  a  matter  of  chance,  unsupported 
by  any  program  based  on  definite  principles 
and  concerned  chiefly  with  making  some 
disposition  of  the  individual  which  will  re¬ 
lieve  the  agency  of  responsibility  and  which 
will  at  the  same  time  give  the  appearance 
of  something  accomplished. 

To  prepare  a  program  which  would  insure 
proper  vocational  guidance  for  blind  chil¬ 
dren  and  a  program  which  would  put  an  end 
to  the  present  chaotic  situation  in  the  field  of 
vocational  guidance  and  training  of  the  adult 
blind,  the  Committee  on  Vocational  Guid¬ 
ance  of  the  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind  was  created.  This  Com¬ 
mittee  with  varying  membership  has  been 
functioning  since  the  autumn  of  1934.  It 
has  gathered  necessary  data  and  has  worked 
out  and  developed  a  suitable  program  of  vo¬ 
cational  guidance  for  blind  children.  It  has 
gathered  some  of  the  data  necessary  to  the 
working  out  of  a  suitable  program  of  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  for  blind  adults. 

The  program  of  vocational  guidance  for 
blind  children  appears  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  presented  at  the  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  in 
1936.  This  report  is  printed  in  the  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  that  convention.  The  report  presented 
at  the  convention  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  at  Toronto 
in  1937  also  contains  this  program.  This  re¬ 
port  will  appear  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Toronto  convention. 


In  connection  with  this  program,  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  at 
the  Toronto  convention,  is  about  to  set  up  a 
number  of  vocational  guidance  experiments 
to  test  the  validity  of  the  program  and  to  de¬ 
termine  how  far  it  may  be  possible  to  in¬ 
tegrate  this  program  with  the  work  of 
agencies  for  the  adult  blind  to  the  end  that 
the  plans  to  be  worked  out  for  individual 
blind  children  may  be  furthered  by  such 
agencies,  both  while  the  children  are  still  at 
school  and  immediately  after  their  gradua¬ 
tion.  Arrangements  have  been  made  thus 
far  for  the  setting  up  of  such  experiments 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind  at  Overbrook  and 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind  at  New  York  City.  Co-opera¬ 
tion  has  also  been  promised  by  the  Director 
of  Perkins  Institution  and  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  New  York  State  School  for 
the  Blind.  It  is  believed  that  a  number  of 
additional  schools  will  also  co-operate. 

The  President  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  pursuant  to 
a  resolution  adopted  at  the  convention  at 
Raleigh  approving  the  Committee’s  program 
of  vocational  guidance  for  blind  children, 
has  appointed  an  advisory  committee  of  that 
Association  to  co-operate  with  this  Commit¬ 
tee.  It  is  hoped  that  the  advisory  committee 
will  find  it  possible  to  meet  with  this  Com¬ 
mittee  and  to  assist  in  the  conduct  of  some 
of  the  experiments  above  mentioned. 

Pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  at  the 
Toronto  convention,  the  President  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  will  shortly  appoint  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  to  co-operate  with  this  Committee  in 
completing  the  gathering  of  the  necessary 
data  and  in  working  out  a  program  of  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  for  the  adult  blind.  This 
field  being  entirely  unexplored  there  are  no 
charts  or  guide  posts.  A  proper  foundation 
will  have  to  be  laid  and  a  suitable  program 
erected  thereon. 


SWIMMING  IN  TOLEDO 


It  should  be  obvious  that  the  success  of 
this  Committee  depends  in  large  measure 
upon  the  co-operation  of  educators  and 
workers  in  our  field.  The  Committee  would 
be  very  happy  to  know  that  its  work  is  being 
followed  with  interest.  This  knowledge 
would  naturally  encourage  the  Committee 
and  cause  its  members  to  feel  that  the  edu¬ 
cators  and  workers  are  really  aware  of  the 
difficulties  the  Committee  faces,  and  of  the 
tremendous  importance  to  the  blind  of  what¬ 
ever  the  Committee  may  achieve 

The  Committee  will  seek  to  keep  educa¬ 
tors  and  workers  informed  of  its  efforts, 
its  plans  and  its  progress  through  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind.  It  is 
urgently  requested  and  hoped  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  may  receive,  in  terms  of  constructive 
criticism  and  suggestions,  the  co-operation 
of  those  whose  business  it  will  be  to  put 
into  effect  such  vocational  guidance  pro¬ 
grams  as  may  ultimately  be  adopted. 

Benjamin  Berinstein,  Chairman 
A.  G.  Cowgill 
Stetson  K.  Ryan 

SWIMMING  IN  TOLEDO 

For  some  time  the  Toledo  Society  for  the 
Blind  had  felt  the  need  of  greater  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities  for  the  blind  people,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  services  of  a  man  (rather 
than  a  woman)  to  work  with  the  men  of 
the  group  and  provide  a  program  which 
would  give  them  an  opportunity  to  work 
off  surplus  energy. 

In  the  fall  of  1936,  the  Society  requested 
the  City  Welfare  Director  in  Toledo  to  in¬ 
clude  some  form  of  recreation  for  the  blind 
in  the  city  program.  In  response  to  this  re¬ 
quest  a  full-time  worker  from  the  WPA 
was  assigned  to  the  Society  for  the  Blind. 
Mr.  Stubblefield,  the  worker  assigned,  was 
college-trained,  had  had  wide  experience  in 
athletics  and  as  a  coach,  and  had  served  as 
recreational  director  for  a  large  industrial 
plant. 
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Among  the  activities  he  developed  was  a 
swimming  class  which  met  one  morning  each 
week  and  for  which  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  granted 
the  use  of  their  pool.  When  the  class  began, 
only  two  of  the  twelve  members  had  had 
enough  experience  in  swimming  to  keep 
afloat,  but  within  a  short  time  most  of  them 
had  learned  the  breast  stroke  and  all  of  them 
could  keep  afloat.  Unfortunately,  when 
spring  came,  Mr.  Stubblefield  was  assigned 
to  another  project,  but  he  volunteered  to 
continue  the  weekly  swimming  parties  in 
his  free  time. 

The  high  spot  of  the  year  was  a  picnic  at 
Toledo  Beach  on  Lake  Erie,  at  which  thirty- 
five  blind  men  and  women  took  part  in 
swimming  and  water  games.  Transportation 
was  provided  by  a  member  of  the  Lions 
Club,  bathing  suits  were  supplied  without 
charge  by  the  manager  at  the  Beach,  and 
the  American  Red  Cross  arranged  for  the 
services  of  a  life  guard. 

Estelle  Parsons 

PROGRESS  IN  HAWAII 

The  report  of  the  Territorial  Bureau  of 
Sight  Conservation  and  Work  with  the 
Blind  for  1935-37,  which  has  recently  been 
published,  indicates  considerable  progress  in 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  Hawaii. 

Special  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  eye 
examinations,  the  provision  of  appropriate 
medical  and  surgical  care  for  eye  conditions, 
registration  of  all  blind  persons,  and  the 
standardization  of  blind-made  products.  The 
program  also  includes  vision-testing  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  public  schools  and  a  campaign 
for  the  education  of  the  public  regarding 
blindness  and  its  prevention. 

By  action  of  the  1937  legislature,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Sight  Conservation  and  work  with 
the  Blind  was  made  part  of  the  Territorial 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  provided  with 
an  appropriation  of  $35,000  for  the  next 
biennium.  There  are  342  blind  persons  reg¬ 
istered  in  the  Territory. 
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OUTLOOK 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  in  promptly  notice 
of  change  of  address ,  giving 
both  old  and  new;  always  state 
whether  the  change  is  tempo¬ 
rary  or  permanent 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  $2.00  PER  ANNUM 

EDITOR'S  PAGE 


WHAT  SHOULD  THE  PRIVATE 
AGENCY  DO? 

Now  that  aid  to  the  blind  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  has  become  an  accomplished 
fact  in  the  majority  of  states,  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  is  taking  an  unprecedented 
interest  in  the  problems  of  the  blind,  it  is 
time  to  pause  and  consider  what  effect  this 
recent  movement  is  likely  to  have  on  pri¬ 
vately  supported  agencies  for  the  blind. 

One  of  the  first  questions  to  challenge 
attention  is  whether,  with  provision  for  the 
needy  blind  from  public  funds  on  a  more 
adequate  scale  than  ever  before,  workshops 
for  the  blind  should  continue  to  subsidize 
their  blind  workers.  In  the  past,  the  necessity 
of  providing  at  least  a  subsistence  wage  for 
workers  who  had  no  other  means  of  support 
led  many  workshops  to  set  up  systems  of 
subsidy,  through  minimum  wage  scales  and 
similar  means.  Where  this  has  been  done  it 
has  always  constituted  one  of  the  heaviest 
charges  upon  funds  available  for  the  welfare 
of  the  blind.  But,  if  the  gap  between  the 
worker’s  earnings  and  the  amount  he  requires 
to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  living  can 
now  be  bridged  by  grants  from  public  funds, 
possibly  the  private  agency  should  abandon 
the  policy  of  directly  subsidizing  wages  and 


let  that  responsibility  fall  upon  the  public 
assistance  authorities.  Could  the  funds  thus 
released  be  used  to  better  advantage  in  pro¬ 
viding  services  for  a  greater  number  of  blind 
persons  ?  Several  workshops  for  the  blind  are 
already  considering  this  shift  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  planning  to  devote  their  efforts  to 
broader  or  more  intensive  programs  of  social 
and  economic  adjustment  of  the  individual. 

This  is  but  one  point  on  which  the  respec¬ 
tive  functions  of  the  public  and  the  private 
agency  may  deserve  thoughtful  analysis.  Is 
it  possible  to  recognize  certain  services  for 
the  blind  as  the  proper  function  of  the  state 
and  to  place  the  responsibility  for  them 
squarely  upon  the  state  agency?  If  this  is  so, 
are  private  agencies  justified  in  using  private 
funds  for  such  activities?  Would  they  be 
better  advised  to  devote  part  of  their  re¬ 
sources  to  the  development  of  an  active  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  which  would  ensure  adequate  ap¬ 
propriations  by  state  legislatures,  so  that  the 
state  agency  for  the  blind  could  properly  dis¬ 
charge  its  responsibilities? 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  days  of  the 
private  agency  are,  or  should  be,  numbered. 
So  long  as  the  ideals  of  social  agencies  re¬ 
main  in  advance  of  the  thinking  of  the  aver¬ 
age  citizen,  there  will  be  a  need  for  the  pri¬ 
vate  agency  to  experiment  with  the  untried, 
to  demonstrate  the  newly  discovered,  and  to 
lead  community  opinion,  until  the  new  ac¬ 
tivity  has  become  so  generally  accepted  in  the 
public  mind  that  it  in  turn  is  recognized  and 
taken  over  as  a  function  of  the  state,  leaving 
the  private  agency  once  more  free  to  press 
onward  into  other  fields.  Such  has  ever  been 
the  history  of  social  progress. 

E.  C.  McK. 

POSTPONEMENT 

The  second  of  a  series  of  articles  on  “Re¬ 
cent  State  Surveys  of  the  Blind”  by  Dr. 
Ralph  G.  Hurlin,  originally  scheduled  for 
publication  in  this  issue  of  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind ,  will  appear  in  February. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


FIELD  SERVICE 

Since  October  i  Foundation  staff  mem¬ 
bers  have  given  field  service  in  Florida, 
South  Carolina,  District  of  Columbia,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  Vermont,  assisting  state  depart¬ 
ments  of  welfare  and  local  associations  in  the 
development  of  well-rounded  programs  for 
the  blind.  The  Foundation  makes  this  service 
available  to  all  state  and  local  agencies  for 
the  blind  on  request. 

DELTA  GAMMA  PROGRAM 

With  106  Alumnae  Chapters  in  36  states 
and  4  in  Canada,  members  of  the  Delta 
Gamma  Sorority  have  decided  to  make  work 
with  the  blind  their  national  project  and,  in 
consultation  with  the  Foundation,  are 
launching  their  program.  In  a  recent  let¬ 
ter  Mrs.  Louis  E.  Schuessler,  Chairman  of 
the  Alumnae  National  Project,  Berkeley, 
California,  said:  “We  have  chosen  this  proj¬ 
ect  with  great  care  after  long  consideration, 
and  I  feel  certain  it  will  have  our  support 
for  many  years.” 

In  planning  with  the  Alumnae  Chapters 
throughout  the  country,  the  Foundation  has 
urged  these  groups  to  get  in  touch  with 
local  and  state  agencies  for  the  blind  to 
know  the  part  in  which  they  may  best  take 
in  the  current  program.  Suggestions  have 
also  been  made  as  to  the  type  of  activities 
which  may  be  carried  on  by  volunteer  work¬ 
ers.  Field  representatives  of  the  Foundation 
will  work  with  the  Chapters  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year. 

The  Delta  Gammas  have  divided  the 
country  into  seven  provinces  to  facilitate 
their  activities,  including  work  with  the 
blind.  Miss  Ruth  Billow  of  Akron,  who  is 
blind,  is  Chairman  of  Province  Number  2. 
The  other  Province  Chairmen  are :  Mrs. 


Charles  Landmesser,  Millburn,  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  Mrs.  Stephen  Park,  Milwaukee,  Wis¬ 
consin  ;  Mrs.  Edna  Randall  Kraft,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa;  Mrs.  Alfred  Landon,  To¬ 
peka,  Kansas;  Dr.  Mildred  F.  Newell,  Ed¬ 
monton,  Alberta,  Canada;  and  Dr.  Lillian 
Ray  Pitcomb,  Los  Angeles. 

ST.  LOUIS  EXHIBIT  BOOTH 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Henry  G. 
Langworthy,  of  the  Schneider  Eye  Research 
Foundation,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  booth  space 
was  made  available  to  the  Foundation  for 
an  exhibit  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  In¬ 
terstate  Post-graduate  Medical  Association 
of  North  America  held  in  St.  Louis  October 
18  to  22. 

Ophthalmologists,  medical  social  workers, 
nurses,  and  nuns  were  among  those  who 
visited  the  booth.  Miss  Geneva  Koenker,  of 
St.  Louis,  and  James  Bonney,  of  Normandy, 
acted  as  demonstrators  for  reading  and 
writing  braille,  operating  the  Talking  Book 
machine,  and  the  use  of  appliances  and 
games  for  the  blind. 

A  new  portfolio  showing  the  Foundation’s 
publications  was  exhibited  for  the  first  time. 
The  background  of  the  booth  featured  pic¬ 
tures  of  blind  persons  using  the  Talking 
Book  machine  and  the  radio. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ryder,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
and  Mr.  S.  M.  Green,  Superintendent  of 
the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  co-oper¬ 
ated  with  the  Foundation  in  preparations  for 
the  exhibit. 

TALKING  BOOK  PLAYS 

From  the  sound  studios  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  which  turn  out  the  Talking  Book,  comes 
word  that  developments  are  in  progress 
which  take  full  scope  of  the  Talking  Book’s 
opportunities  as  a  volume  written  in  sound. 
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The  most  interesting  phase  of  this  develop¬ 
ment  is  the  recording  of  plays  with  full 
casts,  sound  effects,  and  incidental  music. 
What  is  practically  a  permanent  repertory 
company  of  Broadway  players,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  J.  Lyle  Winter,  acts  these  dramas 
before  the  microphone  in  such  a  way  that 
the  Talking  Book  discs  record  a  veritable 
theatrical  performance,  complete  in  every 
essential,  with  the  exception  of  costumes, 
scenery,  and  lighting. 

For  these  plays  new  technical  devices 
were  invented  to  simplify  both  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  the  recording.  A  sound-proof 
monitor  booth,  containing  a  loudspeaker 
and  the  controls  for  volume  and  quality  of 
the  readers’  voices,  was  employed.  This 
booth  contained  also  the  dubbing  turntables 
from  which  the  sound  and  musical  effects 
originated.  It  was  isolated  from  the  main 
recording  room  and  its  various  disturbing 
noises,  thus  enabling  the  engineer  and  his 
staff  to  control  the  process  of  mixing  the 
sound  effects  and  voices  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions. 

Connecting  the  booth  with  the  recording 
studio  was  a  series  of  small  colored  lights 
controlled  by  push-buttons  from  the  booth. 
These  lights  represented  prearranged  in¬ 
structions  as  to  speed  of  reading,  volume  of 
voice,  and  relative  positions  of  readers  in 
relation  to  the  microphone.  The  signal  lights 
were  placed  close  to  the  microphones  them¬ 
selves  so  that  the  actors  could  obtain  their 
instructions  without  moving  their  eyes  from 
the  script.  All  the  sound  effects  used  could 
be  heard  by  the  artists  themselves. 

The  plays  making  use  of  all  these  em¬ 
bellishments,  which  have  been  recorded  to 
date,  are :  Shakespeare’s  Love’s  Labour’s 
Lost  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra;  Eugene 
O’Neill’s  Anna  Christie ,  and  Maxwell  An¬ 
derson’s  Mary  of  Scotland.  Such  produc¬ 
tions  illustrate  the  care  taken  to  make  each 
new  Talking  Book  a  fresh  adventure  in  re¬ 
cording. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Foundation  announces  with  pleasure 
the  publication  of  The  Conquest  of  Blind¬ 
ness  by  H.  Randolph  Latimer.  This  book, 
which  is  partly  autobiographical,  and  partly 
an  account  of  the  principal  events  of  the 
past  fifty  years  of  work  for  the  blind,  will 
be  off  the  press  before  Christmas. 

A  nine-page  pamphlet,  The  Blind,  a  re¬ 
vision  of  an  earlier  article  prepared  by 
Robert  B.  Irwin  for  the  Social  Work  Year¬ 
book,  has  recently  been  published  and  is 
available  at  ten  cents  a  copy.  This  is  a  com¬ 
prehensive  summary  of  various  phases  of 
work  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  and 
will  be  particularly  useful  to  lay  workers 
and  newcomers  into  the  field. 


A.A.I.B.  CONVENTION 

It  has  recently  been  announced  that  the 
Thirty-Fourth  Biennial  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  will  be  held  at  the  Michigan  School 
for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Michigan,  Monday, 
June  27,  to  Thursday,  June  30,  1938. 


A  major  distinction  between  professional 
practice  and  the  activities  in  non-professional 
fields  is  that  the  emotions  which  inspire  and 
accompany  professional  action  have  been 
refined  and  disciplined  by  education  and  by 
the  responsibilities  of  professional  status. 
.  .  .  Social  workers  want  to  be  instrumental 
in  guiding  and  accelerating  social  change, 
and  they  want  to  do  this  in  their  group 
capacity.  They  see  themselves  as  the  spear¬ 
head  of  activity  in  the  community  and  in 
those  areas  where  they  have  special  knowl¬ 
edge.  .  .  .  The  identifying  attributes  of  a 
profession  are :  first,  the  possession  of  a 
special  body  of  knowledge;  and  second,  a 
strong  sense  of  obligation  to  place  this  asset 
at  the  disposal  of  the  community. — Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Social  Workers. 
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NECROLOGY 


LIBORIO  DELFINO 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  report  the 
death  of  Mr.  Liborio  Delfino,  Field  Agent 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind,  on  October  11,  1937, 
in  Philadelphia. 

A  tribute  to  Mr.  Delfino  appears  in  the 
earlier  pages  of  this  magazine. 


APPOINTMENTS 


to  his  new  work  with  long  experience  in 
other  educational  fields. 

Dr.  Doyne  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  but 
has  been  connected  with  the  public  schools 
of  Arkansas  for  more  than  fifty  years.  He 
served  as  State  Superintendent  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  six  years  and  was  President  of  the 
State  Teachers  College  for  nine  years,  re¬ 
signing  from  the  latter  position  to  return 
to  Lonoke,  Arkansas,  where  he  taught  from 
1917  to  the  present  year. 

Dr.  Doyne  is  a  life  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  and  a  member 
of  the  Arkansas  Education  Association.  He 
holds  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  by  Ouachita  Baptist  College. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  EXECUTIVE 

Mrs.  Anne  B.  Owings  has  been  chosen  as 
the  first  Chief  of  the  new  Division  for  the 
Blind  in  the  recently  established  South  Caro¬ 
lina  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Mrs.  Owings  is  a  graduate  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work  and  has  had 
some  years  of  experience  in  public  welfare 
work.  From  1930  to  1933  she  was  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Com¬ 
munity  Chest.  In  1934  she  served  as  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Social  Service  for  the  ERA  in 
Richland  County  (the  county  in  which  the 
state  capital  is  situated).  She  later  became 
Field  Supervisor  of  Certification  and  Intake 
on  the  state  staff  of  the  WPA,  and  in  1936 
served  as  Field  Representative  in  the  tempo¬ 
rary  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
which  preceded  the  present  organization. 

Mrs.  Owings’  special  training  and  broad 
experience  will  be  of  great  value  in  the  work 
for  the  blind  of  South  Carolina. 

ARKANSAS  SUPERINTENDENT 

Dr.  J.  J.  Doyne,  recently  appointed  to 
succeed  Mr.  W.  E.  Brown  as  Superintendent 
of  the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  comes 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  SUPERINTENDENT 

Mr.  Vincent  Linn  was  appointed  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  South  Dakota  School  for  the 
Blind  on  July  1,  1937. 

Mr.  Linn  is  a  graduate  of  South  Dakota 
Wesleyan  College  and  holds  the  degree  of 
M.A.  from  the  University  of  South  Dakota. 

His  experience  includes  one  year  as  Dean 
of  a  Junior  College,  ten  years  as  a  city  su¬ 
perintendent  of  schools,  two  years  as  Deputy 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
in  South  Dakota,  and  four  months  as  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  the 
same  state. 

Mr.  Linn  has  been  active  in  professional 
circles  and  has  contributed  as  editor  or  co¬ 
author  to  several  educational  publications. 

EDWARD  M.  DOWLING 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Dowling,  formerly  Di¬ 
rector  of  Social  Service  for  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  has  been  appointed 
Special  Investigator  in  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Education,  and,  it  is  reported, 
will  be  concerned  with  work  in  connection 
with  handicapped  children. 
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AID  TO  THE  BLIND  IN  NORWAY 

A  law  of  July  16,  1936  states  the  rules 
governing  an  annual  state  pension  for  blind 
and  crippled  persons.  Essentially,  these  rules 
are  that  blind  persons  who  have  attended  a 
school  for  the  blind  or  reached  the  age  of 
nineteen  years  are  entitled  to  assistance, 
while  crippled  persons  who  have  attended 
a  school  for  the  crippled  or  become  eighteen 
years  of  age  qualify  for  their  special  pension. 
Blind  persons  who,  on  October  1,  1936,  were 
sixty-five  years  old,  or  who  become  blind 
after  the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  are  not  af¬ 
fected  by  the  law.  The  assistance  given  is 
480  Kroner  ($120)  a  year  for  those  living 
in  the  city,  and  360  Kroner  ($90)  for  per¬ 
sons  living  in  the  country.  A  blind  person 
who  is  over  twenty-one  years  and  who  has 
not  attended  a  school  for  the  blind  may  ob¬ 
tain  assistance  for  vocational  training. 

BLIND  STENOGRAPHERS  IN 
GERMANY 

Every  spring  a  competition  is  held  by  the 
German  Association  of  Stenographers.  This 
year  there  were  eleven  hundred  participants 
in  the  contest.  Among  them  were  nine  blind 
persons,  all  of  whom  gave  creditable  per¬ 
formances.  Three  of  them  had  the  high  score 
of  200  syllables  a  minute,  two  groups  of  two 
participants  each  were  marked  down  for  180 
and  160  syllables  respectively,  while  the  re¬ 
maining  two  contestants  took  down  140  and 
120  syllables  each.  All  of  these  nine  persons 
are  earlier  pupils  at  Professor  Silex’s  com¬ 
mercial  training-school  for  the  blind  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  and  all  of  them  are  employed  in  public 
or  private  offices  in  the  German  capital. 
The  remarkable  result  of  the  contest  is  an¬ 
other  proof  of  the  fact  that  blind  people 
who  have  received  a  thorough  and  intensive 


training  are  capable  of  holding  their  own 
in  competition  with  seeing  stenographers.  All 
of  the  blind  contestants  used  the  Picht  short¬ 
hand  machine.  The  1937  competition  was  the 
third  one  in  which  blind  stenographers  took 
part.  On  the  two  earlier  occasions  the  blind 
were  equally  successful.  There  are  about 
two  hundred  trained  blind  stenographers  in 
Germany,  and  most  of  them  are  employed. 

HOW  THE  BLIND  ARE  CARED 
FOR  IN  U.  S.  S.  R. 

An  article  bearing  this  title  appears  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Moscow  News,  and  de¬ 
scribes  the  work  done  in  the  Sulimov  Motor 
Works,  Moscow,  where  271  blind  men  and 
women  are  employed,  under  a  war-blinded 
director,  Vasili  Vasilyuk.  The  workers,  who 
are  employed  side  by  side  with  190  seeing 
employees,  live  in  their  own  homes,  have  a 
seven-hour  working  day,  and  receive  wages 
“according  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
their  work.”  The  new  blind  employee  is  as¬ 
signed  to  a  sighted  instructor  for  training, 
and  instruction  in  braille,  as  well  as  in  his 
trade,  is  part  of  the  normal  course.  Children 
of  blind  workers  are  sent  to  camps  for  the 
summer,  material  help  is  given  to  those  with 
large  families,  the  workers’  homes  are  re¬ 
paired  at  the  factory’s  expense,  and  free 
meals  are  supplied  to  the  sick.  There  are 
schools  and  classes  in  which  the  blind  may 
extend  their  knowledge  and  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  higher  positions. — Reprinted  from 
The  New  Beacon. 

TELEPHONE  SWITCHBOARD 
WORK 

In  a  Danish  magazine  is  the  following 
report  regarding  the  use  of  blind  telephone 
operators  in  Berlin,  Germany :  There  are  al¬ 
ready  in  existence  eight  special  systems  for 
blind  telephone  operators,  four  “auditory” 
and  four  “tactual”  which  make  it  possible 
for  a  blind  person  to  take  care  of  the  flash- 
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light  board  as  well  as  the  old  models.  The 
control  signals  connected  with  the  special 
device  for  the  blind  are  arranged  in  such  a 
way  that  both  systems  work  at  the  same 
time.  If  necessary,  therefore,  a  seeing  per¬ 
son  can  take  the  place  of  a  blind  person.  It 
is  recommended  that  a  telephone  exchange 
handled  by  a  blind  person  should  have  not 
more  than  fifty  to  sixty  subscribers. 

It  is  advisable  for  a  blind  person  who  is 
taking  care  of  a  telephone  switchboard  in  a 
private  firm  to  have  a  list  in  braille  of 
those  numbers  that  are  called  most  often,  so 
that  he  only  rarely  needs  seeing  help.  Even 
a  seeing  telephone  operator  will  find  such  a 
list  helpful. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Blinden- 
studienanstalt  in  Marburg-Lahn  has  an  ap¬ 
paratus  for  school  use  with  which  blind  tele¬ 
phone  operators  may  be  trained. 

The  well-known  firms  Siemens  and 
Halske,  Mix  and  Gemest,  and  others  are 
manufacturing  special  devices  for  the  use 
of  blind  telephone  operators. 


HEARING  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 

SIGHT 

Dr.  Friedrich  Mansfeld,  a  Jewish  physi¬ 
cian  of  Vienna,  who  has  himself  been  blind 
since  the  age  of  eight,  has,  according  to  the 
Jewish  Chronicle,  evolved  a  new  theory  and 
system  of  training  the  blind,  based  on  his 
observation  that  the  sense  of  hearing  can 
be  used  as  an  auxiliary  sense  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  the  sense  of  touch.  Dr.  Mans¬ 
feld,  who  has  been  conducting  his  experi¬ 
ments  under  the  auspices  of  Professor  Karl 
Buehler,  a  noted  psychologist  of  Vienna 
University,  claims  that  a  sense  of  calculat¬ 
ing  distance  and  the  nature  of  materials  by 
sound  develops  easily  in  a  blind  man  and 
still  more  easily  in  a  child  that  has  been 
born  blind.  Materials  all  have  their  charac¬ 
teristics  in  sounds :  wood,  metal,  glass,  stone, 


textiles — all  echo  approaching  footsteps  with 
a  different  timbre  in  each  case. 

Thus  Dr.  Mansfeld  has  trained  himself 
and  teaches  his  pupils  to  distinguish  the 
sounds  of  various  materials  by  ear.  A  blind 
man,  trained  to  observe  according  to  Dr. 
Mansfeld’s  system,  may,  it  is  stated,  walk 
the  streets  without  danger  and  even  with 
the  pleasure  that  comes  of  appraising  the 
phenomena  of  the  outside  world.  He  will  not 
only  recognize  the  approach  of  automobiles, 
trams,  carriages,  etc.,  and  be  able  to  judge 
their  distance  and  direction  with  enough  ac¬ 
curacy  to  ensure  his  safety,  but  will  know 
in  advance  when  he  is  approaching  steel  rails, 
be  able  to  discern  whether  stone,  glass,  or 
metal  predominates  in  the  building  he  is 
passing,  or  obtain  a  conception  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  landscape,  whether  forest, 
meadow,  or  garden,  by  means  of  the  sounds 
with  which  his  footsteps  are  re-echoed. 

The  detection  of  shape  by  means  of  hear¬ 
ing  is  a  further  step  in  Dr.  Mansfeld’s  ex¬ 
periments.  He  asserts  that  through  the 
“sound  perception”  of  distance,  size,  and 
material,  the  well-trained  blind  man  per¬ 
ceives  in  dim  outline  the  shape  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  that  echoes  his  footsteps.  Dr.  Mansfeld 
calls  this  outline  Horhulse  (“sound  jacket”), 
and  says  that  it  gives  a  conception  of  the 
object  similar  to  that  obtained  by  a  sighted 
man  of  a  shrouded  statue.  The  outline  is 
not  clear,  but  the  shape  can  be  guessed  ap¬ 
proximately,  and  thus  “sound  pictures”  of 
the  outside  world  may  be  obtained. 

At  the  moment,  experiments  conducted 
by  Professor  Buehler  and  Dr.  Mansfeld 
are  in  progress  at  the  Jewish  Asylum  for 
Blind  Children  in  Vienna,  and  the  children 
are  being  taught  in  groups  to  discern  the 
typical  sounds  of  various  materials,  to  judge 
shape,  size  and  distance  by  sound.  Dr.  Mans¬ 
feld  is  now  preparing  a  book,  explaining 
his  theory  and  giving  an  account  of  his 
experiments. — Reprinted  from  The  New 
Beacon. 
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ROOSEVELT  MEDAL  AWARD 

The  presentation  to  Helen  Keller  of  the 
two  Roosevelt  medals,  awarded  to  herself 
and  Mrs.  Macy  in  1936  by  the  Trustees  of 
Roosevelt  House,  took  place  at  the  Roose¬ 
velt  Day  dinner  on  October  27.  This  dual 
presentation  was  to  have  been  made  a  year 
ago,  but  at  that  time  Mrs.  Macy  was  fatally 
ill. 

The  medals  were  presented  by  Mr.  James 
R.  Garfield,  President  of  the  Roosevelt  Me¬ 
morial  Association,  and  Mr.  Hermann 
Hagedorn,  Secretary  and  Director  of  the 
Association,  read  the  following  citation : 

For  the  medal  for  distinguished  service 
in  the  leadership  of  youth  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  American  character,  which  woke 
the  echoes  a  half  century  ago  and  has  re¬ 
verberated  to  the  world’s  remotest  caverns: 
a  child,  imprisoned,  whose  gradual  libera¬ 
tion  was  shared  breathlessly  by  mankind, 
which  saw  in  the  struggle  not  only  one  of 
history’s  noblest  adventures  but  a  symbol 
of  man’s  continuous  effort  to  reach  up  out 
of  earth.  Of  that  adventure,  Mr.  President, 
one  heroine  is  not  here  to  receive  from  your 
hands  the  mark  of  our  admiration.  I  pre¬ 
sent  to  you  the  name  of  the  other,  because 
of  a  courage,  a  perseverance,  an  almost 
superhuman  overcoming,  which,  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  fifty  years,  has  touched  unnumbered 
lives  with  light.  Because  of  her,  darkness 
has  word  of  dawn,  and  silence,  of  healing 
music;  and  men,  with  living  eyes  and  ears, 
feel,  in  a  different  darkness  and  another 
silence,  the  touch  of  the  imprisoned  child 
which  fought  its  way  to  life — Helen  Keller. 

In  response,  Miss  Keller  said: 

As  I  stand  before  you,  mingled  feelings 
throb  through  my  heart.  I  am  proud  be¬ 
cause  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Association 
has  united  my  teacher  and  me  in  a  beautiful 
honor.  Then  comes  the  sad  thought  that  she 
is  no  longer  at  my  side  to  hear  you  tell  her 
with  voice  and  handclasp  that  her  work  is 
recognized.  But  her  spirit  is  closer  than  any 
physical  nearness,  and,  sure  of  her  wish,  I 
thank  you  for  us  both  for  the  medal  and 
your  appreciative  words. 


There  is  an  exquisite  thrill  in  the  tribute 
you  paid  her  last  year — “No  greater  love 
hath  a  woman  than  this,  that  she  lays  down 
her  life  for  her  friend.”  During  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  Anne  Sullivan  Macy  submerged  her¬ 
self  like  a  stream  underground,  so  that  my 
days  might  bloom  with  companionship  and 
happiness.  Out  of  a  clod  in  the  dark  silence 
she  created  my  human  self.  When  I  seemed 
defeated,  she  broke  new  paths  for  my  feet 
and  put  into  my  hands  thought-tools  of  ac¬ 
complishment.  I  feel  that  it  is  not  what 
either  of  us  did,  but  what  we  did  together, 
that  is  the  real  victory. 

You  have  rendered  this  honor  all  the 
more  acceptable  to  me  by  linking  it  with  the 
name  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  whom  a  cruel 
handicap  and  the  menace  of  the  years  found 
unafraid.  I  remember  how  vividly  I  felt  his 
personality  when  I  met  him  at  the  White 
House  in  1903,  and  with  what  warmth  he 
sent  a  message  that  I  read  from  his  lips  to 
the  blind,  praising  their  courage  and  will  to 
be  cheerful.  His  belief  was  that  the  soul 
knows  no  fetters.  His  legacy  of  faith  is  a 
mission  in  our  hands,  for  it  is  our  task  to 
find  new  ways  to  the  overcoming  of  diffi¬ 
culties,  so  that  those  who  come  after  us 
may  be  stronger  and  happier  than  in  former 
generations. 

FEDERAL  STAND  CONCESSIONS 

The  following  agencies  have  been  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  as 
licensing  agencies  for  the  administration  of 
the  Randolph- Sheppard  Act  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  areas: 

Minnesota.  Division  of  the  Blind,  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Institutions,  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota.  Mr.  Maurice  Tynan, 
Director. 

Wyoming.  State  Division  for  Deaf  and 
Blind,  State  Capitol,  Cheyenne,  Wyo¬ 
ming.  Mrs.  Mildred  M.  Anderson,  Su¬ 
pervisor. 

Hawaii.  Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation  and 
Work  with  the  Blind,  Territorial  Board 
of  Public  Welfare,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
Mrs.  Grace  C.  Hamman,  Director. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 

News  items  from  agencies  for  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  desired 
for  these  pages.  All  manuscripts  should  be  in  the  Editor’s  hands  four  weeks 

before  the  date  of  publication. 


National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness — The  three  new  members  have  been 
appointed  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  John  W.  Avirett,  Baltimore,  President 
of  the  Maryland  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness ;  Miss  Katherine  Tucker,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Nursing 
Education  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  Miss  Augustine  J.  Smith,  New  York  City. 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind — The  pupils 
of  the  School  were  asked  to  broadcast  over 
KRUO,  which  operates  through  KSD  (550 
kilocycles),  on  Thursdays  from  3:30  to  3:45 
P.M.  during  October  and  November.  On  Octo¬ 
ber  7,  the  program  consisted  of  an  informa¬ 
tional  talk  concerning  the  history  of  the  school 
and  the  training  it  offers.  On  October  14,  an 
original  play  concerning  the  activities  of  the 
girls’  household  economic  class,  written  by  Char- 
lyn  Bennet,  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  School,  was 
broadcast.  On  October  21,  the  Boy  Scouts 
and  Girl  Scouts  presented  a  play.  On  October 
28,  a  play,  written  by  J.  H.  Botts,  Principal  of 
High  School,  was  given.  The  four  programs 
during  November  were  presented  by  the  musical 
department  of  the  School.  .  .  .  All  of  the 
radio  programs  in  which  the  pupils  of  the 
Missouri  School  take  part  are  presented  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Anna  McClain  Sankey, 
teacher  of  speech.  .  .  .  The  Greater  Council  of 
the  Lions  Clubs  of  St.  Louis  will  meet  at  the 
School  on  December  19,  at  which  time  the 
pupils  of  the  School  will  present  a  program. 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — The  Society 
was  one  of  the  eight  social  agencies  invited 
to  participate  in  the  Centennial  pageant  pre¬ 
sented  at  Walbridge  Park  on  the  afternoon  of 
September  17.  .  .  .  The  Ohio  Commission  for 
the  Blind  installed  a  news-stand  in  the  old  post 
office  (Federal  building).  .  .  .  The  Visiting 
Housekeepers  that  are  being  supplied  by  the 
WPA'  have  been  helpful  to  the  blind  home¬ 
makers.  They  go  into  the  homes  several  days 
a  week  and  teach  the  housewives  how  to  pre¬ 


pare  meals,  do  their  laundry,  mend,  and  sew. 
The  Visiting  Housekeepers  also  read  and  write 
personal  letters  for  the  blind,  and  act  as  guides. 
This  service  is  rendered  gratis  to  the  recipient. 
...  A  committee  of  eight  social  workers  was 
appointed  to  study  the  Poor  Relief  Law  and 
make  recommendations  in  order  that  it  might 
fit  present-day  needs.  .  .  .  Mr.  C.  V.  Skinner, 
the  First  Vice-President  of  the  Society  died 
recently.  Mr.  Skinner  was  one  of  the  original 
Board  members,  who  helped  to  organize  the 
Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind.  He  served  four¬ 
teen  years  on  the  Executive  Committee,  where 
his  wise  counsel  and  business  training  made 
him  a  valuable  asset.  His  kindness  and  thought¬ 
ful  attention  for  others  endeared  him  to  all  who 
knew  him.  .  .  .  The  Federal  Social  Security 
Act  has  made  it  possible  for  dependent  children 
of  blind  people  to  receive  assistance  from  the 
Bureau  of  Aid  to  Dependent  Children.  The  office 
in  Toledo  recently  received  instructions  to  re¬ 
view  the  cases  first  where  blindness  is  a  factor. 

Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery  School 
for  the  Blind — At  the  request  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind,  Miss  Ger¬ 
trude  DeLeo  has  been  admitted  as  student-in- 
training  for  a  semester.  Miss  DeLeo  has  just 
graduated  from  the  Connecticut  School  and  is 
especially  interested  in  the  care  of  the  pre¬ 
school  blind  child.  .  .  .  For  some  time  the 
Arthur  Home  has  had  available  a  few  reels  of 
moving-pictures  showing  the  activities  of  the 
children.  One  of  these  is  a  four-hundred-foot 
film,  properly  titled  and  organized.  The  others 
are  shorter  reels  which  have  not  yet  been 
edited  or  titled.  During  the  next  few  months 
the  Home  hopes  to  prepare  a  series  of  films, 
some  four  hundred  feet  in  length  and  others 
shorter  than  this.  Many  of  these  pictures  will 
be  in  color.  The  one  completed  film  has  been 
prepared  from  the  point  of  view  of  showing 
the  lay  public  that  blind  and  low-visioned  chil¬ 
dren  can  be  just  as  active  and  can  do  almost 
as  many  things  as  seeing  children  if  they  have 
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been  properly  guided.  In  addition  to  these,  the 
Arthur  Home  is  planning  a  few  films  which 
will  be  designed  for  use  with  special  audiences 
such  as  public  health  groups,  visiting  nurse  as¬ 
sociations,  and  Parent-Teacher  organizations. 
The  Home  also  hopes  to  be  able  to  prepare  a 
few  child  biographies,  in  the  form  of  picture 
scrapbooks,  showing  the  development  of  in¬ 
dividual  children  from  the  time  they  arrive 
until  the  time  they  leave.  .  .  .  Among  recent 
visitors  to  the  Home  were  Mr.  D.  J.  Munn  and 
Miss  Mary  Munn  of  Canada,  Miss  Effie  Mann 
of  London,  England,  and  Dean  Margaret 
Howell  of  the  International  College  at  El 
Cristo,  Cuba. 

District  of  Columbia  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind — The  following  officers  were 
recently  elected  to  head  the  Association  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Thomp¬ 
son;  Vice-President,  Mr.  Prentice  A.  Layton; 
Recording  Secretary,  Miss  Bernice  Christie ; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Mr.  Louis  S.  Scott; 
Treasurer,  Mr.  B.  L.  Frisbie.  Miss  Minnie 
Furr  and  Mrs.  Walter  Waple  were  named 
Members-at-large. 

Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind — The 
Fifth  St.  Louis  Educational  Week  for  the  Blind 
was  held  the  week  of  October  25  through  Octo¬ 
ber  30.  The  Educational  Week,  held  in  the 
Municipal  Auditorium,  was  sponsored  by  the 
Commission  in  co-operation  with  fifteen  other 
agencies. 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind — Twenty- 
five  members  of  the  Cheerio  Circle  had  a  happy 
week  at  the  Phyllis  Wheatley  Camp  for  col¬ 
ored  people.  The  Circle  is  composed  of  mid¬ 
dle-aged  blind  colored  men  and  women,  and 
holds  bi-monthly  meetings  at  Grasselli  House. 
Programs  are  planned  in  advance  for  the  sea¬ 
son,  recreation  and  educational  meetings  al¬ 
ternating  each  month.  The  regular  rate  of 
one  dollar  per  day  was  charged  at  the  camp. 
The  total  of  $175  for  the  week  was  paid  to  the 
camp  by  the  Junior  Committee  of  the  Cleveland 
Society  for  the  Blind.  .  .  .  The  new  indus¬ 
trial  building  was  formally  opened  on  the  after¬ 
noons  of  September  23  and  24  with  all  the 
blind  workers  engaged  in  their  usual  occupa¬ 
tions.  Between  six  and  seven  hundred  visitors 


inspected  Grasselli  House  and  the  adjacent 
shops.  .  .  .  Broom  sales  amounted  to  forty- 
nine  thousand  dollars  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  1937.  Four  blind  canvassers  sell  from  house 
to  house,  and  in  the  spring  Boy  Scouts  take 
orders  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  During  May  and 
June,  17,500  orders  were  turned  in,  with  the 
boys  receiving  ten  cents  for  each  order.  The 
other  products  of  the  Society,  including  those 
of  home  workers,  are  sold  at  special  sales  ar¬ 
ranged  by  volunteers.  The  first  sale  of  the 
season  was  held  at  the  May  Co.,  one  of  Cleve¬ 
land’s  largest  department  stores,  the  week  of 
October  4.  The  total  intake  from  this  sale 
amounted  to  $2800.  Four  such  sales  are  held 
annually.  .  .  .  Cleveland’s  finest  stand  conces¬ 
sion  was  formally  presented  to  the  Society  by 
Mayor  Harold  H.  Burton  on  October  7.  It  is 
located  in  the  main  lobby  of  the  City  Hall, 
and  will  furnish  a  living  for  two  blind  men. 
Specifications  were  submitted  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Property  and  the  expense  was 
borne  by  the  Society.  A  cafeteria-type  stand 
was  opened  recently  at  the  Monarch  Aluminum 
Co.,  and  one  of  the  canteen  type  is  now  in 
operation  at  the  Reliance  Electric  Co.  Per¬ 
mission  has  just  been  granted  to  place  a  stand 
in  the  main  lobby  of  the  Electric  Building. 
Cleveland  now  has  five  stand  concessions  in 
hospitals,  seven  in  factories,  one  on  a  down¬ 
town  street,  and  one  in  City  Hall. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind — Mr.  Subodh  Rey,  who  came  from 
Calcutta  to  Columbia  University  to  prepare 
for  work  among  the  blind  in  his  own  country, 
was  a  recent  visitor  at  Overbrook.  He  spoke 
in  chapel  and  gave  the  students  some  inter¬ 
esting  information  about  the  customs  in  India. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Walter  S.  Cowing,  State  Director  of 
the  National  Youth  Administration,  addressed 
the  students,  giving  a  description  of  his  work. 
Mr.  Gregory  F.  Englehard,  Director  of  Phys¬ 
ical  Education  in  the  California  School  for  the 
Blind,  Berkeley,  California,  was  also  a  visitor 
at  Overbrook.  .  .  .  The  first  school  hour  daily 
is  being  devoted  to  home  mechanics  in  the 
boys’  school  and  to  practical  home  economics 
in  the  girls’  school.  This  is  an  experiment,  but 
it  promises  to  make  the  pupils  more  useful  at 
home  as  well  as  in  their  chosen  occupations. 
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Another  experiment  is  being  tried  in  the  read¬ 
ing  classes.  It  was  found  that  the  best  and 
fastest  readers  read  the  first  half  of  the  line 
with  the  left  hand  and  finished  it  with  their 
right,  in  the  meantime  finding  the  new  line 
with  the  left,  while  the  right  hand  stood  ready 
to  take  up  the  reading  to  finish  the  line.  This 
plan  is  being  insisted  upon  by  alert  teachers, 
and  new  students  take  to  its  readily.  .  .  .  Thir¬ 
teen  members  of  the  staff  attended  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Conference  for  the  Education 
of  Exceptional  Children,  held  in  Harrisburg, 
October  i  and  2.  Reports  of  lectures  and  round¬ 
table  discussions  were  given  at  the  teachers’ 
meeting  the  following  week  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  did  not  attend.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Fjeld 
and  Miss  Robertson,  representing  the  Research 
Department  of  the  Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and 
Nursery  School,  conducted  tests  in  the  Primary 
Department.  Miss  Sargent,  the  school  psychol¬ 
ogist,  aided  them.  .  .  .  The  annual  Hallow’een 
festivities  were  held  October  29.  .  .  .  Miss 
Genevieve  Caulfield,  a  graduate  of  Overbrook 
and  of  Trinity  College,  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  for  some  years  a  teacher  in  Japan,  visited 
the  School.  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen  visited  Over¬ 
brook  the  week-end  of  October  10.  He  spoke 
to  the  students  about  his  visits  to  the  schools 
for  the  blind  in  Italy  and  England.  Dr.  Ernest 
T.  Newland,  Chief  of  Special  Education,  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg, 
was  also  a  visitor.  He  spoke  very  highly  of 
the  achievements  of  one  of  Overbook’s  former 
graduates,  Miss  Mary  Garrison,  who  studied 
under  him  at  Bucknell  University. 

The  Seeing  Eye — A  hundred  students  have 
been  adjusted  to  dog  guides  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  just  completed.  All  classes  were 
held  at  the  headquarters  in  Morristown,  New 
Jersey,  except  one  each  in  Denver,  Colorado, 
and  Los  Angeles,  California.  Classes  were  held, 
except  for  vacation  interruption,  continuously 
throughout  the  year.  The  applicants  came  from 
thirty-two  states,  and  nineteen  types  of  occu¬ 
pations  were  represented.  Two  hundred  and 
ninety-one  men  and  women  are  now  using  dog 
guides  throughout  the  country. 

St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind — The  An¬ 
nual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  Wednes¬ 


day,  November  17,  1937,  at  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind.  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  As¬ 
sociate  Director  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  presented  “How 
to  Make  a  Little  Sight  Go  a  Long  Way.” 

Alabama  School  for  the  Blind — Students  of 
the  Alabama  School  have  prepared  the  follow¬ 
ing  material  for  publication  in  the  Outlook : 
“After  three  months’  vacation  we  are  all  glad 
to  come  back  to  school  for  another  year’s  hard 
work.  We  were  all  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death 
of  Mrs.  O.  J.  Thomas,  the  intermediate  boys’ 
supervisor,  but  we  were  glad  to  welcome  Lida 
Wood  to  take  her  place.  ...  We  are  proud 
of  Miss  Doris  Virginia  Smith,  a  former  pupil 
of  this  school,  who  has  entered  Alabama  Col¬ 
lege  this  year.  .  .  .  The  Alabama  School  for 
the  Blind  welcomed  around  thirty  new  students 
to  its  campus  this  fall.  Among  the  large  boys, 
Raymond  Webb  comes  to  us  from  the  New 
York  City  School  for  the  Blind.  He  also  at¬ 
tended  school  in  Indianapolis.  We  opened  this 
year  with  a  very  good  enrolment,  around  150, 
but  we  do  not  have  some  of  the  old  students 
back  with  us.  Walter  Cooper  is  not  back  with 
us,  but  he  paid  us  a  visit  at  the  opening  of 
school.  .  .  .  Minor  Mallard,  a  former  pupil  of 
this  school,  saw  fit  to  embark  upon  the  sea  of 
matrimony,  also  Verdis  Creel  of  Talladega 
did  likewise.  ...  We  have  not  yet  found  any 
student  that  does  not  say  that  he  had  a  most 
enjoyable  summer,  but  the  faculty  of  our  school 
took  the  word  “vacation”  in  its  broadest  sense, 
as  is  shown  in  the  list  that  follows:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ganey,  our  Principal  and  Matron,  en¬ 
joyed  the  Toronto,  Canada,  breezes;  Mrs. 
Dowdell  visited  the  Great  Smokies  Park  in 
North  Carolina;  Mrs.  Woodward  stayed  a 
month  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado ;  Miss 
Ricks  and  Miss  Priester  went  to  Florida;  Miss 
Brockman  spent  the  summer  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia;  Mrs.  Roepke  visited  in  Chattanooga; 
and  Mr.  Landreth  spent  part  of  his  vacation 
in  Florida.  They  all  said  that  they  enjoyed 
their  trips.  .  .  .  Our  school  band,  organized 
in  the  fall  of  1934,  has  made  remarkable 
progress,  especially  when  one  considers  the 
fact  that  new  members  are  added  when  old 
ones  leave  each  year.  This  year  the  band  has 
moved  ahead  rapidly  with  the  largest  enrol- 
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ment  of  new  members  since  the  band  was  first 
started.  This  year  there  are  only  eight  mem¬ 
bers  out  of  the  whole  twenty-two  that  are  back 
in  school  and  playing  their  original  instru¬ 
ments.  As  a  rule  our  band  plays  for  the  School 
for  the  Deaf’s  football  game,  but  we  missed  a 
few  games  at  the  beginning  of  this  season.  In 
addition  to  our  large  band  we  have  organized 
a  dance  orchestra.  .  .  .  The  Southern  Literary 
and  Musical  Union  meets  the  first  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning  of  each  month  and  renders  some  interesting 
programs.  This  organization  is  governed  by  the 
larger  students  who  are  assisted  every  month 
by  various  teachers.  The  assisting  teachers  for 
October  were  Mrs.  R.  H.  Woodward,  teacher 
of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  grades,  and  Mrs. 
Charles  B.  Grider,  master  of  shop.  The  pro¬ 
gram  consisted  of  brief  sketches  of  several  of 
Alabama’s  living  authors  and  of  some  of  their 
writings.  During  the  program  we  had  some 
musical  selections  among  which  was  a  composi¬ 
tion  by  Elsie  McBride,  a  former  student  of 
this  school — Members  of  the  Senior  Class.” 

Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 
— At  the  January,  1937,  session  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  General  Assembly,  a  law  was  passed 
making  it  an  offense  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $500  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  three  years,  or  both,  for  any  in¬ 
dividual  who  shall  carry  on  his  person  a  sling¬ 
shot,  air  rifle  or  BB.  gun,  who  has  not  been 
granted  a  written  permit  issued  and  signed  by 
the  first  selectman  of  a  town,  the  mayor  or 
chief  of  police  of  a  city,  or  the  warden  of  a 
borough,  authorizing  such  individual  to  carry 
such  a  weapon  within  such  town,  city,  or  bor¬ 
ough.  Whenever  any  person  shall  be  found 
guilty  of  a  violation,  the  weapon  shall  be  for¬ 
feited  to  the  municipality.  The  law  also  re¬ 
quires  that  any  person  who  shall  sell  to  an¬ 
other  a  sling  shot,  air  rifle  or  BB.  gun  shall, 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  delivery  of 
such  weapon  to  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
sold,  give  written  notice  of  such  sale  or  de¬ 
livery,  specifying  the  article  sold  or  delivered, 
to  the  chief  of  police  of  the  city,  the  warden 
of  the  borough,  or  the  first  selectman  of  the 
town,  within  which  such  weapon  has  been  sold 
or  delivered.  The  penalty  for  non-observance 


of  this  section  of  the  law  is  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $25. 

Braille  Classes  ( Grand  Rapids ) — Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Olds  has  been  appointed  assistant  teacher 
in  the  Braille  Department  at  Ottawa  Hills 
High  School. 

Washington  State  Department  of  Social  Se¬ 
curity — Removal  of  cataracts  from  the  eyes  of 
fifteen  blind  persons  in  Washington  during  1937 
ended  years  of  groping  in  the  dark  for  these 
patients.  Sixteen  sightless  persons  have  under¬ 
gone  operations,  and  fifteen  are  assured  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Many  other  operations  are  to  be  per¬ 
formed. 

Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind. — The 
nation-wide  short-story  contest,  conducted  by 
The  Searchlight ,  was  won  by  Joseph  Albrecht 
with  a  story  based  upon  the  Memorial  Day  flood 
of  two  years  ago.  .  .  .  Richard  Jackson,  who 
graduated  last  year,  is  taking  his  Freshman  year 
at  the  University  of  Colorado,  and  another  grad¬ 
uate,  Melvin  King,  is  enrolled  in  the  School  of 
Music  at  the  University.  .  .  .  Theodore  Al¬ 
brecht,  who  graduated  from  this  school  in  1933, 
is  taking  his  Master’s  degree  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  .  .  .  Professor  Edwin  Dietrich, 
violin  teacher,  died  recently.  Mr.  Dietrich,  who 
was  born  in  Germany,  was  well  known  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  for  his  fine  musical  train¬ 
ing.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  Faculty  and 
students. 

Blind  Industrial  Workers  {Brooklyn) . — This 
organization  will  celebrate  its  sixteenth  anni¬ 
versary  in  March,  1938.  The  present  member¬ 
ship  consists  of  seventy-five  blind  or  partially 
sighted  men  and  women.  The  objectives  of  the 
organization  are  (1)  industrial  pursuits  from 
which  the  worker  receives  all  the  proceeds  of 
his  labor,  (2)  social  activities  throughout  the 
year,  and  (3)  outdoor  recreation. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind. — A  successful 
football  season  has  just  closed  for  the  boys.  Out 
of  the  eight  games  played,  four  were  won  and 
four  lost.  The  squad  this  year  consists  of  seven¬ 
teen  members  of  whom  seven  are  totally  blind. 
.  .  .  An  operetta,  On  Plymouth  Rock,  was  pre¬ 
sented  on  November  23  by  the  pupils  of  the 
third  to  seventh  grades,  inclusive. 


IN  THE  MORNING  MAIL 

Every  mail  brings  to  Foundation  headquarters  letters  containing  questions  or  comments 
relating  to  worTc  for  the  blind.  Believing  that  the  subjects  discussed  have  a  wide 
interest ,  the  Outlook  will  print  excerpts  from  some  of  these  letters  in  each  issue. 


TEACHING  UNDER  FIRE 

Early  in  1936,  Miss  Alice  M.  Carpenter,  a 
sighted  teacher  in  the  Ming  Sum  School  for 
the  Blind  in  Canton,  China,  came  home  to  this 
country  on  furlough. 

Eager  to  improve  her  professional  knowl¬ 
edge,  she  spent  more  than  a  year  at  Perkins 
Institution,  but  returned  to  China  in  August, 
1937,  to  resume  her  work  at  the  Ming  Sum 
School.  A  letter  from  her  has  just  been  received 
from  which  the  following  excerpts  are  taken: 

The  voyage  was  lovely  until  we  reached 
Japan;  when  we  left  Seattle  the  war  seemed 
to  be  a  very  local  affair  in  North  China,  and 
in  Yokohama  we  were  again  charmed  by  the 
attractive  shops  in  the  famous  Bentendori,  and 
we  looked  long  at  the  beautiful  harbor  from  the 
roof  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  And  as  always,  the 
people  were  so  very  polite  and  friendly. 

However,  as  we  left  Kobe,  the  news  from 
Shanghai  came  to  us,  and  we  spent  the  day 
there,  waiting  for  the  more  than  three  hundred 
refugees  and  listening  to  the  horrible  thud  of 
the  bombs  in  the  city. 

We  reached  Shanghai  just  as  the  navy  re¬ 
fused  to  let  any  more  boats  come  to  the  pier 
so  we  waited  among  the  Japanese  gunboats 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  where  the  Japanese 
used  our  boat  as  a  screen  from  which  to  fire 
at  the  Chinese  on  the  shore;  and,  of  course, 
they  could  not  return  the  fire.  We  came  to 
Hong  Kong  August  21  and  to  Canton  the  next 
day.  All  was  quiet  then,  and  I  was  truly  glad 
to  be  back. 

The  school  had  been  under  the  administration 
of  our  very  able  Chinese  woman,  Dr.  Wong. 
She  had  attended  to  the  ordinary  routine  affairs 
and  also  had  received  fifty  little  girls  that  the 
Chinese  Government  brought  from  the  singing 
houses.  As  I  heard  her  account  of  it  and  when 
I  saw  the  children  and  their  evident  progress 
in  less  than  two  years,  I  marveled  at  the  way 
that  the  whole  staff  had  worked  to  produce 
this  result.  My  work  here  is  to  undertake  part 
of  the  administration  of  the  school,  and  if  the 
air  raids  stop,  we  are  anticipating  a  happy 
period  of  working  together.  They  are  so  glad 
to  have  any  and  all  ideas  from  America.  We 
can  study  them,  and  they  can  choose  what  are 


best  suited  to  the  needs  here.  There  is  no  idea 
of  superimposing  foreign  ways  upon  them  but 
to  take  what  can  be  used  here. 

At  present  we  do  not  have  any  idea  what 
will  happen  from  day  to  day,  and  some  days 
the  events  are  wildly  exciting.  We  had  twenty- 
two  air  raids  in  one  week.  We  marvel  at  the 
defense  that  China  is  offering  but  how  long 
that  can  continue  is  problematical  with  the 
blockades  and  embargoes.  We  here  feel  that 
this  is  the  time  to  stay.  It  is  very  different 
from  the  internal  troubles  that  China  has  had. 
Dr.  Wong  sat  in  my  living  room  yesterday 
and  told  of  her  experiences  of  the  past  decades 
— the  Boxer  time,  the  Revolution,  the  years 
of  conflict  after  that,  and  the  Manchu  efforts 
to  regain  power,  and  the  work  of  Dr.  Sun  to 
bring  peace  and  progress;  and  then  she  added 
that  no  time  had  ever  been  like  this  one,  full, 
as  it  is,  of  useless  slaughter. 

I  have  been  amazed  at  the  way  our  teachers 
go  on  with  classes  after  the  “All-clear”  signal 
is  given  after  an  air  raid.  We  are  all  tense 
when  the  huge  planes  make  their  power  dives 
and  drop  the  bombs  so  that  the  building  shakes 
and  we  know  innocent  people  have  been  killed. 
And  then,  strangely  enough,  life  goes  on. 

The  June  Outlook  came  a  few  days  ago  and 
I  was  surprised  to  see  the  account  of  the  work 
here.  I  am  glad  for  people  to  know  of  it.  As 
I  go  on  here,  I  marvel  the  more  that  such  an 
enterprise  was  started  when  the  pioneers  had 
everything  against  them.  They  have  laid  their 
foundations  well. 

We  have  seventy  in  the  school  this  year  and 
forty  in  industrial  work;  consequently  all  of  us 
have  plenty  to  do  between  raids. 

Alice  M.  Carpenter 


It  is  essential  to  remember  that  each  man 
has  his  own  view  of  his  life,  and  must  be 
free  to  fulfill  it;  that  in  many  ways  he  is  a 
far  better  judge  of  it  than  we,  as  he  has 
lived  through  and  felt  what  we  have  only 
seen.  Our  work  is  rather  to  bring  him  to  the 
point  of  considering,  and  to  the  spirit  of 
judging  rightly,  than  to  consider  or  judge 
for  him. — Octavia  Hill 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 

The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  he  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


The  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  and 
the  National  Association  of  Workshops  for 
the  Blind,  London,  England  have  jointly  is¬ 
sued  a  pamphlet  called  Courses  of  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  Industrial  Subjects  for  the  Blind. 
In  this  handbook,  the  theory  and  practice  of 
each  trade  is  dealt  with  in  detail,  each  year’s 
training  is  mapped  out,  and  information  is 
given  on  important  matters,  such  as  the  type 
of  individual  suitable  for  a  particular  trade, 
the  length  of  each  course,  and  the  number 
of  students  who  can  properly  be  allotted 
to  an  instructor.  It  is  intended  to  give  the 
student  a  progressive  course  of  instruction 
which  should  make  him  a  competent  crafts¬ 
man  in  all  respects  in  the  chosen  trade. 

The  Training  School  Bulletin  for  April, 
1937  contains  the  article,  “The  Importance 
of  Developing  Manual  Skills  in  the  Young 
Blind  Child”  by  Helena  M.  Drake.  The 
problem  is,  How  can  the  blind  baby  be  led 
from  passivity  to  activity?  How  can  the  en¬ 
vironment,  which  has  such  a  strong  color 
appeal  for  the  seeing  baby,  be  made  interest¬ 
ing,  real,  and  meaningful  to  the  blind  baby  ? 
A  report  of  cases  met  with  at  the  Arthur 
Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery  School  for  the 
Blind  is  given. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  of  the  Ministry  of  Health 
(England)  has  sent  out  its  twelfth  report, 
covering  the  years  1934  to  1937.  The  duty 
of  this  Committee  is  to  advise  the  Minister 
of  Health  on  matters  relating  to  the  care 
and  supervision  of  the  blind,  including  any 
questions  which  may  be  specially  referred 
to  it  by  the  Minister.  The  Committee  also 
recently  published  the  Report  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  on  Home  Teaching.  This  Sub- 
Committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 


home  teaching  of  the  blind  from  all  aspects, 
and  with  due  regard  to  previous  memoranda 
and  recommendations,  with  a  view  to  mak¬ 
ing,  if  necessary,  further  recommendations 
in  such  form  as  might  be  acceptable  to  the 
Minister  of  Health  for  general  circulation 
to  those  concerned. 

California  and  Western  Magazine  for 
January,  1937  contains  an  article  called 
“Blindness  and  Its  Causes”  by  Miss  C. 
Edith  Kerby.  The  causes  of  blindness  are 
listed  in  two  groups — the  etiological  factors 
and  the  topographical  factors.  The  statistics 
given  in  the  article  are  based  on  a  compara¬ 
tive  analysis  of  available  data.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  figures  are,  of  necessity,  incom¬ 
plete,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  the  writer 
makes  a  special  point  of  stressing  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics 
of  the  Blind  which  set  a  pattern  for  mini¬ 
mum  standards  and  can  be  expanded  further 
as  experience  shows  this  to  be  necessary. 

The  story  of  Helen  Keller  and  Anne  Sul¬ 
livan  Macy  is  retold  in  a  new  book  recently 
published,  They  Dared  to  Live,  by  Robert 
M.  Bartlett — a  collection  of  thirty-five  in¬ 
dividual  life  stories. 

The  Federal  Writers’  Project  of  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  in  Ohio  has 
published  a  pageant,  Lifting  the  Veil,  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  centenary  celebration  of  the  Ohio 
State  School  for  the  Blind.  Episodes  I  to 
III  deal  with  the  beginning  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  in  France  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Episode  IV 
describes  the  invention  of  braille.  The  re¬ 
mainder,  Episodes  V  to  X,  deals  with  the 
various  stages  in  the  development  of  the 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Helga  Lende 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  FOR  THE 

BLIND 

Vocations  for  the  Visually  Handi¬ 
capped,  by  Louise  Wilber.  Ed.D.  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  1937.  219pp.  $2.23. 

Vocations  for  the  Visually  Handicapped 
was  originally  prepared  by  Louise  Wilber, 
a  graduate  of  the  California  School  for  the 
Blind,  as  a  dissertation  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Education  at  the  University  of 
California  in  1931.  Later  the  work  was  re¬ 
vised  and  submitted  for  publication  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  1937. 

The  expressed  aim  of  the  writer  is  to 
show  what  blind  persons  have  accomplished, 
as  a  basis  of  justification  for  a  proposed 
program  of  vocational  guidance  of  the  visu¬ 
ally  handicapped  in  residential  schools. 

The  first  four  chapters  deal  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  social  and  economic  conditions 
of  blind  persons  and  their  achievements  in 
the  professional  and  vocational  fields  from 
primitive  times  until  1850.  The  historical 
survey  from  1794  to  1850  definitely  proves 
that,  at  all  times,  despite  adverse  social  con¬ 
ditions,  there  have  been  outstanding  blind 
individuals  in  the  professional  fields.  The 
author’s  implied  purpose  is  to  educate  the 
public  to  the  fact  that  blind  persons  are  nor¬ 
mal  individuals  with  one  physical  handicap; 
that  this  defect  should  in  no  way  cause  the 
blind  to  be  segregated  from  the  seeing  in 
social  and  industrial  relationships. 

In  Chapter  V  the  author  gives  trends  to¬ 
ward  certain  vocations  for  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  since  1850.  These  trends  fall  into 
three  rather  definite  periods.  The  first  was 
one  of  the  education  of  the  indigent  blind 
to  become  independent,  law-abiding  citizens. 
The  second  stage  which  began  about  1850 


was  one  of  controversy.  There  was  no  agree¬ 
ment  on  teaching  methods.  New  York  Point, 
American  Braille,  and  the  old  line-letter 
types  were  being  taught  in  schools  for  the 
blind  throughout  the  country.  The  third  pe¬ 
riod,  which  began  in  1918,  marks  a  decided 
turning  point  for  the  better  in  the  education 
of  the  visually  handicapped.  In  this  period 
a  uniform  type  was  adopted,  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  established, 
and  the  national  organ,  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  (founded  in  1907)  continued  as  a 
medium  for  the  exchange  of  ideas.  The 
writer  summarizes  this  chapter  by  saying : 

Despite  their  deficiencies,  the  present 
trends  in  the  vocational  education  of  the 
blind  indicate  a  greater  interest  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  visually  handicapped  than  ever 
before  and  an  ardent  desire  on  the  part  of 
workers  for  the  blind  to  place  their  clients 
on  equal  terms  with  the  seeing.  .  .  . 

Perhaps  the  best  part  of  the  study  and 
the  part  that  deals  most  directly  with  the 
subject,  Vocations  for  the  Visually  Handi¬ 
capped,  is  found  in  chapters  VII  and  VIII. 
A  group  of  fifty  pupils  of  the  junior  and 
senior  high  school  departments  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  School  for  the  Blind  was  selected  for 
interviews.  Questions  concerning  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  their  home  environments,  of  par¬ 
ents’  employment,  and  the  extent  of  their 
education,  were  asked  each  student  as  a 
background  for  placing  the  main  question, 
which  was,  “What  would  you  like  to  do 
after  leaving  school?”  None  of  the  pupils 
was  influenced  by  the  examiner  in  making 
his  choice.  The  results  showed  that  music 
and  typing  took  first  place  numerically. 
Among  the  boys,  who  had  the  ability  to  do 
college  work,  law  was  the  most  frequently 
selected  occupation.  Several  showed  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  establishment  of  small  busi¬ 
nesses,  such  as  stand  concessions,  or  grocery 
stores.  The  purpose  of  this  interview  with 
the  pupils  was  to  discover  their  need  for 
vocational  guidance.  The  statements  and 
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opinions  showed  clearly  the  lack  of  definite 
information  concerning  vocations.  If  schools 
for  the  blind  would  provide  definite  voca¬ 
tional  counseling  for  each  pupil,  more  satis¬ 
factory  results  would  follow. 

The  writer  also  states  that  in  all  blind 
schools  with  more  than  one  hundred  pupils, 
there  should  be  placed  on  the  teaching  staff 
a  person  who  devotes  full  time  to  vocational 
guidance.  The  counselor’s  work  in  a  school 
for  the  blind  would  of  necessity  be  intensive 
rather  than  extensive.  A  vocational  counselor 
who  does  not  have  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  sightless,  and  who  does  not  know 
their  limitations  as  well  as  their  capabilities, 
could  not  effectively  assist  them  in  the  choice 
of  a  vocation.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  author 
that  the  vocational  education  of  a  sightless 
child  should  not  in  the  future  be  left  to 
chance ;  nor  should  this  guidance  counseling 
be  thrust  upon  the  teachers  as  an  extra  duty. 

In  the  chapter,  “Successful  Blind  Persons 
of  the  Twentieth  Century”  the  writer  has 
given  us,  in  an  interesting  manner,  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  a  “Who’s  Who”  for  the  blind. 

While  this  study  shows  a  careful  and 
painstaking  research  for  facts  about  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  blind,  still  we  are 
somewhat  disappointed  to  find  that  no  new 
ideas  for  future  vocations  are  presented. 

We  believe  the  author  could  have  made 
the  book  of  far  greater  value  for  future  use 
if  it  had  not  been  built  upon  the  basis  of  the 
totally  blind  always  with  us.  Recent  statis¬ 
tics  seem  to  indicate  that  the  residential 
schools  in  the  future  will  be  “schools  for 
children  with  impaired  vision.”  Even  today 
there  are,  probably,  in  all  schools  for  the 
blind,  more  children  who  have  some  vision 
than  children  who  have  none  at  all. 

If  the  campaign  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  continues  its  good  results,  no 
doubt  the  number  of  totally  blind  will  stead¬ 
ily  decrease.  This  will  mean  that  our  sub¬ 
ject  matter  for  vocational  education  will 
expand  and  become  more  enriched ;  that  the 


courses  of  vocational  instruction  will  be¬ 
come  more  nearly  like  those  of  the  sighted 
school.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  all  who 
are  interested  in  instruction  of  the  blind  to 
accept  this  change  of  emphasis.  When  this 
is  properly  done  then  the  barrier  between 
the  visually  handicapped  and  the  sighted  in 
their  social  and  intellectual  relationships  will 
cease  to  exist. 

Vocations  for  the  Visually  Handicapped 
should  be  read  and  re-read  by  all  persons 
engaged  in  work  for  the  blind.  This  does 
not  mean  that  only  those  associated  with  the 
blind  will  find  it  valuable.  Even  those  who 
have  only  a  layman’s  interest  in  the  blind 
will  find  this  book  very  helpful  in  forming 
a  new  conception  of  the  blind  and  their 
achievements. 

O.  J.  Hill 

A  GUIDE  TO  SOCIAL  WORK 

Social  Work  Year  Book,  1937.  Edited  by 

Russell  H.  Kurtz .  Russell  Sage  Founda¬ 
tion,  New  York.  709  pp.  $4.00. 

The  fourth  edition  of  the  Social  Work 
Year  Book  maintains  the  high  standard  set 
by  its  predecessors  in  format  and  content. 

Part  I,  “An  Authoritative  Record  of  Or¬ 
ganized  Activities,”  provides  concise  and 
up-to-date  information  on  practically  every 
topic  in  the  field  of  social  work.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  as  a  record  of  the  rapid 
development  of  the  past  four  years  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Federal  government, 
such  as  Resettlement,  Social  Security,  and 
Work  Relief. 

Part  II,  “A  Directory  of  1020  National 
and  State  Agencies  in  Social  Work  and  Re¬ 
lated  Fields,”  is  convenient  and  useful  hand¬ 
book  of  agency  information. 

As  a  source  of  both  general  and  specific 
information,  the  Social  Work  Year  Book  is 
a  volume  for  which  every  organization  will 
find  almost  daily  use. 

Evelyn  C.  McKay 
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Per  vol. 


MOON  PUBLICATIONS 

The  following  publications  have  recently 
been  issued  in  Moon  type: 

Per  vol. 


4000  T welve  Prayers,  by  Rev. 

A.  Wellesley  Orr .  Sd. 

4001-8  Red  Wagon,  by  Lady  E. 

Smith.  (Limited  Edi¬ 
tion)  8  vols .  $s.  6d. 

4009-10  Julius  Caesar,  by  John 
Buchan.  (Limited  Edi¬ 
tion)  2  vols .  5 s.  6d. 

401 1-7  Catriona,  by  R.  L.  Steven¬ 
son.  (Limited  Edition) 

7  vols .  5 s.  6d. 


3944-50  Work  of  Honour  and  Other 
Stones,  by  “Sapper.” 
(Limited  Edition)  7 


vols .  5^.  6d. 

3951-61  Sorrows  of  Satan,  by  M. 

Corelli.  (Limited  Edi¬ 
tion)  11  vols . 5^.  6d. 

4032-8  The  Nest  of  the  Spar- 
rowhawk,  by  Baroness 


Orczy.  (Limited  Edi¬ 
tion)  7  vols .  5 s-  6d. 


4039-41  God  in  the  Shadows,  by 
Hugh  Redwood.  (Lim¬ 
ited  Edition)  3  vols .  5^.  6 d. 

It  has  been  decided  to  publish  thirteen 
new  titles,  twelve  of  which  will  be  in  ordi¬ 
nary  Moon  and  one  in  Grade  II,  during  the 
first  half  of  1938.  These  are : 

Grade  II :  Twelve  Love  Stories,  selected 
by  G.  Frankau  (5  vols.). 

Ordinary  Moon:  The  Edge  O’  Beyond, 
by  Gertrude  Page  (8  vols.)  ;  Scenes  of 
Clerical  Life,  including  The  Sad  For¬ 
tunes  of  the  Rev.  Amos  Barton  (2  vols.), 
Mr.  Gilfil’s  Love  Story  (4  vols.),  and 
Janet’s  Repentance  (5  vols.),  by  George 
Eliot;  Chronicles  of  Avonlea,  by  L.  M. 
Montgomery  (5  vols.)  ;  The  U .  P.  Trail,  by 
Zane  Grey  (9  vols.)  ;  The  Autobiography 
of  a  Super  Tramp,  by  W.  H.  Davies  (6 
vols.)  ;  The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey,  by 
T.  N.  Wilder  (3  vols.)  ;  The  Squeaker,  by 
Edgar  Wallace  (4  vols.)  ;  The  Beloved 
Vagabond,  by  W.  J.  Locke  (6  vols.)  ;  Brit¬ 
ish  History,  by  Sir  Robert  Rait  (11  vols.). 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
15  West  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum 

of - Dollars 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


(Signature) 

(Address) 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen  was  formerly  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  before  being  called 
to  the  directorship  of  Perkins  Institution. 
Since  1931  he  has  been  Director  Emeritus  of 
Perkins. 

Nelson  Coon  is  a  teacher  at  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution. 

Mary  K.  DeWittis,  Managing  Director  of 
the  Blind  Work  Association,  Binghamton, 
New  York,  is  Secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Federation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Oscar  Gibson  is  Publicity  Agent  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 

O.  J.  Hill  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind. 


Evelyn  C.  McKay  is  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Estelle  Parsons  is  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind. 

Stella  E.  Plants  is  Case  Worker  for  the 
Committee  on  Service  to  the  Blind  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Council  of  Social 
Agencies. 

Peter  J.  Salmon  is  Secretary  and  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  Brooklyn. 

M.  Roberta  Townsend  is  Associate  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Department  for  the  Blind  and 
Crippled,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities. 

KNITTING  YARNS  SUPPLIED 

The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine,  Monsey, 
New  York,  recently  announced  that  it  would 
supply  knitting  yarns  to  the  blind  at  whole¬ 
sale  rates  in  lots  of  not  less  than  one  box. 
Samples  and  prices  may  be  had  on  request. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


□  Professional*  ....$  2  per  annum 

□  Contributing  ....  10  per  annum 


I  wish  to  become  a  D  Associate  .  25  P«r  annum 

□  Sustaining .  50  per  annum 

□  Patron  .  100  per  annum 

□  Life  . 1000 


member  of  the  Foundation 


paying . per  annum. 

Name  . 

Business  Address  . 


Residence  Address 


.  Date . 

*  Must  be  actively  engaged  in  or  connected  with  work  for  the  blind. 
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THE  CONQUEST  OF  BLINDNESS 

By  H.  Randolph  Latimer 


A  unique  contribution  to  the  literature  of  work  for  the 
blind. 

The  first  part  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  author’s 
early  life  and  demonstrates  how  a  boy  with  defective  vision 
can,  in  spite  of  his  handicap,  lead  an  active,  adventurous 
boy’s  life  and  grow  to  resourceful  and  independent  man¬ 
hood. 

The  second  half  of  the  book  deals  with  “men  and  meas¬ 
ures”  in  the  work  for  the  conquest  of  blindness  during  the 
author’s  lifetime.  As  history  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
written  by  an  eye  witness  of,  and  participant  in,  the  most 
important  movements  in  this  field  during  the  past  fifty 
years,  and  the  biographical  sketches  of  some  of  the  leaders 
in  the  work  for  the  blind  cannot  fail  to  inspire  the  younger 
generation  who  must  take  up  the  torch  so  ably  carried  by 
their  predecessors. 

Price  postpaid,  $3.25 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 
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A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT  FOR  A  BLIND  FRIEND 

IS  YOUR  blind  friend  using  the  Talking  Book  libraries?  Has  he  one  of 
the  special  Talking  Book  machines  for  reading  these  books?  Every  blind 
person  should  possess  one.  Like  his  special  watch,  it  is  an  essential  part  of 
his  equipment. 

The  Talking  Book  permits  the  blind  to  read  independently  of  the  seeing,  effort¬ 
lessly,  rapidly,  satisfyingly,  through  a  convenient  and  durable  medium. 

The  Talking  Books,  which  may  be  borrowed  by  blind  people  free  of  charge  from 
any  of  the  leading  libraries  for  the  blind,  cannot  be  used  unless  the  blind  person  has 
an  especially  designed  Talking  Book  machine. 


Model  S-10 — Portable  spring  driven  model,  with 
headphones,  without  loudspeaker  or  radio 
— $25. 

Model  U-13 — Portable  electrically  driven  model 
with  headphones,  without  loudspeaker  or 
radio,  usable  on  both  direct  and  alter¬ 
nating  current;  may  be  connected  with 
radios  of  recent  manufacture  to  obtain 
amplification  of  Talking  Books — $29. 

These  prices  do  not  include  express  charges. 


Model  U-14 — Portable  electrically-driven  model, 
with  loudspeaker,  but  no  radio,  usable 
on  both  direct  and  alternating  current — 
$39. 

*Model  AC- 12 — Portable  radio-phonograph  com¬ 
bination,  with  loudspeaker,  usable  on 
alternating  current  only — $47. 

*Model  U-10 — Portable  radio-phonograph  com¬ 
bination,  with  loudspeaker,  usable  on 
both  direct  and  alternating  current — $50. 


*Headphones  $2  extra. 


These  machines  are  manufactured  and  sold  at  cost  by  the 
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